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SATIRES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

In  Twelve  Scenes. 

I. 

AT  TEA. 

The  kettle  descants  in  a  cosy  drone, 

And  the  young  wife  looks  in  her  husband’s  face. 
And  then  at  her  guest’s,  and  shows  in  her  own 
Her  sense  that  she  tills  an  envied  place  ; 

And  the  visiting  lady  is  all  abloom. 

And  says  there  was  never  so  sweet  a  room. 

And  the  happy  young  housewife  does  not  know 
That  the  woman  beside  her  was  his  first  choice, 
Till  the  fates  ordained  it  could  not  be  so.  .  .  . 
Betraying  nothing  in  look  or  voice 
The  guest  sits  smiling  and  sips  her  tea. 

And  he  throws  her  a  stray  glance  yearningly. 

II. 

IN  CHURCH. 

“And  now  to  God  the  Father,”  ends  he, 

And  his  voice  thrills  up  to  the  topmost  tiles  : 
Each  listener  chokes  as  he  bows  his  knee. 

And  emotion  pervades  the  crowded  aisles. 

Then  the  preacher  glides  through  the  vestry  door. 
And  shuts  it,  and  thinks  he  is  seen  no  more. 

The  door  swings  softly  ajar  meanwhile, 

And  a  lover  of  his,  in  the  Bible  class. 

Sees  her  idol  stand  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

And  re-enact  at  the  vestry  glass 
Each  pulpit  gesture  in  deft  dumb-show 
That  had  moved  the  congregation  so. 
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III. 

BY  HER  .YUNT’S  GRAVE. 

“Sixpence  a  week,”  says  the  girl  to  her  lover, 
“Aunt  used  to  bring  me,  for  she  could  confide 
In  me  alone,  she  vowed.  ’Twas  to  cover 
The  cost  of  her  headstone  when  she  died. 

And  that  was  a  year  ago  last  June ; 

I’ve  not  yet  juit  it  here.  I  must  soon.” 

“And  where  is  the  money  now?”  asks  he. 

“0,  snug  in  my  purse.  .  .  .  Aunt  was  so  slow 
In  saving  it — eighty  weeks!”  says  she.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  spend  it,”  he  hints.  “For  she  won’t  know. 
There’s  a  dance  to-night  at  the  Load  of  Hay.” 

She  passively  nods.  And  they  go  that  way. 


IV. 

IN  THE  ROOM  OF  THE  BRIDE-ELECT. 

“  Would  it  had  been  the  man  of  our  wish  !  ” 

Sighs  her  mother.  To  whom  with  vehemence  she  : 
“Then  why  were  you  so  mollyish 
As  not  to  insist  on  him  for  me  !  ” 

The  mother  amazed  :  “Why,  dearest  one, 

Because  you  pleaded  for  this  or  none  !  ” 

“But  Father  and  you  should  have  stood  out  strong! 
Since  then,  to  my  cost,  I  have  lived  to  find 
That  you  were  right  and  that  I  was  wrong  ; 

This  man  is  a  dolt  to  the  one  declined. 

Ah  ! — here  he  comes.  Well — ’tis  too  late  now. 

And  I  must  marry  him  anyhow  !  ” 


V. 

AT  A  WATERING-PLACE. 

'Fhey  sit  and  smoke  on  the  esplanade. 

The  man  and  his  friend,  and  regard  the  bay 
Where  the  far  chalk  cliffs,  to  the  left  displayed. 
Glow  ochreous  in  the  decline  of  day. 

And  saunterers  pass  with  laugh  and  jest, 

A  handsome  couple  among  the  rest. 
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“That  smart  proud  pair,”  says  the  man  to  his  friend, 
“Are  to  marry  next  week.  .  .  .  How  little  he  thinks 
That  dozens  of  days  and  nights  on  end 
I  have  stroked  her  neck,  unhooked  the  links 
Of  her  sleeve  to  get  at  her  upper  arm.  .  .  . 

Well,  bliss  is  in  ignorance  ;  what's  the  harm  !  ” 


VI. 

IN  THE  CEMETERY. 

“You  see  those  mothers  squabbling  there?” 
Remarks  the  man  of  the  cemetery. 

“One  says  in  tears,  ‘  'Tis  mine  lies  here!’ 
Another,  ‘  A"<iy,  mine,  you  Pharisee!’ 

ISut  all  their  children  were  laid  therein 
At  different  hours,  like  sprats  in  a  tin. 


“.\nd  then  the  main  drain  had  to  cross, 

.And  we  moved  the  lot  some  nights  ago, 

.And  packed  them  away  in  the  general  foss 
With  hundreds  more.  But  their  folks  don’t  know. 
And  as  well  cry  over  a  new-laid  drain 
.As  anything  else,  to  ease  your  pain  !  ” 


VII. 

OUTSIDE  THE  WINDOW. 

“Aly  stick!”  he  says,  and  turns  in  the  lane 
To  the  house  just  left,  whence  a  vixen-voice 
Comes  out  with  the  firelight  through  the  pane. 

And  he  sees  within  that  the  girl  of  his  choice 
Stands  rating  her  mother  with  eyes  aglare 
For  something  said  while  he  was  there. 

“  .At  last  I  behold  her  soul  imdraped  !  ” 

Thinks  the  man  who  had  loved  her  more  than  himself ; 
“Aly  God  ! — 'tis  but  narrowly  1  have  escaped. 

Aly  precious  porcelain  proves  it  delf.” 

His  face  has  reddened  like  one  ashamed. 

And  he  steals  off,  leaving  his  stick  unclaimed. 

Q  Q  2 
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VIII. 

AT  THE  ALTAR-RAIL. 

“My  bride  is  not  coming,  alas!”  says  the  groom, 
And  the  telegram  shakes  in  his  hand.  “I  own 
It  was  hurried !  We  met  at  a  dancing-room 
When  I  went  to  the  Cattle-Show'  alone. 

And  then,  next  night,  where  the  Fountain  leaps. 

And  the  Street  of  the  Quarter-Circle  sweeps. 

“Ay — she  won  me  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 
’Twas  foolish,  perhaps  I — to  forsake  the  ways 
Of  the  flaring  town  for  a  farmer’s  life. 

She  agreed.  And  we  fixed  it.  Now  she  says  : 
‘It's  siceet  of  you,  dear,  to  prepare  me  a  nest. 
But  a  swift,  short,  gay  life  suits  me  best. 

What  I  really  am  you  have  never  gleaned, 

1  had  eaten  the  apple  ere  you  were  weaned.'” 

IX. 

IN  THE  NUPTIAL  CHAMBER. 

“0  that  soul-stabbing  tune  !  ”  And  up  in  the  bed 
Like  a  lace-robed  })hantoni  springs  the  bride  ; 

“And  why?”  asks  the  man  she  had  that  day  wed 
With  a  start,  as  the  band  plays  on  outside. 

“It’s  the  townsfolks’  cheery  compliment 
Because  of  our  marriage,  my  Innocent.” 

“0  but  you  don’t  know  !  ’Tis  the  passionate  air 
To  which  my  old  Love  waltzed  with  me. 

And  I  swore  as  we  spun  that  none  should  share 
My  home,  my  kisses,  till  death,  save  he  ! 

And  he  dominates  me  and  thrills  me  through. 

And  it’s  he  I  embrace  while  emhracing  you  !  ” 

X. 

ON  THE  DOORSTEP. 

She  sits  in  her  nightdress  without  the  door. 

And  her  father  comes  up  :  “  He  at  it  again  ?  ” 

He  hoarsely  cries — “  A  villain  !  ”  and  then 
Comes  her  husband  to  drag  her  in,  shamed  and  sore. 
The  elder  strikes  him.  He  falls  head-bare 
On  the  edge  of  the  step,  and  lies  senseless  there. 
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She,  seeing  him  stretched  like  a  corpse  at  length, 
Cries  out  to  her  father,  who  stands  aghast, 

"I  curse  you  with  all  my  soul  and  strength  ! 

You’ve  killed  him.  And  if  this  word’s  my  last 
1  curse  you.  ...  0  my  husband  dear — 

Live — do  as  you  will !  None  shall  interfere  !  ” 


XI. 

IN  THE  RESTAURANT. 

“But  hear.  If  you  stay,  and  the  child  be  born, 
It  will  pass  as  your  husband’s  with  the  rest. 
While,  if  we  fly,  the  teeth  of  scorn 
Will  be  gleaming  at  us  from  east  to  west ; 

And  the  child  will  come  as  a  thing  despised  ; 

I  feel  an  elopement  is  ill-advised.” 

“0  you  realise  not  what  it  is,  my  dear. 

To  a  woman  !  Daily  and  nightly  alarms 

Lest  the  truth  should  out.  How  can  I  stay  here. 

And  smile  and  take  him  into  my  arms  ! 

Come  to  the  child  no  name  or  fame 

Let  us  go,  and  face  it,  and  bear  the  shame.” 


XII. 

OVER  THE  COFFIN. 

They  stand  confronting,  the  coffin  between. 

His  wife  of  old,  and  his  wife  of  late. 

And  the  dead  man  whose  they  both  had  been 
Seems  listening  aloof,  as  to  things  past  date. 

“I  have  called,”  says  the  first.  “Do  you  marvel  or  not?” 
“In  truth,”  says  the  second,  “I  do — somewhat.” 

“Well,  there  was  a  word  to  be  said  by  me!  .  .  . 

I  divorced  that  man  because  of  you — 

It  seemed  I  must  do  it,  boundenly ; 

But  now^  I  am  older,  and  tell  you  true. 

For  life  is  little,  and  dead  lies  he  ; 

I  would  I  had  let  alone  you  two  ! 

And  both  of  us,  scorning  parochial  ways. 

Had  lived  like  the  wives  in  the  patriarchs’  days.” 

Thomas  H.4Rdy. 


NATIONAL  CONSERVATISM. 


The  Constitution  of  this  country  lies  in  a  critical  condition,  and 
the  Conservative  leaders  may  be  excused  if  their  energies  seen\ 
at  present  to  be  absorbed  in  efforts  to  save  its  life  even,  perhaps, 
at  the  cost  of  some  rather  hazardous  surgical  operations.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  rely  only  on  symptomatic  treatment. 
The  malady  is  still  active,  and  if  bad  is  not  to  become  worse 
the  causes  must  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  the  results.  I  propose 
in  this  article  to  try  and  identify  some  of  those  causes,  and  in 
doing  so  to  rely  as  far  as  possible  upon  evidence  drawn  directly 
from  the  actual  facts  which  are  before  us. 

The  immediate  cause  of  our  present  trouble,  or,  at  least,  the 
only  one  which  really  requires  explanation,  is  the  vote  given 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  the  last  two  general  elections. 
Following  as  it  did  upon  the  elections  of  1906,  its  character  was 
unprecedented  in  our  modern  political  history.  There  was 
nothing  unprecedented  in  the  Radical  attack  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  elections.  In  the  days  of  unauthorised  pro¬ 
grammes,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  with  a  greater  refinement  of 
thought  and  language,  led  assaults  upon  landed  property  very 
similar  to  those  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  a 
generation  earlier  Mr.  Bright  was  credited  with  confiscatory 
intentions  of  the  same  description.  It  is  now  some  twenty-five 
years  since  ]Mr.  John  Morley  began  to  talk  seriously  about 
mending  or  ending  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
the  first  of  his  party  in  that  field  of  revolutionary  activity. 
Denunciations  of  the  Peers,  and  unanimous  resolutions  for  the 
annihilation  of  their  powers,  have  long  been  a  normal  feature 
of  Radical  meetings.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old,  and  that  of  Disestablishment  is  still  older. 
Radical  attacks,  both  upon  private  property  and  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  have  been  repeatedly  delivered,  though  up  till  now  they 
have  never  received  the  deliberate  approval  of  the  electorate,  and 
the  consciousness  that  that  approval  would  be  withheld  has  often 
prevented  the  cooler  heads  of  the  party  from  endorsing  them.  I 
should  not  either  include  the  election  of  1906  among  unprece¬ 
dented  events,  though  in  the  size  of  the  majority  returned  it 
undoubtedly  was  so.  Explosions  of  Radical  discontent  have 
ahvays  followed  spells  of  Conservative  administration,  and  since 
in  this  case  the  Conservative  tenure  of  office  had  been  abnormally 
prolonged,  an  explosion  of  peculiar  violence  was  to  be  expected— 
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though  perhaps  the  event  surpassed  any  calculated  expectation. 
But  equally  unbroken  has  hitherto  been  the  law  that  experience 
of  Radical  legislation  should  be  followed  by  a  popular  Conserva¬ 
tive  reaction.  It  is  the  suspension  of  that  law  which  is  the 
uniquely  sinister  fact  of  the  present  situation,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  actual  peril  in  which  we  stand,  and  which 
if  it  continues  must  lead  the  country  and  Empire  to  final  disaster. 
Our  Constitution,  our  whole  polity,  and  Imperial  development, 
are  the  unconscious  product  of  the  national  character,  and  their 
continued  existence  must  depend  upon  the  continued  activity 
and  influence  of  the  various  attributes  of  which  that  character 
is  combined.  If  our  national  Conservatism  fails  us  no  jettisoning 
of  constitutional  cargo,  no  political  strategy  or  parliamentary 
tactics  can  save  either  the  Constitution  or  ultimately  the  Empire 
from  certain  catastrophe. 

When  there  is  a  failure  in  the  expected  action  of  any  known 
force  two  explanations  are  possible  :  either  the  force  itself  has 
become  extinct,  or  the  mechanism  through  which  it  operates 
has  become  ineffective.  Can  we  assume  that  our  national  Con¬ 
servatism  has  become  extinct?  If  we  cast  our  eyes  beyond  the 
range  of  parliamentary  politics  we  find  no  evidence  of  such  a 
phenomenon.  In  its  cruder  forms  Conservatism  is  still  the 
standing  subject  of  complaint  among  all  would-be  reformers  in 
every  department  of  national  life.  The  Conservatism  of  the 
artisan,  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  are  lamented 
wherever  sad-eyed  critics  of  their  country’s  defects  are  met 
together.  And  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
spirit,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  pervading  the  w'hole  of 
our  social  environment.  I  think  it  requires  definition.  I  should 
not  define  it  simply  as  an  aversion  from  change  in  itself.  It  is 
a  principle,  or  rather  an  attitude  of  mind  which  exists  under  all 
conditions,  and  since  it  survives  all  changes,  cannot  be  described 
as  being  in  final  opposition  to  any  change.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  define  it  rather  as  being  primarily  the  apotheosis  of  the 
practical  as  against  the  theoretical ;  in  fact,  as  being  one  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  recognised  practical  genius  of  the  nation.  It  clings 
to  the  knowm,  and  is  sceptical  of  all  a  priori  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  unknown.  In  that  sense  and  on  those  grounds  it  is  averse 
from  change.  Against  the  evidence  of  experience  theoretical 
arguments  have  in  its  eyes  no  weight  whatever,  and  even  when 
no  direct  antagonism  between  the  two  exists,  it  prefers  that  the 
logical  appeal  should  alw'ays  be  supplemented  by  the  appeal  to 
experience.  As  an  inevitable  corollary  of  this  attitude,  m  the 
field  of  politics  when  large  changes  are  advocated  it  demands  a 
tentative  and  experimental  advance  so  that  no  far-reaching 
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alteration  should  be  effected  which  does  not  rest  upon  experi¬ 
ence  as  upon  the  one  indispensable  foundation.  Eeforms  must 
be  practical  and  strictly  limited  to  the  evils  which  they  are 
required  to  meet ;  change  must  be  cautiously  undertaken,  not 
because  change  is  in  itself  bad,  but  because  the  extent  of  its 
indirect  results  have  again  and  again  proved  unforeseeable  hv 
human  reason  and  subversive  of  logical  theory.  Among  those 
classes  whose  education  is  narrow,  and  who  are  therefore 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  bearing  upon  their  own  case  of 
experience  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  vision,  this  attitude 
develops  into  that  crude  refusal  of  everything  new  or  untried 
which  is  really  the  caricature  of  Conservatism. 

Upon  this  practical  and  somewhat  passive  attitude  of  mind  two 
disturbing  influences  impinge.  Patience  is  necessary  for  its 
expression  in  action.  Eeadiness  to  endure  evil  must  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  aversion  from  reckless  efforts  after  improvement 
if  that  aversion  is  to  be  indulged.  And  patience  is  not  a  quality 
which  mankind  as  a  rule  is  able  to  display  with  constancy.  It 
is  probably  to  the  failures  of  patience  among  individuals  or  among 
classes  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  contradiction,  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  or  of  sympathy  with  suffering,  that  the  intermittent  influence 
of  Conservatism  in  our  political  past  has  been  principally  due. 
There  are  numbers  of  Englishmen  who  look  at  life  normally 
from  the  practical  and  cautious  Conservative  point  of  view,  but 
who  cannot  always  acquiesce  in  the  restraints  upon  action  which 
that  point  of  view  imposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal 
passivity  of  Conservatism  is  capable  of  being  stirred  by  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  the 
passion  of  defence.  If  it  is  suspicious  of  benefits  promised  it 
is  all  the  more  deeply  attached  to  advantages  of  which  it  has 
had  experience.  There  is  a  view  which  finds  frequent  ex]>ression 
in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  modern  politicians,  and  which 
attributes  an  exclusive  power  of  rousing  popular  enthusiasm  to 
proposals  of  constructive  policy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  axiom  more  entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  whether  as  shown 
in  history  or  as  known  to  our  every-day  experience.  Whether 
we  look  at  humanity  collected  in  large  masses  or  in  small  groups 
the  result  is  the  same  :  the  feeling  stirred  by  defence  is  always 
stronger  than  that  which  accompanies  attack.  Subjects  fighting 
for  a  |)rince  whose  rights  have  been  assailed,  nations  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  independence,  communities  struggling  for 
the  preservation  of  cherished  institutions,  have  always  displayed 
a  heroism  of  devotion  which  no  war  merely  of  attack  or  advance 
has  been  able  to  evolve.  The  sleepiest  rural  hamlet,  which  no 
promise  even  of  an  approaching  millennium  could  stir  to  interest. 
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can  be  moved  to  the  strongest  excitement  by  an  alteration  in 
the  services  of  its  parish  church  or  by  an  interference  with  some 
time-honoured  local  custom.  In  this  imperfect  world,  where 
no  one  may  count  upon  what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth,  men 
do  and  always  will  value  the  good  which  they  already  possess 
more  intensely  than  that  which  they  only  hope  to  obtain. 

The  force  is  there.  How  has  it  expressed  itself  politically  in 
the  past?  To  carry  the  retrospect  back  t(X)  far  would  be  weari¬ 
some  and  would  not  be  fruitful.  Events  which  occurred  under  a 
restricted  franchise  would  not  be  helpful  for  comparison  with 
the  present  day,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  that  Conservatism  really  concentrated  its 
forces  in  the  exclusive  sup|x)rt  of  one  |X)litical  party.  Seen  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  history  of  the  generation 
which  intervened  between  that  date  and  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century  is  accountable  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
During  that  period  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  closely  representative  of  the  Conservative  spirit.  Its 
history  exemplified  both  the  strength  of  that  spirit  and  the 
alternating  law  which  governs  its  expression.  The  period  opened 
with  a  revolt  against  the  inaction  of  previous  years,  intensified 
by  the  impatience  of  the  working-class  elector  at  his  long  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  franchise.  Eadicalism  got  a  start  which  it  signally 
failed  to  maintain.  Every  series  of  Radical  attacks  was  followed 
by  a  corresponding  outburst  of  Conservative  protest,  of  which 
the  party  in  Parliament  reaped  full  advantage.  In  their  own 
turn  they  were  driven  from  power  by  successive  concentrations 
of  impatience  with  existing  conditions.  But  taking  the  results 
as  a  whole  they  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Their  power  was 
not  limited  to  their  tenure  of  office.  Conservative  reaction 
followed  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  Liberal  victory  that  even 
while  Liberal  ministries  were  still  young  it  restrained  the  exces¬ 
sive  demands  of  Radical  extremists  with  its  chill  warning  of  the 
Xemesis  to  follow'.  Conservatism  was  throughout  that  period 
recognised  as  a  power,  as  a  constant  national  force  which  even 
its  opponents  in  the  day  of  their  triumph  hesitated  to  provoke 
to  the  uttermost. 

Such  it  was,  but  such  it  no  longer  is.  The  pendulum  has 
ceased  to  swing.  In  the  presence  of  measures  more  recklessly 
revolutionary,  and  of  attacks  upon  the  Constitution  more  direct 
and  vital  than  any  that  have  preceded  them,  there  is,  at  least 
throughout  our  urban  population,  little  or  no  sign  of  reaction, 
of  that  periodic  protest  of  Conservatism  to  which  we  had  become 
accustomed.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  south  it  has  shown 
itself.  The  close  personal  touch  between  different  classes  which 
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characterises  the  social  atmosphere  of  those  districts  must 
probably  be  held  accountable  for  the  fact.  The  Conservatism— 
or  it  may  be  only  the  self-interest — of  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community  has  been  alarmed,  and  so  far  as  their  influence  has 
extended  the  electoral  result  has  been  affected.  But  where  the 
working  classes  have  been  left  to  their  own  unassisted  judgment 
there  has  been,  practically  speaking,  no  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  party.  In  the  past  it  was  in  purely  working-class 
constituencies,  notably  in  London  and  in  Lancashire,  that  such 
reaction  was  quickest  to  show  itself.  There  is,  I  repeat,  no 
precedent  for  the  actual  situation.  When  the  Khaki  election 
interrupted  the  alternating  law  it  was  regarded  as  a  unique 
example  of  the  power  of  warlike  enthusiasm  to  override  normal 
conditions.  But  now  that  law  has  been  suspended  through  two 
elections,  and  that  without  any  influence  from  outside,  without 
any  national  crisis  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  franchise 
is  unaltered — the  men  who  voted  in  1906,  and  twice  in  1910,  were 
the  same  men,  or  sons  of  the  men.  who  voted  in  ’74,  in  ’86, 
in  ’95,  in  1900.  If  the  national  character  has  been  suddenly 
transformed  we  should  look  for  some  great  convulsion,  social, 
political,  or  industrial,  to  account  for  the  fact,  hut  no  such  can 
be  pointed  to.  How  are  the  facts  to  be  explained?  What  is 
the  evil  influence  which  has  been  at  work? 

It  is  useless  to  consider  any  explanation  which  does  not  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  dates.  Socialism  existed  long  before  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century — its  progress  would  have 
been  shown  in  a  steady  weakening  of  Conservative  forces,  not 
in  their  sudden  and  unprepared  atrophy.  An  omission  to  urge 
with  sufficient  zeal  the  teachings  of  Tariff  Eeform  cannot  account 
for  the  failure  to  reach  a  standard  of  success  which  was  attained 
before  Tariff  Reform  was  heard  of.  Our  organisation  is  faulty; 
hut  it  has  never  been  anything  else.  If  its  defects  are  more 
general  than  they  were,  it  would  be  safer  to  regard  them  as  a 
symptom  rather  than  as  a  cause — as  a  proof  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  spirit  of  the  party  itself. 

There  are  only  two  political  developments  of  sufficiently  recent 
origin  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  problem.  One  is 
the  capture  of  the  trades  union  organisations  by  the  Socialist 
leaders.  That  fact  may  be  responsible  for  the  increased  numbers 
of  the  Labour  party — it  may  even  account  for  a  few  Radical 
victories.  But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  its  influence. 
Working  men  have  allowed  a  minority  of  zealous  politicians  to 
secure  control  over  their  trade  organisations,  but  they  seem  by 
no  means  universally  willing  in  other  directions  to  submit  their 
own  individual  action  to  the  direction  of  the  organisations  thus 
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officered.  And  as  regards  the  present  question  one  argument 
suffices.  If  Liberal  victories  were  mainly,  or  even  largely,  the 
result  of  organised  Socialist  activity,  then  wherever  a  Liberal 
and  a  Socialist  found  themselves  opposed  victory  would  have 
remained  with  the  latter.  Such  has  notoriously  not  been  the 
case.  What  we  have  got  to  face  is  the  general  defeat  of  the 
Conservative  party,  not  the  partial  victory  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  it. 

The  other  event  which  synchronises  with  the  catastrophe  of 
Conservatism  is,  of  course,  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Tariff 
Reform  by  the  Conservative  party.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone 
will  maintain  that  suggestions  for  protective  or  retaliatory  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  would  by  themselves  have  produced  any 
bitter  or  permanent  hostility.  There  is  no  need  to  minimise  the 
undoubted  unpopularity  of  the  food-tax  proposals  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  presented  to  the  electorate,  but  I  confess 
to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that  unpopularity  belongs  wholly  and 
essentially  to  the  proposals  in  themselves  apart  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  presentation.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
one  shilling  tax  on  corn  imposed  during  the  war  was  received 
by  public  opinion  with  perfect  equanimity,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  argue  that  the  proposal  of  a  two-shilling  tax,  mitigated  by  the 
free  admission  of  colonial  grain,  must  inevitably  have  met  with 
such  far-reaching  and  resolute  opposition.  One  is  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  explanation  of  which  we  are  in  search  is 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  inception 
and  development  of  the  Tariff  Leform  movement  than  in  the 
actual  merits  or  demerits  of  its  policy. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  inevitable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  the  policy  acceptable  to  Conservative  instincts.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  that  fundamental  suspicion  of  merely  logical  theory 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  our  national  Conservatism.  Fiscal 
Reform,  therefore,  has  this  essential  weakness  from  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  that  its  advantages  can  only  effectively  be 
argued  on  theoretic  grounds.  T  must  call  attention  to  the 
qualifying  adverb.  That  Fiscal  Reform  can  be  argued  on  other 
than  theoretic  grounds,  that  experience  can  be  appealed  to  in 
the  course  of  Fiscal  discussion,  T  should  certainly  not  think  of 
denying.  The  evidence  of  seven  weary  years  of  controversy 
would  at  once  convince  me  of  error.  Have  we  not  heard  again 
and  again  the  appeal  of  Free  Traders  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  last  half-century,  and  seen  it  triumphantly  rejected  by 
evidence  of  the  more  rapid  advance  in  prosperity  in  Protectionist 
countries?  Have  w*e  not  been  urged  to  action  by  contemplating 
the  distress  and  unemployment  at  home,  and  then  been  chilled 
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by  reports  of  equal  distress  and  unemployment  abroad?  Have 
we  not  read  columns  of  unassailable  statistics  on  a  Monday  and 
seen  them  refuted  by  rows  of  unanswerable  figures  on  the 
Tuesday?  Whenever  some  authoritative  return  has  brought 
with  it  a  moment’s  happy  sense  of  conviction,  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  has  not  the  cup  been  dashed  from  our  lips  by  the 
almost  instantaneous  proof  that  where  the  return  was  not  in¬ 
accurate  it  was  incomplete,  and  where  it  was  not  incomplete  it 
was  inapplicable?  And  if  the  continuous  thrust  and  parry  of  the 
combatants  has  dazed  our  wits,  our  bewilderment  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  their  rapid  changes  of  ground.  A  few  years  ago  Tariff 
"Reformers  would  dwell  with  sadly  complacent  insistence  upon 
each  recurring  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  Free  Traders 
averted  their  gaze  from  details  and  talked  in  superior  fashion  of 
general  causes  and  laws  of  larger  influence.  Now  it  is  the  Free 
Traders  who  exultantly  press  the  returns  upon  our  notice,  while 
the  patronage  of  general  causes  and  larger  laws  is  left  exclusively 
to  their  opponents.  Certainly,  the  question  has  been  argued  by 
appeals  to  experience,  and  the  result  has  only  been  to  show  that 
such  arguments  are  wholly  inconclusive  and  unsuited  to  the 
subject.  Commercial  conditions  vary  so  infinitely  and  so  subtly 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  times,  that  in  urging  com¬ 
mercial  reform  we  must  be  content  to  trust  both  for  the  support 
of  our  own  convictions  and  for  our  power  to  persuade  others  to 
the  strength  of  our  own  economic  logic. 

That  is  no  reason  why  such  reform  should  not  be  advocated, 
but  it  is  a  reason  why  Conservative  advocates  should  approach 
it  in  a  spirit  of  restraint.  The  results  which  would  flow  from 
it  cannot  he  assumed  as  self-evident  or  axiomatic,  and  it  can 
only  be  safely  pressed  upon  a  cautious  Conservatism  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  whose  highly  probable  advantages  make  it  well  worth 
trying.  It  was  quite  possible  to  treat  it  from  that  point  of  view. 
The  shilling  tax  on  corn,  for  instance,  might  have  been  retained 
or  renewed,  and  in  a  subsequent  Budget — w’ithout  any  sounding 
of  trumpets  or  proclamation  of  general  principles — might  have 
been  doubled  as  towards  foreign  countries  and  remitted  for  the 
colonies,  while  at  the  same  time  reductions  of  taxation  were  made 
upon  other  articles  of  general  consumption.  A  great  many 
perorations  upon  Imperial  unity  would  have  been  lost  to  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  experiment  of  Imperial  preference  would  at  least 
have  been  tried,  and  tried  under  conditions  far  more  secure  from 
disaster  than  can  ever  attend  it  now\  Of  course,  the  cry  of  the 
httle  loaf  would  have  been  raised;  but  if  the  experiment  had 
succeeded,  if  the  working  man  had  found  his  weekly  budget  in 
no  way  increased,  the  cry  would  have  lost  its  power  for  injury. 
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And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  had  failed,  the  tax 
could  have  been  dropped  as  quietly  as  it  had  been  introduced ; 
no  consistency  would  have  been  engaged,  no  honour  pledged,  no 
large  interests  or  Imperial  sentiment  involved. 

But  my  object  now  is  to  point  out  that  such  a  line  of  action 
as  I  have  sketched  would  have  contained  no  offence  to  Conserva¬ 
tive  instincts,  would  not  have  ignored  the  spirit  upon  which  the 
health  and  life  of  the  Conservative  party  depends.  How  different 
were  the  methods  actually  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  Tariff 
Reform  is  within  the  memories  of  us  all.  Great  and  far-reaching 
princijdes  were  promulgated,  and  it  was  demanded  that  our  whole 
fiscal  system  should  be  revolutionised  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  them  and  with  the  “inspiring 
ideals”  which  they  contained.  General  statements,  not  too  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  in  detail,  were  cast  pell-mell  into  the  arena 
of  discussion.  AH  the  resources  of  oratory  and  agitation  were 
employed  to  magnify  proposals  whose  extent  was  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  undefined.  Instead  of  being  asked  to  acquiesce  in  some 
new  taxes  we  were  called  upon  to  join  a  crusade,  to  accept  a 
gospel,  to  devote  our  lives  to  a  cause.  The  superlatives  of  the 
English  language  were  ransacked  to  describe  the  calamities  that 
would  overtake  the  Empire  if  everything  that  the  reformers 
demanded  was  not  conceded,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  portray 
the  blessings  that  would  fall  upon  all  alike  if  their  panacea  were 
adopted.  Devotion  to  Conservatism,  if  unaccompanied  by  devo¬ 
tion  to  this  single  non-Conservative  cause,  was  derided  in  speech 
and  proscribed  in  action.  The  spirit  which  pervaded  the  move¬ 
ment  was  instinct  with  qualities  which  Conservatives  have  long 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  vices  of  Ivadicalism.  The  dogmatic 
infallibility  of  the  elect,  the  impatience  of  delay  or  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  the  reckless  assurances,  the  appeals  to  the  covetousness  of 
class,  all  were  there.  I  do  not  say  that  this  description  applies 
to  all  who  advocated  Tariff  Reform — to  our  party  leaders,  perhaps, 
least  of  all  ;  but  its  truth  as  regards  the  propaganda  as  a  whole 
will  hardly  be  denied.  And  among  a  section — a  minority,  no 
doubt,  but  one  singularly  vocal — the  repudiation  of  Conservative 
methods  of  reform  was  accompanied  by  a  repudiation  of  Conser¬ 
vative  objects  of  defence.  The  rights  of  individuals,  the  claims 
of  the  Church  in  education,  even  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
were  causes  if  not  to  be  abandoned  at  least  to  be  compromised 
or  otherwise  got  out  of  the  way.  Their  merits  were  questioned, 
those  who  clung  to  them  were  stigmatised  as  bigots  or  obscur¬ 
antists,  the  display  of  any  ardour  in  their  defence  was  treated  as 
a  disguised  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Tariff  Reform.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  this  group  would  hardly  have  resented  the 
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charge  that  one  object  of  their  efforts  was  to  purge  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  of  Conservatism. 

Intentionally  or  not,  that  result  was  largely  achieved.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  six  years,  from  1903  to  1909, 
the  spirit  of  national  Conservatism  was  unrepresented  in  the 
organisation  of  political  parties.  In  1909  judgment  fell.  The 
Radical  attack  developed  in  violence,  worked  more  recklessly  by 
the  same  methods,  backed  by  appeals  more  unscrupulous  to  the 
same  passions  as  those  upon  which  their  misguided  opponents 
had  chosen  to  rely.  The  classes  whose  interests  were  immediately 
menaced  sounded  the  alarm  ;  the  more  educated  members  of  the 
community,  realising  the  threatened  peril,  roused  themselves  to 
avert  it.  The  challenge  was  taken  up;  the  battle  was  joined; 
and  men  arguing  the  present  from  the  past  were  hopeful  of 
success.  They  remembered  how  attacks  of  a  similar  nature  upon 
the  security  of  property  and  upon  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
had  been  made  before,  and  how’  the  nation  when  appealed  to 
had  refused  to  endorse  them.  Phrases  of  confidence  begotten  of 
earlier  experience  were  common  on  men’s  lips  :  “they  have  gone 
too  far — the  country  wdll  never  stand  it.”  But,  alas  !  the  banner 
under  which  the  forces  of  resistance  had  been  wont  to  rally  had 
been  cast  aside  and  dishonoured,  their  legions  had  been  dispersed, 
their  battle-cry  had  been  silenced.  Those  who  tried  to  utter  it 
now  could  do  so  only  with  stammering  lips,  compelled  as  they 
were  to  combine  with  it  a  wholly  contradictory  form  of  appeal. 
Electors  could  no  longer  be  urged  to  adhere  to  tried  and  tested 
paths  and  avoid  reckless  plunges  into  the  unknown,  to  mistrust 
large  promises  of  future  benefit  and  to  refuse  the  disturbance 
of  present  security  by  which  those  promises  were  conditioned. 
Such  arguments  if  dwelt  upon  would  have  been  stultified  by  the 
inevitable  peroration  upon  the  necessity  of  immediate  fiscal 
revolution  and  the  glorious  prospects  w’hich  it  would  open  to  the 
working  man.  I  heard  of  one  elector  who  in  refusing  his  vote 
to  the  canvasser  of  a  Tariff  Reform  candidate,  said  in  so  many 
words  that  though  the  promises  made  seemed  fair  he  did  not  like 
changes  of  which  he  could  not  see  the  end,  and  preferred  to 
leave  things  as  they  were.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  decision  was  come  to  on  grounds  of  such  conscious 
Conservatism.  It  was  rather  that  the  sentiment  was  unappealed 
to  and  lay  dormant.  The  six  years’  agitation  had  done  its  work. 
The  Conservative  party  was  no  longer  recognised  as  Conservative. 
Shorn  of  all  rhetoric,  the  controversy — at  least,  during  the  first 
of  the  two  recent  elections — sank  into  a  sordid  competition  of 
bribes.  The  electors  were  asked  in  effect  to  choose  between 
robbing  the  foreigner  and  the  landlord.  It  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
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for  surprise  that  upon  the  issue  so  presented  they  decided  the 
landlord  to  be  the  nearer  and  the  more  certain  prey. 

The  accuracy  of  this  picture  will  probably  be  disputed, 
especially  by  the  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
party.  They  will  charge  me  with  having  omitted  one  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  its  fwlicy,  its  appeal  to  Imperialism.  Even  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  older  Conservatism  has  been  abandoned, 
Imperialism  has  taken  its  place — a  cause  capable  of  larger  inspira¬ 
tion  and  embodying  a  nobler  ideal.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
question  the  latter  statement.  The  ideal  of  Imperialism  is  nobler 
than  that  of  Conservatism.  So  is  that  of  Patriotism.  So  is  that 
of  Christianity.  Conservatism  has  never  pretended  to  embody 
an  ideal  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Conservative  from 
being  also  an  Imperialist,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  being  a  Patriot  or  a  Christian.  The  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  Empire  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  much  the 
object  of  all  Englishmen  as  the  prosperity  and  good  government 
of  its  people  and  the  improvement  of  their  social  condition.  Such 
objects  can  be  pursued  by  true  methods  or  by  false  ones,  in 
accordance  with  the  jirinciples  of  Conservatism  or  by  following 
the  dictates  of  Radicalism.  What  I  protest  against  is  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  Empire  can  only  be  maintained  by  doing 
violence  to  the  Conservative  spirit.  It  must  be  felt  indeed — 
without  urging  the  point  in  any  way  prejudicially  to  the  merits 
of  the  question — that  it  is  a  misfortune  accruing  to  the  policy 
of  Preference  that  it  has  divided  the  forces  of  Imperialism  and 
seriously  weakened  an  appeal  which  should  be  universal.  But 
leaving  that  point  aside,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  foregoing 
contention  that,  whatever  may  now  be  possible,  the  policy  of 
Preference  like  the  rest  of  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  could 
have  been  pursued  along  Conservative  lines.  In  so  far  as  we  liave 
failed  to  do  that  it  has  been  not  because  we  held  to  the  ideal 
of  Imperialism,  but  because  we  were  faithless  to  the  principles  of 
Conservatism. 

"Not  faithless,”  some  will  reply,  “only  convinced  of  its  in¬ 
capacity  to  appeal  to  the  favour  of  the  masses.  All  authorities 
concurred  in  impressing  upon  us  that  fact.  Look  at  the  party 
newspapers,  listen  to  the  evidence  of  local  agents,  of  wire-pullers, 
of  political  workers  in  our  great  towns.  The  Conservatism  of 
negation,  of  cautious  reform,  of  defence,  was  ‘  played  out.’ 
Without  a  great  constructive  policy,  without  an  appeal  to  work¬ 
ing-men’s  pockets,  without  the  adoption  of  our  adversaries’ 
methods,  the  Conservative  party  was  doomed.” 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
quoted.  It  has  always  been  their  opinion,  and  again  and  again 
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when  the  question  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  the 
opinion  has  been  proved  wrong.  Throughout  that  ])eriod  of 
Conservative  predominance  to  whose  witness  1  have  appealed,  the 
same  contention  was  continually  being  urged  from  the  same 
quarters.  It  was  always  urged  with  special  insistence  whenever 
the  confidence  of  the  party  had  been  temporarily  weakened  by 
defeat.  But  in  those  days  it  was  never  acquiesced  in,  and  the  defeat 
was  in  every  case  succeeded  by  victory.  The  pressure  was  some¬ 
times  very  strong.  At  one  time  this  repudiation  of  “the  older  Con¬ 
servatism  ”  was  championed  by  the  most  brilliant  platform  orator, 
the  most  popular  political  leader  of  the  day.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  Lord  Salisbury — who,  both  in  the  qualities  and  in  the 
defects  of  his  mind,  was  in  many  ways  the  very  embodiment  of  our 
national  Conservatism — broke  with  his  second-in-command  upon 
this  very  issue,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  incurring  the  loss 
of  a  single  supporter  in  the  country.  If  time  and  space  allowed  it 
would  be  interesting  to  try  and  determine  the  reasons  which 
expose  to  this  particular  form  of  error  the  classes  referred  to. 
Some  are  apparent.  The  information  of  the  wire-piilliiig 
hierarchy  is  drawn  ultimately  from  two  sources  :  the  complaints 
of  discontented  supporters,  and  the  reasons  given  by  recalcitrant 
voters.  The  former  are  of  value  in  inverse  pro|x)rtion  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  volunteered,  and  the  number  of  them 
reported  which  have  not  been  volunteered  is,  T  suspect,  small. 
The  man  with  a  grievance  represents  no  one  but  himself,  and 
he  is  peculiarly  unrejiresentative  of  the  average  Conservative 
working  man.  The  reasons  given  by  those  who  have  voted 
against  us  are  only  worth  considering  when  they  come  from  those 
who  might  be  induced  to  vote  for  us.  More  than  90  per  cent, 
belong  to  that  immovable  mass  of  opinion  which  forms  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  Radicalism.  A  turnover  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  last  election 
would  have  given  us  a  parliamentary  majority  of  forty ;  a  turn¬ 
over  of  10  per  cent,  a  majority  larger  than  we  have  ever  possessed. 
The  “democratic”  worker  whose  information  is  always  hailed 
as  so  specially  enlightening  finds  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  separating 
these  two  most  unequally  divided  and  unequally  important  groups 
of  opinion.  He  reports  as  a  whole  the  opinions  of  those  among 
his  neighbours  whom  he  knows  to  have  voted  Radical ;  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  most  careful  cross-examination,  to 
induce  him  to  discriminate  between  the  views  of  the  eighteen  or 
nineteen  resolute  Radicals  and  those  of  the  one  or  two  potential 
Conservatives.  Thus  the  wire-pullers’  information  becomes 
vitiated  at  the  source,  and  vitiated  always  in  one  direction.  But 
whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  error,  our  present  wretched  experi¬ 
ence  at  least  completes  the  chain  of  evidence  which  condemns 
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it.  So  long  as  this  advice  was  disregarded  the  party  won,  now 
that  it  has  been  listened  to  the  party  has  lost. 

I  will  deal  shortly  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 
actual  programme  to  which  we  are  committed ;  my  argument  is 
concerned  more  with  methods  than  with  measures.  As  regards 
the  defensive  portions  of  that  programme,  the  resistance  to  be 
offered  to  the  Government  policy,  nothing  need  be  said.  The 
stronger,  the  more  resolute,  the  more  uncompromising  it  is  the 
greater  will  be  its  appeal  to  the  Conservative  spirit.  For  the  rest, 
facts  must  be  faced.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  our  institutions 
has  been  severe,  and  is  in  some  directions  already  beyond  repair. 
We  are  no  longer  only  called  upon  to  defend  our  fortress  from 
attack,  its  walls  have  been  shaken  to  their  foundations  and  props 
must  be  devised  for  their  support.  Some  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  probably,  in  any 
circumstances,  have  been  desirable.  It  has  admitted  defects 
which  have  become  notably  intensified  during  the  last  genera- 
’tion,  and  the  practical  reform  of  admitted  defects  has  always 
been  acceptable  to  the  Conservative  spirit.  But  whether  with  a 
reformed  or  unre formed  House  of  Lords  the  stability  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  stands  has  received  a  shock  from  which  it  can 
hardly  recover.  Some  additional  mechanism  of  security  seems 
inevitable.  If  our  leaders  see  in  the  Eeferendum  a  method  for 
supplying  the  required  support  there  is  no  reason  for  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  The  proposal  in  itself  is  so  new, 
so  untried,  its  ultimate  results  in  various  directions  are  so  in¬ 
calculable  that  nothing  but  necessity  could  justify  its  adoption 
by  the  Conservative  party.  But  the  existence  of  that  necessity 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  there  are  elements  in  the  proposal  which 
make  it  attractive.  Under  its  operation  the  constituencies  would 
be  called  upon  to  judge  of  measures  already  embodied  in  Bills 
whose  details  w'ould  have  been  discussed  and  their  ja'actical 
results  emphasised  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  should 
supply  material  for  the  practical  genius  of  the  people  to  work 
upon  which  is  wholly  out  of  their  reach  under  present  conditions. 
But  in  all  these  matters,  and  especially  in  connection  with  House 
of  Lords  reform,  let  the  party  be  faithful  to  Conservative  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  this  case  the  evil  which  has  to  be  reformed  I  take  to  be 
the  absorption  of  our  Second  Chamber  into  the  ranks  of  a  single 
political  party,  and  its  total  independence  of  the  alternating  law 
which  governs  the  action  of  the  rest  of  our  Constitution.  Do 
not  let  us  by  any  literary  desire  for  logical  symmetry,  by  any 
anxiety  to  provide  against  possible  contingencies,  be  led  into 
going  an  inch  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  We  are  told  in 
some  quarters  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  combine  the  hereditary 
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and  nominated  elements,  and  that  therefore  the  former  should 
either  be  removed  altogether  or  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity. 
When  the  impossibility  arises,  if  it  ever  does,  it  can  he  dealt 
with.  In  legislation  it  is  nearly  always  better  to  make  two  bites 
of  a  cherry — there  is  less  danger  of  swallowing  the  stone  with 
the  fruit.  Above  all,  let  us  avoid  the  mere  debating  temptation 
to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  our  proposals  in  our  appeals  for 
support.  It  is  to  the  Conservative  mind  that  our  arguments 
must  be  addressed,  the  Conservative  spirit  which  it  is  necessary 
to  rouse  into  action  for  our  owm  and  our  country’s  salvation. 

And  the  enthusiasts  for  Taritf  Reform  must  learn  patience. 
Whether  their  policy,  or  at  all  events  the  least  popular  part  of  it, 
can  survive  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  be  rising  against  it 
from  all  directions  appears  doubtful.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
ultimate  prospects  of  success  it  must  abate  its  present  claims. 
It  must  accept  that  secondary  position  upon  our  ]n-ogramme  to 
which  alone  any  scheme  of  merely  experimental  reform  is 
entitled.  Where  its  provisions  have  been  found  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  breast  of  a  cautious  Conservatism  they  must  no 
longer  he  forced  upon  its  acceptance.  The  policy  of  defence, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  needed,  of  defensive  construction,  must  be 
placed  unequivocally  in  the  forefront.  Even  the  fanatics  of  the 
cause,  even  those  who  are  Tariff  Reformers  first  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  afterwards,  must  realise  that  until  they  succeed  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Radical  party  to  their  fiscal  views  they  must,  as 
the  only  alternative,  submit  to  Conservative  restraints. 

It  may  be  that  national  Conservatism  is  itself  a  weakening 
force  ;  if  it  be  so  we  can  look  for  little  but  catastrophe  in  our 
immediate  future.  Rut  looking  at  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years  as  a  whole,  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  such  a  calamity  having 
overtaken  us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  constitutional  machinery  by  which 
that  force  has  hitherto  expressed  itself  politically  has  been 
deliberately  converted  from  its  purpose.  That  machinery  must 
be  redevoted  to  its  true  functions.  Every  member  of  the  party, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  of  his  personal  desires  or  of  the  dreams 
that  inspire  him,  must  consecrate  his  efforts  to  that  object.  He 
is  not  his  owm  master.  He  belongs  to  a  party  w’hich  exists  as 
the  representative  of  a  great  national  attribute  whose  expression 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  If  the  party  fails  in  the 
trust  committed  to  it  none  other  can  take  it  up.  The  betrayal 
will  be  final  and  complete,  and  those  who  have  permitted  it  will 
be  responsible  for  its  results. 


Em  ANON. 
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The  trouble  with  the  Tories  at  present  is  that  they  will  not  look 
facts  in  the  face  :  that  they  refuse  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  conduct.  Lord  Milner,  in  a  moment  of  emotion,  bor¬ 
rowed  an  angry  phrase  from  the  man  in  the  street  to  express 
the  policy  of  ignoring  results.  There  are  men  who  on  principle 
decline  to  count  the  cost  of  their  actions.  In  the  domain  of 
ethics  this  may  be  heroism,  but  a  martyr’s  crown  is  not  the 
politician’s  aim  ;  and  in  practical  life  this  kind  of  valour  nearly 
always  leads  to  ruin.  The  Peers  damned  the  consequences,  and 
now  the  consequences  have  damned  the  Peers.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Lords  have  played  deep  and  unskilfully,  and  they  have 
lost.  They  played  for  high  stakes — nothing  less  than  the  equal 
division  of  political  power  with  the  House  of  Commons — and 
they  have  not  won.  The  House  of  Lords  gambled  on  the  Budget 
of  1909,  being  told  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Tariff  Eeform  would  win.  They  lost  the  coup,  and,  like 
most  men  when  they  are  losing,  they  reversed  their  tactics,  and 
flew  from  one  mistake  to  another.  They  played  the  Eosebery 
resolution,  and  lost  again,  which  is  not  surprising.  For  though 
the  electors  are  not  very  skilled  in  dialectic,  they  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  if  it  was  decided  in  May,  1910,  that  an  here¬ 
ditary  peerage  should  not  confer  the  right  to  sit  and  vote,  the 
same  peerage  could  hardly  convey  in  November,  1909.  a  strong 
title  to  reject  the  Finance  Bill.  When  a  gentleman  loses,  the 
only  course  open  to  him  is  to  pay.  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  if 
possible — anyway,  without  squabbling  or  whining.  The  price 
the  Peers  have  to  pay  for  their  hlunders  is  the  Parliament  Bill, 
with  amendments,  if  they  can  be  secured;  if  not,  without.  It 
is  not  so  stiff  a  pi’ice  as  it  looks,  for  if  examined  calmly,  apart 
from  party  passion,  it  will  he  found  to  be  little  more  than  the 
enactment  of  existing  custom.  The  present  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  only  that  of  animated  delay.  It  is  time  that  the 
Lords  recovered  their  dignity  and  common  sense,  and  recognised 
that  the  Parliament  Bill,  so  amended  as  to  prolong  the  period  of 
delay,  is  an  inevitable  limitation  of  their  pow’ers,  and  therefore 
the  best  solution  of  the  constitutional  difficulty  that  can  now  be 
negotiated.  There  is  another  point  in  which  the  Parliament 
Bill  must  be  amended.  When  the  period  of  delay,  w’hether  two 
or  three  or  four  years,  has  expired,  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Lords  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  assumed,  or  declared 
obligatory.  This  may  raise  a  smile ;  but  it  is  neither  a  drafts- 
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man’s  point,  nor  a  metaphysical  quibble  :  it  is  very  important.  i 

As  ^Ir.  Gibson  Bowies  pointed  out  in  the  last  House  of  Commons,  e 

under  the  Parliament  Bill  as  it  stands  there  would  be  twm  kinds  i 

of  statutes — those  which  had  been  passed  by  King,  Lords,  and  ^ 

Commons,  and  those  which  had  been  passed  by  King  and 
Commons.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  pass  over  as  non¬ 
existent  two  estates  of  the  Bealm,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tern-  | 

poral  and  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  bring  the 
Sovereign  into  direct  contact  with  a  popular  assembly.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  from  the  Liberals,  who  have  suddenly  become  jealous 
of  derogations  from  the  kingly  power,  about  not  interfering  with 
the  Boyal  Prerogative  in  the  matter  of  creating  Peers.  If  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  might  not  the  Loyal 
veto  assume  a  totally  difierent  aspect?  It  is  possible  that  a 
Sovereign  might  think  it  his  duty  towards  his  subjects  to  refuse 
his  assent  to  a  Bill  which  had  been  passed  by  half  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  All  the  unim|X)rtant  humdrum  Bills  of  routine  would  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  the  exciting,  vitally 
important  Bills,  such  as  Home  Pule,  Disestablishment,  One-man- 
one-vote  Bills,  would  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone. 
IMight  not  they  who  vehemently  objected  to  Home  Buie  or  Dis¬ 
establishment  refuse  to  obey  those  Acts  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  jiassed  by  Parliament?  During  the  Commonwealth, 
when  both  King  and  House  of  Ijords  were  abolished,  many  people 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  laws  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  difficulty  might  conceivably  be  got 
over  bv  the  use  of  apt  words  which  should  either  compel  the 
House  of  TiOrds  to  give  its  assent  to  Bills,  after  the  prescribed 
period  of  delay,  or  should  assume  that  such  consent  had  been 
given.  A  legal  fiction  is  better  than  a  violent  illegality.  It  pre¬ 
serves  the  constitutional  form,  and  thus  leaves  a  locus  penitenti^. 
There  is  another  amendment  which  the  Conservative  Party 
shoidd  use  all  its  efforts  to  obtain — the  insertion  of  a  general 
election  between  the  second  and  third,  or  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  presentations  of  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  House  of  Ijords  will  not  use 
their  jiower  of  delay  capriciously  and  frivolously ;  that  it  will 
be  onlv  Bills  of  first-rate  im]K)rtance  dealing  with  the  Union, 
the  rights  of  property,  the  distribution  of  the  franchise,  the 
Constitution,  which  they  will  twdce  reject.  If  that  he  granted— 
and  none  but  a  sand-blind  partisan  would  deny  it — why  should 
the  Liberals  refuse  an  apjieal  to  the  electors  before  the  extreme 
course  is  taken  of  assuming  or  compelling  the  assent  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature?  Under  five-year  Parlia¬ 
ments  it  could  but  accelerate  the  general  election  by  a  year,  or  | 
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at  the  most  two  years ;  and  it  would  give  us  the  Keferenduni  in 
the  only  form  in  which  I  believe  it  can  be  applied  to  the  politics 
of  this  country.  But  the  proposal  is  so  reasonable  and  expedient 
that  it  has  little  chance  of  acceptance,  I  fear,  from  the  Eadicals 
in  their  present  mood. 

Therefore  let  us  take  the  worst  view  of  the  situation.  Let 
ns  supjiose  that  the  Government  and  its  supporters  refuse  to 
extend  the  period  of  delay,  and  decline  to  interjiose  an  appeal 
to  the  people  before  the  compulsion  or  passing  over  of  half  the 
Legislature.  Tjet  us  assume  that  the  Eadicals  do  really  intend 
to  do  that  which  they  deny,  to  apply  single-chamber  govern¬ 
ment  to  important  Bills,  and  double-chamber  government  to  un- 
im|X)rtant  Bills.  Ought  the  Peers  to  pass  or  reject  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill?  Apart  from  the  theory — and  it  is  only  a  theory — 
of  the  Constitution  that  general  elections  decide  all  issues,  even 
such  as  involve  a  reconstruction  or  destruction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  answer  to  the  question  must  he  sought  in  another 
question,  namely.  What  will  happen  if  the  Peers  reject  the 
Parliament  Bill?  Another  general  election  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  not  thought  of  by  the  most  hot-headed  Tory.  ^[r. 
Asquith  might  resign  ;  but  as  Afr.  Balfour  could  not  hold  office 
for  a  week,  that  too  is  out  of  the  question.  There  remains  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  Peers;  and  this  course,  1  see,  is  advo¬ 
cated  as  the  least  evil  by  some  I’nionist  leaders.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  a  speech  at  Bedford,  that 
the  creation  of  five  hundred  Peers  would  he  “the  least  injurious 
course  to  the  nation.”  The  speech  was  no  doubt  condensed  in 
the  report,  which  gives  no  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Has  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  thought  out  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  creation  of  five  hundred  Peers?  It  would  place  the  Eadical 
Government  in  immediate  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  Upper 
House,  which  would  enable  them  at  once,  without  the  (telnrj  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  durinq  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament, 
to  pass  into  law  Bills  for  Home  Enle,  for  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  for  universal  adult  suffrage.  Tender 
the  Parliament  Bill,  as  it  stands,  the  Eadicals  would  only  he 
able  to  carry  one  of  these  measures,  or  at  most  two,  before  the 
next  election.  The  Home  Eule  Bill  cannot  he  introduced  before 
next  year,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  rejected  in  19P2  and  1913, 
it  would  come  up  for  the  third  and  final  time  in  1914,  only  one 
year  before  the  next  election.  Disestablishment  and  one-man- 
one-vote  (probably  including  votes  for  women)  might  he  started 
in  1913,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  one  of  the  two 
could  be  dealt  with  in  one  session.  Afore  probably  the  third 
Bill  could  not  be  launched  before  the  session  of  1914,  and  so 
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could  not  be  forcibly  passed  into  law  during  this  Parliament. 
But  with  an  obedient  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  pass  all  these  three  Bills  pat-a-cake,  one  after  the 
other — the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1912,  and  the  One-man-one-vote 
and  Disestablishment  Bills  in  1913,  certainly  in  1914,  And  let 
us  remember  that  the  Government  would  pass  all  these  measures 
without  the  slightest  violation  of  constitutional  law  or  practice. 
There  would  be  no  single-chamber  Acts  then,  no  dispensing 
with  the  assent  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature — a  procedure 
which  is  certain  to  shock  a  great  many  people,  irrespective 
of  party.  All  these  Acts  would  have  received  the  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  regular  way  before  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  Crown.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  Radicals  want 
the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  Parliament  Bill  in  order  that 
five  hundred  Peers  may  be  created?  They  want  it,  because  of 
two  violent  unconstitutional  courses  before  them  the  creation  of 
five  hundred  Peers  will  enable  them  to  pass  the  Bills,  by  which 
they  hope  to  disable  once  and  for  all  the  Conservative  Party  in 
the  country,  more  quickly  and  easily  than  the  dispensing  with 
the  assent  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  They  want  it, 
because  five  hundred  peerages  will  enable  them  to  gratify  an 
army  of  influential  supporters,  and  at  the  same  time — for,  of 
course,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  not  going  to  get  their 
coronets  for  nothing — to  bring  in  a  cool  half  million  or  so  to 
the  Radical  war-chest.  Can  any  clear-headed  Conservative, 
w'eighing  the  consequences  of  passing  the  Parliament  Bill  against 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  fail  to  see  that  rejection  flies 
up  and  kicks  the  beam?  The  present  House  of  Lords,  with  a 
suspensory  veto  limited  to  two  years  and  a  half,  will  be  less 
dangerous,  but  far  less  dangerous  than  a  Radical  mob  of  titled 
bourgeois  with  an  unlimited  veto  for  all  Conservative  measures 
and  an  unlimited  assent  for  all  revolutionary  measures ;  for  let 
no  one  be  fond  enough  to  imagine  that  when  once  the  Radicals 
have  got  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  will  be  in 
any  hurry  to  change  its  constitution.  The  Radicals  will  keep 
an  hereditary  Upper  Housa  just  so  long  as  Lords  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson  remain  Radical,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Runciman  hinted 
very  plainly.  When  these  worthies  turn  Tories,  in  the  present 
or  the  next  generation,  the  Radical  wirepullers  may  begin  to 
think  of  a  democratic  Senate  or  a  fresh  creation.  Of  two  evils, 
choose  the  less.  The  Parliament  Bill,  even  without  amendment, 
is  a  less  evil  than  five  hundred  Radical  Peers. 


The  Parliament  Bill  is  not,  in  principle,  an  unreasonable 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  a  non -elective  hereditary  chamber. 
The  power  of  rejecting  or  amending  Bills  of  supply  and  taxation 
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is  gone  for  ever.  The  cancellation  of  the  financial  Veto  is  one 
of  the  “damned  consequences”  of  1909.  Subtract  the  financial 
veto,  and  what  is  the  actual  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to-day 
but  a  suspensory  veto?  The  difference  is  rather  one  of  time 
than  anything  else,  the  difference  between  two  years  and  a  half 
and  five  years.  It  is  argued  that  the  proposed  limitation  of  jxjwer 
reduces  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  contemptible  sham,  in  which 
no  self-respecting  man  would  care  to  sit.  This  is  the  favourite 
argument  of  half  a  dozen  Peers  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  natural  that  active  statesmen  like 
Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner,  with  splendid  careers  behind 
them  and  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  wish  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  But  are  not  these 
statesmen  mistaken  in  supposing  that  personal  influence  depends 
on  political  power?  Lord  Rosebery  has  only  enjoyed  one  year 
of  political  power  in  his  whole  life ;  yet  no  one’s  speeches  are 
more  eagerly  read  or  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of 
his  generation.  Burke  was  only  in  office  two  years  in  a  long 
career,  yet  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Lord 
Curzon  and  Lord  Milner  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  a 
provincial  town  hall  :  what  they  say  matters,  not  where  they 
say  it.  They  cheapen  their  personality  when  they  assume  that 
its  effect  depends  on  the  legislative  powers  of  the  assembly  which 
their  talents  adorn.  Why  the  House  of  Lords  should  forfeit 
respect  when  its  power  is  limited  by  statute  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Has  not  the  judge  respect?  And  is  not  his  power 
limited?  Has  not  the  Sovereign  respect?  And  is  not  his  power 
so  limited  as  to  be  almost  non-existent?  A  man  has  influence 
according  to  his  character  and  brains,  far  more  than  according 
to  his  power  of  office — at  least,  in  this  country,  however  it  may 
be  in  Continental  nations.  And  what  is  true  of  its  members 
is  true  of  the  assembly.  From  the  excited  politicians  of  the 
Ijower  House  and  the  ambitious  statesmen  of  the  Upper  House 
the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  sober  and  independent  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  Peers.  “There  is  somebody  w'iser  than 
Voltaire,”  said  Talleyrand,  “c’est  tout  le  monde.”  A  political 
body  is  generally  wiser,  because  more  disinterested,  than  its 
leaders.  Let  the  Peers  accept  the  principle  of  the  Parliament 
Bill,  and  bend  all  their  negotiations  towards  an  extension  of  the 
period  of  delay.  It  is  right,  of  course,  that  the  Parliament  Bill 
should  be  fought  line  by  line  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
all  honour  to  those  who  are  fighting  under  most  disheartening 
conditions.  But  here,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we  need  not 
deafen  or  confuse  ourselves  by  repeating  the  cries  of  the  market- 
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place  and  the  senate.  It  is  not  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament 
Bill,  or  its  consequences,  that  are  really  disquieting,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  prompts  it.  Not  the  reXov,  but  the  apx^  /cii/Tjo-ew? 
of  the  Bill  is  bad.  It  is  the  contempt  for  tradition,  the  detiance 
of  constitutional  law,  the  insolence  of  the  tyrant  determined  at 
all  costs  to  have  his  way — these  are  the  features  of  this  policv 
which  must  fill  every  thinking  man  with  uneasiness  for  the 
future.  With  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  power  to  reject 
or  amend  financial  Bills,  it  does  not  frighten  me  overmuch;  for, 
if  ever  a  Socialist  Government  should  be  mad  enough  really  to 
oppress  the  monied  and  landed  classes  to  the  point,  say,  of  taking 
half  their  incomes  by  taxation,  no  House  of  Lords  or  Senate 
of  intellectuals  would  be  the  slightest  protection  in  such  a  time 
as  that.  Such  a  tax  would  have  to  be  resisted  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  as  Hampden  resisted  ship-money  ;  and  if  the  rich 
should  prove  to  be  unequal  to  “the  defence  of  just  immunities” 
(as  Milton  called  it),  they  would  have  to  pay  or  go  away,  se 
soiiniettre  ou  se  demettre. 

Over-heaped  by  a  mountain  of  words,  the  vital  issue  is  one  of 
time,  the  period  of  delay.  The  avenues  of  agitation  are  so  many 
and  so  free — the  Press,  the  platform,  petitions  to  Parliament 
and  the  Crown  (the  practice  ought  to  be  revived),  deputations  to 
Ministers,  instructions  to  members — that  if  in  three  or  four 
years’  time  an  Opposition  cannot  convince  the  Government  or 
the  nation  that  a  Bill  ought  to  be  dropped,  the  presumption  is, 
not  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  passed,  but  that  the  electors  wish 
it  to  be  passed  ;  and  passed,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  it  must  be. 
If  the  Padicals  refuse  to  accept  the  intervenience  of  a  general 
election  before  the  final  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  it 
does  not  argue  much  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Much  use  might  be  made  of  these  points,  the  refusal  to  grant 
a  reasonable  period  of  delay  and  to  take  the  ]X)pnlar  vote  before 
dispensing  with  the  assent  of  half  the  Ijegislature,  by  effective 
advocacy  in  the  country.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  these 
points  the  spokesmen  of  the  Unionist  Party  have  branched  off 
into  discussions  of  the  Beferendmn  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  These  unhappy  divagations  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Conservative  politicians  have 
never  sat  down  quietly  to  ask  themselves  two  questions  :  what 
do  we  want  our  second  chamber  to  do?  What  kind  of  men  are 
best  fitted  to  do  what  we  want?  I  do  not  propound  the  question. 
What  are  the  functions  of  a  second  chamber?  because  that  is  an 
abstract  proposition  which  at  once  excites  erudite  but  irrelevant 
disquisitions  on  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  not  to  mention  Costa  Rica  and  Greece.  This 
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learning  is  quite  thrown  away,  because  no  country  in  the  world 
is  in  the  least  comparable  with  Great  Britain,  not  even  the  United 
States,  though  there  the  same  language  is  spoken,  the  same  body 
of  laws  is  administered,  or  professed  to  be  administered,  and  the 
racial  fabric  is,  to  a  large  extent,  identical.  Every  Briton  who 
has  visited  the  United  States  must  have  experienced  the  strange 
sensation  of  hearing  his  own  tongue  spoken  in  a  foreign  country. 
And  the  longer  he  has  lived  there,  and  the  farther  he  has  pene¬ 
trated  beneath  the  American  surface,  the  more  he  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  American  and  British 
nations.  Do  not,  therefore,  let  us  waste  our  time  over  academic 
discussions  on  the  functions  of  a  second  chamber.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves,  seriously  and  dispassionately,  what  do  we  want,  here 
and  now  in  England,  our  House  of  Lords  to  do?  What  sort  of 
men  are  most  likely  to  do  best  what  we  want? 

If  we  sit  down,  in  a  cool  and  disinterested  spirit,  to  separate 
the  grain  from  the  chaff  of  this  clamorous  dispute,  we  shall  find, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  that  there  is  little  to  divide  reasonable 
men.  The  House  of  Lords  is  wanted  to  correct  and  delay ;  to 
revise  the  mistakes  of  haste  ;  and  to  postpone  the  designs  of 
unscrupulous  partisans  (of  whatever  colour),  until  such  time  as 
public  opinion  can  be  tested  by  extraforaneous  discussion.  The 
men  who  are  most  likely  to  do  this  kind  of  work  well  are  not 
eager,  busy,  ambitious  politicians,  but  men  who,  as  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  once  said  of  the  I^eers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  “ajiproach 
)X)litics  in  a  spirit  of  good-humoured  indifference.”  Nine-tenths 
of  the  Peers  are  not  politicians  at  all,  but  plain  country  gentle¬ 
men,  with  the  shrewdness,  the  honesty,  and  the  energy  of  their 
class.  It  is  true  that  these  nine-tenths  are  Conservative,  in  the 
sense  of  being  opposed  to  the  present  Government.  But  then 
it  is  also  true  (unfortunately)  that  nine-tenths  of  the  males  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  are  over  thirty  and  who  are  possessed  of 
property,  inherited  or  acquired,  in  money  or  land,  are  likewise 
opposed  to  the  present  Government,  not  as  Conservative  partisans, 
but  as  men  who  have  something  to  be  confiscated.  The  reformers 
of  the  House  of  Lords  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  create  a  non¬ 
partisan  second  chamber.  It  is  an  idle  dream.  Men  who  are 
elected  to  transact  politics  must  be  jxiliticians,  and  politicians 
must  be  partisans.  By  no  process  of  election,  or  selection,  or 
nomination,  or  other  method  of  patchwork,  can  yon  get  a  non¬ 
partisan  second  chamber ;  though  by  turning  on  the  }iarty 
machines  you  may  produce  a  replica  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Surely  one  Plouse  of  Commons  is  as  much  as  the  nation  can 
bear !  The  nearest  approach  to  a  non-partisan  second  chamber 
in  the  whole  world  is  certainly  the  House  of  Lords,  because  its 
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members  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  gain,  or  to  hope,  from 
politics  as  a  profession  ;  because  they  are  nullius  addicti  jurare  in 
verba  magistri.  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  chief  temptations 
w'hich  lead  a  man  into  political  dishonesty,  or,  if  that  be  thought 
too  harsh  an  expression,  which  induce  him  to  entrust  his  political 
conscience  to  the  keeping  of  the  party  whips.  They  are  desire 
of  political  office,  of  professional  gain,  and  of  social  advantage. 
Take  this  touchstone  of  public  honesty,  and  apply  it  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  number 
who  desire  and  think  themselves  fit  for  political  office  is  very  much 
larger  than  an  outsider  w'ould  imagine.  It  certainly  amounts  to  a 
hundred  men  on  each  side,  and  that  is  a  third  of  the  House. 
Then  there  are  the  lawyers  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
are  the  only  class  w'ho  are  allowed  without  reproach  to  combine 
professional  promotion  wdth  the  public  service.  The  number  of 
barristers  who  enter  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  avowed 
object  of  getting  on  the  bench  strikes  one  in  the  eye.  Then 
there  are  the  City  men,  directors  and  promoters  of  companies,  who 
find  that  the  letters  M.P.  increase  their  fees ;  to  whom  must  be 
added  a  small  number  of  “literary  gents,”  who  find  that  the  same 
affix  increases  the  market  value  of  their  pens.  Lastly  comes  the 
large,  indeterminate  class  of  those  w'ho  seek  in  one  or  other  of 
the  political  corporations  social  advantage  or  amusement,  for 
themselves  or  their  womankind,  whether  in  the  shape  of  recep¬ 
tions,  dinners.  Palace  invitations,  ribands,  baronetcies,  or  peer¬ 
ages.  Add  up  all  these  selfish  or  sinister  interests  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  subtract  them  from  the  total,  and  wffiat  remains? 
The  residue  of  disinterested  patriots,  in  whose  ears  the  whip 
cracks  unheeded,  who  have  spent  their  money  and  their  time  to 
get  elected  from  sheer  love  of  public  duty,  is  painfully  small. 
Let  us  now  apply  this  test  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Political 
office,  professional  promotion,  social  advancement — do  these 
sources  of  corruption  appeal  to  the  Peers?  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  a  dozen  Peers  on  either  side  wffio  desire  political  office,  or 
dream  of  its  attainment.  Professional  gain  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  social  position  of  each  is  assured.  Tried  by  the  standard 
of  disinterestedness,  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  two 
Houses?  It  may  be  said  that  as  men  of  property  the  Peers  are 
interested  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property,  w'hich  is  true. 
But  is  that  a  sinister  interest?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  legitimate 
national  interest.  I  should  like  to  ask  any  educated  Liberal 
whether  he  really  considers  it  wdse  or  safe  to  deprive  property 
of  a  legitimate,  recognised  protector?  Of  an  open,  avowed 
channel  for  the  expression  of  its  views  ?  If  property  cannot  work 
above  ground  in  its  own  defence,  it  will  inevitably  w'ork  under- 
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£rround,  by  bribery  and  intrigue,  as  in  the  United  States.  Let 
labour,  muscular  and  mental,  be  represented  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  let  property  be  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  if  the  House  of  Lords  be  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  ix)int  of  honesty,  not  by  reason  of  virtue  but  merely  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  temptations,  how  does  the  account  stand  in 
regard  to  intellect?  There  are  many  fools  in  both  Houses,  but 
I  do  not  think  more  in  one  than  the  other.  There  are  lunatics  in 
both  Houses.  In  my  time  there  were  two  lunatic  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  Conservatives,  one  of  whom  was  in 
an  asylum,  but  the  fact  was  kept  secret  because  it  was  not  con¬ 
venient  to  move  for  a  new  writ ;  and  the  other  of  whom  wandered 
about  the  lobbies  with  a  bag  of  papers,  like  Miss  Flite,  to  the 
terror  of  the  doorkeepers  and  the  Speaker.  There  are  statesmen 
of  the  first  order  in  both  Houses,  more  in  the  House  of  Commons 
because  it  is  composed  of  professional  politicians.  But  take  the 
average,  and  set  the  two  Houses  against  one  another,  man  for 
man.  Will  anyone  maintain  that  the  average  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  cleverer  or  better  educated  than  the  average  Peer?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  assert  it.  As  for  the  debates 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  really  is  no  com])arison 
{lossible.  In  eloquence,  in  information,  in  dignity  and  sobriety 
of  temper,  in  breadth  of  view,  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  scuffling  and  recrimination  that 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mentally  and 
morally,  individually  and  collectively,  the  House  of  Lords  is  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  has  this  indisputable  advantage  over  the  House  of  Commons 
that  its  members,  by  accident,  if  you  like,  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  temptations  which  seduce  other  men  to  partisan 
servility.  Could  you  have  a  better  body  for  the  business  of 
criticism  and  delay,  under  such  limitations  as  are  now  proposed? 
Then  why  reform  it?  And  how  are  you  going  to  better  it?  At 
one  of  his  election  meetings  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
asked,  “Pray,  wdio  is  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  and  why  should 
he  rule  over  us?”  Profound  knowledge  of  history  one  does  not 
expect  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  one  might 
have  thought  he  would  know  that  Oliver  St.  John  was  Crora well’s 
Chief  Justice  ;  and  that  sixty  years  later  Henry  St.  John  was 
Queen  Anne’s  Secretary  of  State.  The  St.  Johns  are  quite  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  England,  and  its 
present  head  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  is  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  his  county.  President  of  the  Territorial  Force,  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  resident  owner  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
acres  in  Bedfordshire.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  ruling,  I  had  sooner 
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a  hundred  times  be  ruled  by  a  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe  than  bv 
a  Lord  Thring,  or  a  Lord  Mowat,  or  a  Lord  Furness,  or  a  Lord 
Wandsworth.  Is  it  seriously  contended  that  the  ownership  and 
cultivation  of  land,  and  the  administration  of  rural  affairs,  mili¬ 
tary,  civil,  and  judicial,  are  less  respectable  qualifications  for 
rulership  than  share-pushing  in  the  City,  building  docks  in 
Mexico,  owning  steamers  and  coal  mines,  or  agiotage  between 
London  and  Frankfort?  That  is  the  inference,  judging  by  those 
whom  Mr.  TJoyd  G-eorge  delights  to  honour.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  ruling  over  us,  but  merely  of  finding  the  best 
men  to  do  the  business  of  criticism  and  delay.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste  ;  I  certainly  prefer  the  sane  outlook,  varied  knowledge  of  the 
world,  traditional  integrity  and  sympathy  of  the  English  country 
gentleman  to  all  the  talents  of  all  the  ex-civil  servants,  ex-judges, 
ex-colonial  governors,  ex-generals,  and  other  exes,  with  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  furnish  forth  our  brand  new  senate  of  intellec¬ 
tuals.  What  do  the  Unionists  expect  to  make  out  of  this  patch- 
work  business  of  election,  and  selection,  and  nomination?  A 
strong  second  chamber?  The  present  House  of  Lords  is  quite 
strong  enough  for  all  that  the  second  chamber  will  be  allowed  to 
do  in  the  future,  namely,  criticise  and  delay.  A  stronger  second 
chamber  would  increase  friction  and  multiply  deadlocks,  until  at 
some  point  or  another  the  framework  of  an  old  Constitution  would 
break,  and  the  waters  would  be  out.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  why  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Bill  is  tabled  at  this  juncture.  The 
Parliament  Bill  is  going  to  pass,  with  or  without  the  five  hundred 
Badical  Peers.  There  will  not  be  a  general  election  for  another 
three  years,  unless  the  Coalition  breaks  up  over  Home  Buie  next 
year,  which,  of  course,  is  possible.  Even  if  that  happens,  F.ord 
Lansdowne’s  Bill  is  a  little  previous  as  an  election  manife.sto. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Bill  seems  to  be  built  on  the  delusion 
that  you  can  reconcile  the  electors  to  a  second  chamber  with 
unlimited  power  for  power  equal  to  that  of  the  Lower  House)  by 
combining  the  hereditary,  elective,  and  nominative  principles. 
I  must  repeat  what  I  wrote  in  the  February  number  of  this 
Beview,  that  it  is  not  the  pedigrees  but  the  ]iolitics  of  the  Peers 
to  which  the  new  democracy  objects.  It  will  be  just  as  hostile 
to  any  second  chamber  which  claims  to  share  political  )iower  on 
equal  terms  with  the  House  of  Commons,  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  be  so  composed  as  to  possess  a  permanent  Badical  majority. 
The  substitution  of  officials  and  intellectuals  for  the  present  Peers 
will  not  be  popular  with  any  constituencies,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Universities.  The  present  House  of  Lords  with  limited  powers 
is  the  best  bargain  we  can  make  at  the  moment,  and  we  would 
be  wise  to  close  it,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us. 
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We  live  in  awkward,  anxious  days,  especially  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  Party. 

For  them,  for  all,  time’s  busy  touch, 

While  it  meuds  little,  troubles  much. 

Xo  issue  from  the  present  situation  can  be  other  than  disagree¬ 
able  to  Conservatives.  But  nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have 
smitten  the  Conservative  Party  during  the  last  half-century  have 
been  due  to  its  light-hearted  habit  of  going  one  better  than  the 
Kadicals,  and  damning  the  consequences.  The  Liberals  proposed 
a  reduction  of  the  rental  qualification  of  the  franchise  ;  the  Con¬ 
servatives  went  one  better,  and  cut  it  down  to  bare  occupation 
of  a  rateable  tenement.  The  Liberals  established  compulsory 
primary  education  ;  the  Conservatives  went  one  better,  and  made 
it  gratuitous.  And  now  we  walk  the  world  in  wide-eyed  anger 
and  amazement  because  the  new  voters  use  the  power  we  gave 
them  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  us  as  they  can.  What  else 
did  we  expect  them  to  do?  All  classes  use  their  political  powder 
for  their  material  advantage.  Those  who  wash  to  learn  what 
use  the  great  Revolution  families  made  of  their  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ma}"  read  the  inner  history  of  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three.  Georges.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  enthroned  the 
middle  classes  in  power,  and  they  used  it  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Law  and  to  resist  the  Factory  Acts,  because  cheap  corn  and 
unrestricted  sweating  increased  the  profits  of  the  coal-owners  and 
the  manufacturers.  The  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884  transferred 
power  to  the  low^er  classes ,  and  they  have  used ,  and  will  use  it  to 
work  less  for  higher  wages,  and  to  pay  themselves  pensions  and 
sick  pay,  Ac.,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  classes  above  them.  All  that 
the  Conservative  Party  can  do  is,  patiently  and  good-humouredly, 
to  endeavour  to  restrain  the  demands  of  its  masters  within  those 
bounds  of  reason,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  civilised  society.  Wit,  eloquence,  knowledge, 
cash,  kindness,  are  powerful  weapons  in  political  w^arfare,  and 
all  are,  or  might  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Disraeli  was  the  greatest  leader  of  Opposition  whom  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  and  his  only  policy  was  the  exjxisure  of  his  enemy’s 
blunders.  He  never  wasted  his  strength  in  resisting  the  irresist¬ 
ible.  The  Radical  Government  will  turn  itself  out,  as  all  Govern¬ 
ments  turn  themselves  out,  by  the  intemperate  use  of  power  for 
partisan  purposes.  But  that  event  will  be  delayed  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  if  the  House  of  Lords  commits  the  capital  error  of  installing 
a  permanent  Radical  majority  within  its  walls, 
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My  art  of  making  myself  at  home  even  in  an  impossible  place, 
which  my  long  sojourn  in  lands  strange  and  new  taught  me, 
alas  !  in  spite  of  myself,  seemed  to  fail  flatly  in  London  ;  I  thought 
she  (more  likely  London  is  he),  like  Japan  of  many  tempera¬ 
ments,  had  been  indulging  herself  in  bad  humour,  perhaps  in 
sorrow  of  reminiscence  on  the  August  passed,  or  perhaps  in 
chronic  fear  of  coming  winter,  as  the  month  of  my  arrival  was 
November.  I  stood  silent  in  thought  that  my  slight  movement 
of  affection  might  make  her  more  disagreeable ;  I  kept  at  a 
distance  as  much  as  I  could.  I  slowly  felt  that  I  was  out  of 
place,  when  I  imagined  a  certain  hostility  between  myself  and 
London.  I  was  so  sorry  in  leaving  Boston,  and  even  New  York, 
until  one  day,  long  after  my  hunt  for  a  hidden  affinity  which  I 
fancied  I  might  discover  in  the  role  of  sightseer,  had  ended, 
when  everything  changed  at  once ;  London ,  the  greatest  city  of 
the  world,  at  last  turned  her  interesting  face  to  me.  And,  after 
a  Western  fashion,  I  kissed  her.  We  became  one.  Let  me  tell 
you  how’  T  found  her  beauty. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock,  or  earlier  than  that,  of  one  day  in 
the  month  of  December  ;  I  always  feel  curious  and  even  ambitious 
about  that  hour,  as  there  is  some  time  yet  before  supper,  and  I 
feel  as  if  my  day’s  work  was  done.  I  was  standing  on  the 
Westminster  Bridge,  but  not  without  a  reason  ;  as  it  was  the 
“pea-soup  day,”  London’s  mental  attitude,  I  thought,  was  quite 
dubious.  How  I  complained  of  the  fact  that  she  was  sticking 
too  closely  to  her  own  senses  (also  to  the  earth) ;  how  I  wished 
even  once  she  could  act  fantastically.  Her  geographical  tran¬ 
scendency  looked  now  to  me  extremely  poetical ,  though  not  verily 
beautiful  ;  it  is  my  opinion  the  real  poetry  has  to  do  only  a  little 
with  beauty.  I  was  almost  in  a  delirium  or  dream  (here  standing 
on  the  bridge  perfectly  sieged  by  the  grey  ness  of  fogt.  where 
neither  latitude  nor  longitude  bothered  me  ;  the  only  difference 
between  me  and  the  doves  that  swarmed  around  me  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  was  that  I  could  not  fly.  It  was.  indeed, 
the  first  time  that  the  old  soul  of  London  even  appeared  to  flirt 
wdth  me  through  the  almost  frivolous  sw’ay  of  those  doves’  wings ; 
I  was  much  pleased  with  it.  The  fogs  hid  the  ugly  sign  of  a 
certain  drink  on  the  other  side  ;  the  audacities  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle 
that  often  made  me  uncertain  at  once  calmed  down  in  a  graceful 
way  unimaginable.  I  raised  my  head,  and  alas,  observed  to  my 
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great  surprise  two  unusally  large  suns  in  real  old  gold,  in  the 
East  and  West,  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  where,  as  I  said, 
I  had  to  have  a  little  talk  with  the  doves.  I  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  thing  of  wonder  appeared  by  magic  at  last  in  London. 

I  would  not  listen,  I  decided,  if  anybody  might  say  that  one  of 
the  red  balls  on  the  lower  skies  was  but  the  moon.  Under  my 
feet  the  Thames  stopped  running  down.  “What  a  picture!” 
I  exclaimed.  “Oh,  what  fogs  !  ” 

Joaquin  Miller,  my  old  California  friend,  often  told  me  that 
I  would  best  avoid  the  word  of  fog  in  poetry ;  he  even  inclined 
to  call  Poe  vulgar  from  only  that  one  point  of  his  frequent  use 
of  it.  But  Miller’s  beloved  word  “Mist”  with,  as  it  always 
seems  to  me,  lightness  of  spring,  w’as  hardly  the  word  I  could 
substitute  in  the  place  of  London  fogs  which  swim,  even  jump, 
almost  like  a  whale  of  fantastic  shape.  It  was  only  in  those 
days  of  fogs  when  London  was  pleased  to  be  lost  in  the  grey 
vastness  of  mystery  that  I  could  speculate  on  my  poetical  feeling  ; 
I  confess  that  I  doubted  at  the  beginning  of  my  arrival  on  the 
real  relation  of  the  city  with  Keats  or  Tennyson,  as  the  people 
here  appeared  not  to  speak  the  language  of  either  of  them.  I 
felt  uneasy  in  mind,  as  my  American  accent  might  become 
the  cause  of  their  laughter,  although,  with  Professor  iNIathews 
or  somebody,  I  believe  that  Americans  speak  a  far  purer  English 
than  the  Englishmen  themselves.  “Where’s  English  poetry?” 
I  not  once  exclaimed,  more  or  less  in  condemnation.  Happy  to 
be  a  foreigner  sometimes,  as  he  can  say  anything  he  wishes, 
without  feeling  any  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  a  condition 
he  is  going  to  criticise  ;  with  that  right  of  the  foreigner,  I  openly 
expressed  my  displeasure  with  London’s  commercialism,  which 
verily  often  in  the  months  of  winter  becomes,  glad  to  say,  less 
forcible  and  even  attractive  under  the  veil  of  fogs.  How  often 
I  walked  by  the  Embankment  in  such  days  or  nights  with  all 
the  justification  of  my  poetical  feeling ;  it  is  the  sadness  of  the 
age  that  we  must  have  a  reason  even  for  poetry.  As  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  after  eight  or  nine  o’clock  when  I  left  the  house 
of  D.  Esquire,  where  I  had  gone  to  drink  a  social  cup  of  tea; 
oh,  it  was  such  a  foggy  night  when  the  ’buses  stopped,  and  I 
wrote  : 

"  .41as !  I  have  lost  my  path  !  .4stray  ! 

0  cheating  elf,  leave  me  alone,  pray ! 

I  long  to  steal  toward  a  flowery  dale  by  the  moonbeams.” 

The  sad  part  was  that,  not  reaching  the  flowery  dale,  I  stepped 
out  on  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  long  after  my  groping  by 
the  walls  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  many  other  places;  it  was 
almost  midnight  when  I  reached  my  lodging  in  Brixton  Road, 
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of  t)ne  pound  a  week,  cold  and  fireless.  1  was  then  onlv  a  little 
better  olf  than  my  friend  Yoshino  Markino,  with  whom  T  lived,  not 
better  off  in  money,  but  in  the  fact  that  I  had  a  letter  of  praise  in 
my  drawer  written  by  INIeredith.  I  am  sure  I  should  become  mad 
and  despise  London  for  such  almost  impossible  fogs  if  1  were  an 
Englishman  ;  but  let  me  say  once  for  all  that  it  was  the  illogical¬ 
ness  of  a  foreigner  (What?  Delightful  quality,  is  it?)  that  made 
me  love  her  much  more  for  her  faults.  How  pleasing  to  stand 
above  the  usual  common  senses  native  to  the  land  !  I  had  been 
leading  such  a  life  here  and  there  for  more  than  ten  years. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Englishmen  when  they  hate  the  fogs; 
but  I  should  like  to  impress  on  them  their  strange  beauty.  It 
is  altogether  their  prejudice,  not  their  blindness,  not  to  sing  them 
in  poetry,  paint  them  in  picture  ;  1  feel  much  pleased  to  speculate 
on  the  possible  effect  of  even  Markino’s  pictures  of  fog,  although 
they  might  be  unsatisfactory  to  you,  and  think  that  they  might 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fogs  without  the  appreciation  of  which 
these  months  of  London’s  winter  would  be  sadder  than  total 
blank.  I  often  thought  of  the  Ijondon  fogs  as  of  a  great  artistic 
problem  (why  not?);  they  might  stand  in  the  same  relation 
as  tsniju,  or  rainy  season,  for  us  Japanese.  The  beauty  of  the 
fogs  can  only  appeal  to  one  whose  aestheticism  is  older  than 
life  ;  their  grey  effect  is  a  far  more  living  thing  than  darkness 
or  death.  What  a  world  of  twilight,  where  your  dream  and 
reality  shall  be  joined  by  one  long  sorrow  of  Eternity  !  What  a 
song  of  greyness,  which  is  the  highest !  What  an  atmosphere  by 
whose  magic  you  shall  find  slowly  a  mysterious  way  to  your 
ideal.  It  is  one  month  of  rain  that  makes  Japanese  reflective, 
teaches  them  a  lesson  of  patience,  while  the  fogs  turn  English¬ 
men,  the  most  unpoetical  of  people,  even  poetical,  accepting  the 
theory  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life ;  it  is  again  the  mental 
effect  they  receive  from  them  that  they  cannot  leave  poetry 
alone.  Both  of  them,  rain  and  fogs,  force  us  within  the  door, 
and  result  in  making  us  home  people;  it  is  true,  I  think,  we 
would  not  have  conceived  such  an  elaborate  way  of  making  tea 
or  arranging  flowers,  if  we  did  not  have  the  rainy  season  ;  and 
without  the  winter  of  fogs,  the  English  people  would  be  less 
bright  in  conversation,  and  the  delightfulness  of  the  English 
drawing-room  would  be  less  complete.  Indeed,  for  the  existence 
of  the  society  and  the  club  in  England  the  fogs  should  be 
thanked.  Who  will  say  they  are  disagreeable?  I  believe  that 
what  I  have  said  here  is  not  merely  a  psychological  speculation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  country  like  England, 
where  people  show  their  best  at  afternoon  tea  ;  while  the  talk 
of  gentlemen  is  always  effective,  the  silence  of  the  ladies  is  far 
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more  effective.  (It  reminds  me  that  the  voice  is  silver  and 
silence  gold.)  The  topics  they  talk  on  are  various,  the  differences 
ill  opinion  being  well  arranged,  like  corals  on  a  string,  by  freedom 
which  rims  through,  indeed  like  that  string,  all  the  souls  of 
them ;  their  having  no  formalism  is  most  delightful  for  us 
Japanese,  wdio  enslave  ourselves  more  or  less  under  its  tyranny. 
Such  is  one  of  the  distinguished  English  characteristics  in  private 
and  in  public  ;  publicly,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  combat  of  the  Press, 
and,  more  pleasing  to  say,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where 
Socialists,  nay,  even  Anarchists,  have  equal  liberty  with  theo- 
kgians.  You  would  not  blame  me  if  I  call  it  the  Japanese 
Government’s  most  barbarous  coup  d’etat,  when  I  reflect,  while  I 
write  this  article,  on  the  fact  that  a  certain  Japanese  publisher 
was  obliged  to  erase  off'  the  whole  chapter  on  Socialism  from  his 
encyclopaedia,  as  the  Government  was  afraid  of  its  influence  on 
the  country ;  what  a  pity  she  is  mistaken  in  thinking  ojipression 
necessary  to  the  keeping  of  perfect  order  !  I  am  sure  that  not 
only  the  foreigners,  but  the  Englishmen,  too,  feel  very  little  the 
officialism  of  London  ;  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  with 
many  other  Japanese,  that  England  is  the  most  comfortable 
country  of  the  world  to  live  in.  How  can  you  find  her  otherwise, 
when  our  right  is  well  respected,  and  we  are  treated  with  much 
consideration?  She  is  the  countiw  where  (now  returning  to  the 
English  drawing-room)  you  will  be  asked,  “One  lump  or  two 
lumps?”  And  again  she  is  the  country  where  you  can  take 
sugar  as  many  lumps  as  you  wdsli.  I  thank  the  English  ladies 
who  always  gave  me  a  comfortable  corner  of  their  drawing-rooms, 
where  T  could  freely  indulge  in  my  habitual  silence  even  amid 
their  talk ;  how  delightful  it  was  to  watch  the  ]wofiles  of  people 
which  suddenly  visualised  themselves  through  the  fragrance  of 
smoke.  I  will  never  forget  how  beautifully  the  Lady  C. 
smoked ;  w^hat  a  charm  in  her  little  fingers !  What  a  fair  skin 
was  hers!  It  may  have  been  the  famous  English  skin,  famous 
all  over  the  wmrld.  And  wdiat  audacity,  almost  sportsmanlike, 
when  she  asked  her  lady  friend  at  her  departure,  “Take  a  little 
whisky,  dear,  before  you  go?” 

It  is  admirable  of  them  to  believe  that  England  is  the  first 
country  of  the  world,  and  that  Englishmen  are  the  recognised 
protectors  of  civilisation  and  peace,  and  they  act  accordingly; 
such  a  belief  of  theirs  could  be  clearly  seen,  I  often  thought,  in 
the  fact  that  they  never  asked  me,  as  Americans  would,  what  I 
thought  of  England  and  her  people.  They  smiled  wdth  no 
])articular  reason  when  I  expressed  my  wonder  at  the  bigness 
of  London,  which  is  not  even  a  little  stirred  by  the  footstep  of 
a  poet-writer,  as  the  said  Lady  C.  rather  bluntly  put  it  when 
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I  disclosed  my  poetical  ambition.  Without  any  bitterness  toward 
her,  although  I  confess  my  little  discouragement  at  her  words 
then,  I  decided  to  bring  out  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  with  my 
own  money,  some  three  pounds  which  I  had  kept  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  two  days  in  Paris  at  Christmas.  When  I  got  some 
proof  of  my  success  in  my  poetical  adventure,  I  wrote  to  dear 
old  Stoddard  of  Hawaiian  fame,  the  true  friend  of  Stevenson, 
to  whom  I  dedicated  “From  the  Eastern  Sea,”  who  answered 
me  in  the  following  fashion  :  — 

“0  iiiy  poet!  Can  j'ou  imagine  my  surprise  wlien  I  turned  the  leaves 
of  your  latest  book,  and  found  it  was  dedicated  to  me?  I  was  quite  wild 
with  c.\citement;  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  myself.  O,  1  am  so 
happy!  Your  success  is  now  assured  in  England.  The  moment  you  are 
recognised  by  the  right  person,  or  persons,  you  are  recognised  by  all  the 
London  world.  Now,  you  see,  like  my  Lord  Byron,  you  wake  up  to  find 
yourself  famous !  U,  my  beloved  kid,  I  am  so  glad — so  very,  very  glad  I  ” 

Hear  old  emotional  Stoddard !  While  1  was  not  sure  of  my 
awakening  like  Byron,  1  confessed  1  was  not  without  pleasure 
then  at  being  spoken  of  in  such  style.  The  main  point  is  to 
impress  on  you  that  the  true  soul  of  London,  at  least  her  own 
literary  soul,  is  not  proportion  less  like  her  measurelessly  expanded 
streets ;  indeed,  she  is  moving  by  the  guidance  of  a  few  right 
persons.  Great  London,  who  looked  so  cold  and  unsympathetic 
at  the  beginning,  began  to  smile  toward  me  quite  passionately; 

1  even  sang  a  love  song  into  her  ears. 

It  would  look  a  sort  of  note  of  a  common  traveller  to  write 
generally  on  the  British  Museum  or  the  National  Gallery  ;  beside, 
it  is  not  light  work  by  any  means.  One  strong  impression  I 
received  in  the  former  place  was  when  I  turned  the  leaves  of 
Blake’s  large  hand-illuminated  book ;  how  strengthened  my  min.! 
grew  from  seeing  the  living  proof  of  art  greater  than  life.  And 
again  it  was  in  the  same  place  that  I  felt  an  almost  reverent 
thrill  when  I  saw  Sir  D.,  already  old  as  he  was,  but  young  and 
single-minded,  studying  the  forgotten  Chinese  book  with  such 
a  zeal ;  I  wished  to  disappear  on  the  spot  when  he  insisted  on 
my  enlightening  his  mind  for  a  certain  phrase  in  the  book,  as 
he  thought,  doubtless,  I  might  be  quite  a  Chinese  scholar.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  lately  that  I  began,  shame  to  say,  my  owm  study 
of  the  Orient. 

How  often  I  went  to  the  National  Gallery,  particularly  in 
Turner’s  Rooms,  before  London’s  drawing-rooms  opened  their 
social  doors  for  me,  sometimes  with  my  friend  Markino,  more 
often  with  my  imaginary  person,  artist  or  critic,  to  whom  I  could 
talk,  as  much  as  I  wanted,  on  Turner ;  I  was  very  glad  that  I 
had  resisted  the  temptation  of  Ruskin’s  books  beforehand,  as 
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I  wished  to  see  Turner  with  my  own  eyes.  The  favourite  talk 
between  me  and  my  imaginary  person,  perhaps  an  Englishman, 
was  on  the  arts  subjective  and  objective  ;  I  tried  hard  to  impress 
him  with  the  importance  of  the  Oriental  conception  of  art,  by 
that  I  mean  the  subjective.  When  I  went  so  far  as  even  to  point 
out  Turner’s  technical  fault  (now’  looking  at  his  biggest  canvas 
in  the  room),  and,  for  argument’s  sake,  called  him  a  subjective 
artist,  even  emphasising  that  he  was  most  Oriental  in  heart,  he 
would  exclaim  at  once  :  “Admitting  these  faults  as  you  wish, 
what  then?  Don’t  they  make  a  great  service  to  the  whole 
canvas  as  a  relief?  Look  at  those  masts,  if  you  please!  And 
again  at  those  smokes !  How  perfect  in  technique  !  What  I 
see  most  in  it  is  the  mighty  glory  of  the  master  technician.  Isn’t 
it  great  that  any  portion  of  his  picture,  supposed  to  be  torn  out, 
can  make  a  complete  picture  by  itself?”  He  appeared  to  be 
pleased  when  I  agreed  to  go  carefully,  beginning  with  technique 
in  his  water-colours ;  but  it  seemed  he  did  not  listen  at  all  to  my 
words  of  denunciation  with  his  too  wonderful  colour  not  quite 
true  to  nature.  I  w’as  sorry,  however,  he  did  not  see  that  my  real 
point  in  denying  his  technical  magic  was  to  value  more  his 
imagination  and  impulse,  and  more  the  real  colour  behind  his 
pictures  wdiich  was  a  song  and  passion. 

I  cannot  pass  without  a  word  on  Tate’s  Gallery,  particularly 
Rossetti’s  pictures  in  it,  w’hich  served  most  mysteriously  to  make 
me  understand  his  poems  better ;  I  am  not  playing  a  paradox 
in  saying  that  his  unnaturalness  was  most  natural,  his  formalism 
a  living  fire  itself.  It  w’as  partly  Eossetti’s  memory,  the  existence 
of  Carlyle’s  house  of  course,  that  I  often  turned  my  head  toward 
Chelsea ;  but  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  my  main  reason  wms 
to  feel  a  strangely  mingled  impression  of  the  city  and  country 
there.  As  I  have  a  proverb,  “A  good  man  loves  a  mountain, 
while  a  wise  man  water,”  it  is  easy  to  associate  Carlyle  with 
Chelsea  ;  but  I  would  never  believe,  if  I  had  not  been  told,  that 
Keats  wrote  “To  a  Nightingale”  here.  It  should  be  Hampstead, 
“not  far  from  man,  verily  near  to  God,”  for  him;  I  confess  I 
could  not  believe,  though  without  any  strong  reason  for  my 
disbelief,  that  George  du  Maurier  was  lying  there.  However, 
he  would  feel  particularly  uncomfortable,  I  thought,  as  it  was 
not  that  Immortal  Bird  we  hear  nowadays  at  Hampstead,  but 
the  thrush,  which  might  be  a  better  subject  for  the  pages  of 
Punch.  It  was  here  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
March  that  I  smelled  first  the  most  keen  fragrance  of  violets, 
as  keen  as  Keats’  any  ode  ;  I  thought  that  England’s  winter  was 
nearly  over,  and  it  was  about  the  time  when  London  was  going 
to  put  aw’ay  her  grey  cloak  like  that  of  Hamlet.  Sad  to  say, 
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1  was  obliged  to  leave  London  bei'ore  the  purple  gossamers  haj 
begun  to  veil  over  Hyde  Park.  1  could  not  offer  my  respect  to 
Disraeli  on  Primrose  Day  ;  one  of  his  novels,  though  I  forgot  its 
title,  was  the  first  English  novel  ever  I  got  in  my  boyhood  day  with 
money  from  my  peddling  Japanese  colour-prints  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco. 

Let  me  read  the  first  part  of  my  own  English  diary  at  random, 
as  I  like  to  feel  the  old  sensation  again  afresh  :  — 

Nov.  ‘2nd. — Hoity-toity!  Is  this  London  really?  “That  is 
too  sudden,”  I  exclaimed.  All  my  friends  over  the  seas,  the 
curtain  has  risen  at  last ;  the  play  is  now  beginning. 

’Buses  and  again  ’buses !  Cabs  and  again  cabs !  What  a 
crowd  !  How  dirty  are  those  streets  1  I  am  glad  not  to  see  any 
dog  around  here,  w‘honi  I  always  hate.  But  isn’t  it  a  pity  that 
the  English  girls  wear  rather  shabby  hats?  The  gentlemen  look 
to  play  with  their  own  dignity.  I  have  not  seen  even  one 
gentleman  who  is  fat  and  jolly ;  I  see  that  it  would  be  taken 
here  as  a  crime  to  look  happy.  I  am  often  told  that  we  must 
see  the  Englishman  at  home,  if  we  wish  to  see  him  at  his  best. 
That  may  be  true. 

I  felt  already  influenced  by  the  English  atmosphere  silent  and 
solemn,  even  before  a  few  hours  had  hardly  passed.  I  almost 
forgot,  under  such  an  influence,  how  to  speak. 

I  never  saw  before  such  tired-looking  peojile  who  filled  the 
hotel  lobby;  they  may  be,  like  myself,  foreigners  who  have  come 
to  see  London.  I  should  like  to  know  their  first  impression 
here. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  is  famous  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral? 
Didn’t  I  expect  to  see  it  from  any  corner?  I  wished  in  my  heart 
an  evening  bell  would  sing  out  from  Westminster  Abbey,  when 
I  stept)ed  into  London.  Oh,  where  is  the  London  Bridge?  I 
will  dust  my  hat,  and  go  out  to  dine  somewhere,  and  study  a 
bit  Ijondon  by  night. 

4th. — I  ate  a  “grilled  chop”  last  night.  My  friends  in 
America,  do  you  ever  know  what  is  a  “lemon  squash”?  Is  there 
no  water  in  London?  The  wmiter  looked  strangely  at  me  when 
I  asked  after  it ;  why,  I  forgot  this  was  England,  where  are  only 
two  things,  beer  and  Bible. 

I  believe  the  wmrd  economy  is  the  keynote  of  English  greatness. 
Let  me  learn  it  (what  a  great  problem)  beginning  with  one 
pitcher  of  water,  with  which  I  have  to  be  content  for  my  niomins; 
toilet.  Indeed,  I  w'ish  to  have  bath-houses  rather  than  the 
statues  I  encounter  here  at  almost  every  corner :  I  see  that  you 
have  to  begin  wnth  hero-worship  in  England,  while  cleaning  your 
body  is  the  first  thing  in  Japan. 
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“Biscuit,  sir,”  the  waiter  says  when  I  ask  fc-r  crackers.  Any 
name  will  do  as  long  as  the  thing  is  the  same.  Let  me  get  a 
copy  of  the  book,  “How  to  Act  in  London.” 

I  have  the  most  unhappy  breakfast  at  this  hotel ;  it  would 
be  better,  I  thought,  to  eat  even  alone  in  any  big  temple.  The 
air  in  the  hotel  is  cold  ;  the  dining-room  reminds  me  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  of  an  American  undertaker. 

What  a  parade  of  frock-coats !  I  never  saw  before  such  a 
crowd  of  men  m  that  coat ;  the  frock-coat  will  be  eternally  un¬ 
changed  and  the  same,  however  the  world  might  change,  or  an 
Imperial  Kingdom  turn  to  a  republic.  How'  many  hundred 
thousand  people  in  that  immortal  coat  pass  by  Charing  Cross 
every  day?  It  is  here  that  I  wrote  one  seventeen  syllable  hohku 
poem,  which  appears,  when  translated,  as  follows  :  — 

Tell  me  the  street  to  Heaven. 

This?  Or  that?  Oh,  which? 

What  w  ebs  of  streets ! 

To-day  I  rode  on  a  ’bus,  taking  a  “garden  seat,”  from  w’hich 
I  could  command  a  general  view  over  the  streets :  wTiat  a  human 
desert  under  my  feet,  groaning  monotonous  and  sad!  The  air 
above  my  head  was  clear.  The  driver  touched  the  horses 
lightly,  and  tried  to  encourage  them  with  the  hum  of  song. 
Oh,  where  did  T  wish  to  go?  I  did  not  know,  to  be  sure.  And 
how  could  I  know  since  the  London  streets  were  a  j^rfect  puzzle? 
The  horses  stopped.  I  left  the  ’bus  before  I  had  any  thought. 
Somebody  said  to  me  :  “This  is  the  place  where  Johnson,  Boswell, 
too,  used  to  walk  in  ancient  day,  and  they  laughed,  talked, 
and  ate  beefsteak  pie  to  heart’s  content.”  Why,  this  was 
Temple  Bar. 

6th. — I  wrote  to  my  friend  in  America  that  the  price  of 
champagne  was  delightfully  cheap.  I  was  much  pleased  to  buy 
chestnuts  in  the  street,  an  excusable  taste,  considering  their 
price.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  any  good  word 
to  coffee  here  ;  T  am  learning  to  drink  tea  even  at  breakfast. 
A  healthy  symptom  of  Englishmen  can  be  seen  in  the  amount 
that  they  eat  every  day  ;  they  cannot  go  to  sleep  till  they  eat  a  full 
supper  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  What  simplicity  !  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  a  pipe  for  my  smoke,  following  after  an  English 
fashion. 

I  was  pleased  not  to  see  many  advertisements  round  the  Tower 
of  London,  when  I  went  there  to-day.  You  will  be  inquisitive 
of  a  little  handbag  that  T  carried  ;  you  must  not  laugh  and  say 
something  mean,  if  I  confess  I  had  a  copy  of  the  London  guide- 
hook  in  it. 
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Thames  was  black  like  ink.  It  would  be  on  such  a  day  as  this 
that  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  been  killed  may  appear  and 
disappear,  haunting  the  Tower.  I  was  far  from  feeling  well. 

I  was  frightened  by  a  ghost — the  ghost  I  made  acquaintance  with 
in  the  play  of  Hamlet — at  a  dark  corner  of  a  corridor ;  but  it 
turned  out  in  a  prosaic  way,  since  this  is  London,  that  he  was 
nobody  but  a  “beefeater”  with  many  medals  on  his  breast. 

It  would  be  better  for  you  not  to  ask  how  famous  London 
Bridge  looked. 

8th. — I  was  caught  by  the  rain  in  the  street.  I  dropped  into 
a  tea-house.  Alas  !  I  already  have  a  tea  mania.  How'  iintidv 
of  those  English  women  not  to  try  even  to  raise  their  skirts 
under  the  rain  !  They  walked  without  hats,  undisturbed  and 
composed  as  if  nothing  fell  from  the  sky.  The  style  of  shoes 
they  wore  w^as  not  satisfactory. 

13th. — Westminster,  at  last !  The  dear  verger  whom  I  fancied 
to  be  a  spirit  from  any  tomb  in  the  abbey,  disappointed  me  when 
he  approached  me,  not  in  Greek  or  Latin  as  I  wished,  but  in 
plain  English,  to  make  me  buy  a  guide-book  of  the  place. 

It  would  be  courteous  to  have  the  bust  of  Longfellow  here; 
but  I  wished  Washington  Irving  might  be  with  him.  Where 
is  an  American  writer  who  was  more  loyal  than  he  ? 

I  saw  somebody  spit  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  tomb.  Poor  old  LL.D. ! 
iSIy  imagination’s  ears  heard  his  roar  of  revilement.  Certainly, 
it  was  a  too  jolly  nose,  that  of  the  poet  Goldsmith  of  Ireland. 

•2r)th. — I  took  a  nap.  Is  it  true  it  is  said  to  be  a  proper  thing 
to  do  in  England?  To-day  is  Sunday.  I  cannot  help  feeling  quite 
religious  staying  in  London.  When  I  stepped  into  St.  Paul’s, 
the  service  had  already  begun  ;  the  Bishop  coughed,  I  should  say, 
divinely.  I  walked  home,  that  is,  to  the  poor  lodging  in  Brixton 
Boad,  after  the  service  was  over;  the  soft  breeze,  unusual  for 
the  season,  as  it  was  near  December,  kissed  my  browm  cheeks. 
Thames  seen  from  the  Victoria  Embankment  under  the  darkness 
was  not  altogether  unpoetical. 

Tone  Noguchi 
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A  WRITER  of  marked  ability,  on  the  threshold  of  an  illustrious 
political  career,  once  wrote  in  this  Review  as  follows  :  — 
“Theoretically,  the  government  of  India  is  after  the  most  perfect 
type.  There  is  a  single  minister  with  undivided  responsibility, 
but  assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  judgments  by  a  council  of 
men  with  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  matters  of 
the  department,  and  each  of  whom  registers  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent  from  a  decision  of  the  chief  minister.  But  to  whom  is 
the  chief  responsible?  The  efficacy  of  responsibility  consists  in 
its  being  exacted  by  those  in  whose  interests  the  minister  is 
entrusted  with  power.  The  Indian  Minister  is  expected  to  govern 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India.  He  is  responsible,  not 
to  the  people  of  India,  but  to  the  people  of  England — that  is  to 
say,  to  those  who,  from  their  own  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
ignorance,  are  unable  to  judge,  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  conduct.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  responsibility  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  responsibility  is 
the  safeguard  and  warranty  of  the  judicious  use  of  authority. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  India  varies  so  constantly  from  year  to 
year,  that  even  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  them  avow 
their  inability  to  criticise  with  confidence  and  effect  the  measures 
of  the  Indian  ^Minister,  supplied  as  he  is  with  all  the  official 
papers  and  other  means  of  information.  The  danger  of  this  is 
too  visible  under  a  system  which  makes  a  man  virtually  autocrat 
over  India,  not  because  he  knows  or  cares  anything  about  India, 
but  because  he  is  a  good  politician,  and  this  happens  to  be  the 
only  post  which  his  party  can  afford  to  give  him.  The  danger 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  to  accept  such  a  post  is  rather  a 
nuisance  to  the  politician.”  The  author  was  John  Morley,  now^ 
Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  who  for  five  years  has  held  the  high 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  this  was  not  the  only  post  which  his  party  could  afford  to 
give  him  and  that  he  can  hardly  have  regarded  the  acceptance 
of  it  as  a  nuisance.  The  man  w'ho  was  so  strongly  attracted  and 
influenced  by  the  writings  of  Burke  was  bound  to  take  an  interest 
in  Indian  affairs.  Like  Burke,  he  has  been  watching  India  for 
years.  It  has  filled  his  mind,  and  the  study  of  Indian  history 
and  Indian  problems  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  For 
many  years  there  had  floated  before  his  imagination  the  dream 
of  being  able  to  stamp  his  own  loftily  conceived  views  upon  the 
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administration  of  India.  The  disciple  of  Burke  has  during  his 
tenure  of  office  carried  out,  for  the  government  of  an  Oriental 
Empire,  measures  which  offer  a  tine  field  for  ingenious  disquisi¬ 
tion  and  dark  and  dismal  prophecy.  What  John  ^lorley  said  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  is  eminently  true  of  himself  :  “He  has  always  shown 
himself  able,  immensely  industrious,  and  endowed  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  strong  will.”  Mr.  Morley  proceeded  to  ask,  in  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  whether,  “in  the  absence  of  possible 
criticism  in  the  House,  is  not  the  otherwise  invaluable  virtue 
of  having  a  strong  will  almost  as  bad  as  any  vice?  There  is, 
however,  no  end  to  the  evils  that  must  accrue  where  the  minister 
is  practically  irresponsible,  while  the  public  rest  tranquil  in  the 
security  of  his  theoretic  and  fictitious  responsibilities.  Indeed, 
this  is  precisely  the  most  dangerous  state  of  things  that  any 
confusion  of  political  ideas  could  possibly  produce.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  John  Morley’s  views  as  to  the  grave 
danger  under  a  system  “which  makes  a  man  virtually  autocrat 
over  India”  at  a  time  when  Lord  Morley  has  written  a  remark¬ 
able  essay  on  “British  Democracy  and  Indian  Government,”  the 
main  subject  of  which  is  “the  limitation  of  the  Indian  Secretary’s 
power,  authority  and  duties.”  With  his  practised  and  ingenious 
eloquence,  he  has  demolished  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
he  formerly  used.  “Among  two  or  three  stock  admonitions,” 
we  are  told  “none  is  more  well  worn  than  that  wise  rule 
in  India  will  be  overthrown  by  the  folly  of  democracy  here.” 
“To  call  it  well-worn  is  far  from  meaning  that  it  does  not 
deserve  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  realise  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight,  complexity,  delicacy  and  hazards  of  all  the 
obligations,  actual  and  contingent,  that  arise  from  our  connection 
with  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  Indian  questions  need  far  more 
close,  and  especially  more  consecutive,  attention  from  politicians, 
press,  public,  perhaps  even  from  Cabinets,  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  fashion.”  A  main  difficulty  of  Indian  government  is  the 
practical  impossibility  of  getting  British  democracy  to  realise  the 
enormous  weight,  complexity,  delicacy  and  hazards  of  all  the 
obligations  that  arise  from  our  connection  w’ith  the  great  Asiatic 
continent.  Jjord  IMorley  notices  that  the  defect,  weakness  and 
danger  of  modern  democracy  is  the  passion  “  for  simple  ideas  and 
absolute  principles.”  That  the  educated  natives  should  have  a 
share  of  high  administrative  posts  is  a  very  simple  and  generous 
proposition.  But  the  difficult  problem  to  solve  is  how  far 
association  in  government  and  judiciary  can  be  carried  without 
abdication.  T.iord  Morley  stated  in  a  memorable  speech  :  “We 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  are  in  India  because  we  are  not 
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Orientals.  We  are  representatives  not  of  Oriental  civilisation 
but  of  Western  civilisation,  of  its  methods,  its  principles,  its 
practice.”  But  if  we  hand  over  the  administration  to  the  native 
literary  minority,  it  will  be  the  Oriental  mind  which  has  not 
been  disciplined  that  will  represent  the  methods,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Western  civilisation.  This  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  chief  reason  for  our  remaining  in  India — our  duty.  To 
govern  with  sympathy,  authority,  and  justice  the  ignorant  masses 
of  India  and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilisation  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  task.  To  accomplish  this  high  and  noble 
mission  there  must  be  in  reserve  ample  force.  The  rulers  of 
an  empire  wmn  by  conquest  can  best  afford  to  he  merciful,  tolerant 
and  conciliatory  when  they  stand  in  such  an  attitude  of  strength 
that  mildness  cannot  be  mistaken  for  cowardice,  or  forbearanc.^ 
for  weakness.  England  has  undertaken  a  great  and  noble  work, 
and  stands  pledged  to  perform  it.  ‘‘How  should  we  look  in  the 
face  of  the  civilised  world,”  says  Lord  Morley,  “if  we  had  turned 
our  back  ujion  our  duty  and  our  task  ?  How  should  w’e  bear  the 
savage  stings  of  our  own  conscience  when,  as  assuredly  we  should, 
we  heard  through  the  dark  distances  the  roar  and  scream  of 
confusion  and  carnage  in  India?” 

Lord  Morley  tells  us  that  in  his  present  piece  democracy 
“means  nothing  more  vague  and  misty,  loose  or  metaphorical, 
than  the  grand  and  solid  fabric  devised  by  Simon  de  iMontfort, 
or  whoever  it  wms,  and  now  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  any  abstract  and  disembodied 
phantom  of  democracy  that  concerns  us.  It  is  a  question  of 
adjusting  our  rules  in  India  to  parliamentary  government.”  It 
would  require  great  ignorance  to  deny  that  the  responsibility  for 
a  just,  impartial  and  stable  government  of  India  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  good  or  evil  into  the  hands  of  Parliament  and  through 
Parliament  to  the  electoral  body  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  a 
great  evil  if,  through  ignorance  or  indifference.  Parliament  fails 
to  discharge  that  duty.  The  ignorance  which  prevails  with 
respect  to  Indian  affairs  is  not  confined  to  the  uneducated  masses 
that  mainly  form  the  electoral  body  of  Great  Britain.  At  a  time 
when  grave  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  great  military  problems 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  Empire  were  pressing  for  solution,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  colossally 
ignorant  of  Indian  affairs,  and  that  he  did  not  know  there  is  in 
India  “a  semi-elective  Council  with  a  voice  in  financial  matters.” 
The  most  striking  example  of  indifference  to  Indian  affairs  shown 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  annual  comedy  of  discussing  the 
Indian  budget.  It  does  not  reflect  credit  on  what  is  supposed  to 
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be  the  most  highly  educated  assembly  in  the  world  that  it  is 
content  that  a  budget  detailing  the  fortunes  and  progress  of  a 
great  empire  should  be  hurried  through  a  weary  House,  and  that 
the  great  social  and  political  questions  which  are  implicated  in 
finance  should  be  treated  with  absolute  neglect.  It  was  due  to 
the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  debarred  from  discussing  as  it  ought  to  have  been  discussed 
that  momentous  question,  the  Partition  of  Bengal.  This  was  no 
intricate  problem  of  Indian  administration,  but  a  measure  mainly 
dependent  on  those  principles  of  statesmanship  which  public  men 
in  England  acquire  and  make  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  It 
was  a  measure  which  affected  the  feeling  and  prosperity  of  ‘ 
millions.  Lord  Morley  informs  us  that  no  House  of  Commons 
has  “ever  shown  more  reserve  in  handling  Indian  business”  than 
the  House  elected  at  the  beginning  of  1906.  At  about  the  same 
date,  he  reminds  us,  difficulties  and  dangers  of  no  common  gravitv 
advanced  on  the  Indian  horizon.  “They  were  met  in  these  more 
violent  and  lawless  forms  by  stern  measures  of  repression.  These 
measures  assuredly  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  would  it  have  done  the  House  any  credit  if  they 
had  escaped.  Vigilance  over  such  things  is  just  what  the  House 
of  Commons  was  created  for.”  But  there  are  also  other  matters 
which  require  the  keenest  vigilance  of  the  House.  The  Supreme 
Government  of  India  is  not  the  creation  of  any  Indian  authority, 
but  derives  its  constitution  and  powers  from  many  successive 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Here  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  measures  which  will  always  be  connected  with  the 
strong  personality  of  Lord  Morley,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
without  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  the  House  allowed 
organic  changes  to  be  made  in  a  constitution  wffiich  W'as  con¬ 
structed  by  the  great  statesmen  of  old  after  patient  and  anxious 
inquiry.  Every  student  of  Indian  history  knows  that  the  improved 
spirit  in  the  administration  of  India  was  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  Parliament.  The  result  of  that  vigilance  being  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  recorded  in  crimson 
letters  on  the  pages  of  Indian  history.  It  was  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
(Lord  Broughton)  wdio  boasted  with  regard  to  the  first  Afghan 
war  that  “he  alone  did  it.”  As  long  as  Parliament  does  not 
interfere  in  the  details  of  Indian  administration,  as  long  as  it 
resists  the  clamour  of  selfish  classes,  and  as  long  as  Indian  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  made  the  shuttle-cocks  of  party  politics,  the  general 
supervision  of  Parliament  over  Indian  affairs  must  be  beneficial. 
But  as  John  Morley,  with  the  far  sight  of  a  statesman,  pointed 
out  many  years  ago,  “There  is  no  end  to  the  evils  that  must 
accrue  where  the  Minister  is  practically  irresponsible,  while  the 
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public  rest  tranquil  in  the  security  of  his  theoretic  but  fictitious 
responsibility.” 

Lord  Morley  passes  from  the  great  general  question  how  the 
omnipotence  of  democracy  is  likely  to  affect  Indian  rule  to  the 
particular  question  of  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  ‘‘It  is  not  a  branch 
of  the  main  issue ;  it  is  in  fact  a  trunk.”  But  rightly  to  under¬ 
stand  this  delicate  question  the  conscientious  inquirer  must  direct 
his  attention  not  only  to  the  statutory  declarations,  but  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  arose  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded.  As  Lord  Morley  says,  ‘‘there  can  be 
no  safe  politics  without  history.”  The  vast  and  bloody  strife  of 
1857  created  a  general  outcry  against  the  Company  which  gave 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  a  great  Empire.  Men’s  minds 
were  filled  with  horror  and  fury,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
discriminate.  They  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  that  after 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Control  and  a  Minister  for  India,  “Her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  in  the  fullest  sense  accountable  for 
all  that  has  been  done  and  for  all  that  has  been  forborne  or 
omitted  to  be  done.”  The  home  government  of  India  by  a 
Minister  for  India  and  the  Court  of  Directors  was  reproached 
with  being  a  double  government.  The  Directors  in  their  Petition 
to  Parliament,  which  John  Stuart  Mill  drafted  and  Earl  Grey 
pronounced  to  be  the  ablest  State  paper  he  had  ever  read,  repelled 
the  accusation  by  weighty  arguments  which  are  applicable  to 
the  present  home  government  of  India.  “They  conceive  that 
this  accusation  originates  in  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
functions  devolving  on  the  home  government  of  India,  and  in 
the  application  to  it  of  the  principles  applicable  to  purely  executive 
departments.  The  executive  government  of  India  is,  and  must 
be,  seated  in  India  itself.  The  Court  of  Directors  is  not  so  much 
an  executive  as  a  deliberative  body.  Its  principal  function,  and 
that  of  the  home  government  generally,  is  not  to  direct  the  details 
of  administration,  but  to  scrutinise  and  revise  the  past  acts  of 
the  Indian  Government — to  lay  down  principles  and  issue  general 
instructions  for  their  future  guidance — and  to  give  or  refuse 
sanction  in  great  political  measures,  which  are  referred  home  foi- 
approval.”  But  no  arguments  could  save  the  Court  of  Directors 
from  their  doom.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1858,  Lord 
Palmerston  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
government  of  India,  and  on  the  18th  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  division  of  318  to  173.  The  Bill  proposed  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  government  of  India  a  Council  should  be 
established  to  consist  of  a  president  and  eight  other  members  to 
be  styled  “The  President  and  Council  for  the  affairs  of  India.” 
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The  Council  was  too  small  for  the  work  of  government  and  too 
weak  for  independence.  The  entire  power  of  nomination  was 
vested  in  the  Crown,  in  other  words,  in  the  Minister,  and  the 
form  of  business,  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Minister  and  his  Council,  in  other  words,  by  the 
Minister.  It  was  a  poor  attempt  to  overcome  the  impossibilitv 
of  England’s  exercising  the  Empire  of  India  without  some  form 
of  double  government.  The  day  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  the  Liberal  Ministry  was  turned  out  of  office  on  the  question 
of  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  and  a  new’  India  Bill  was 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet.  The  Government 
now’  proposed  in  the  first  instance  that  there  should  be  a  high 
officer  of  State — a  Minister  of  the  Crow’n — who  should  occupy 
the  rank  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State  was  to  be  President  of  the  Council  of  India. 
The  new’  Council  was  to  consist  of  eighteen  members,  half  being 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  the  other  half  to  be  elected  by  two 
methods,  one  by  the  five  chosen  Parliamentary  constituencies, 
London,  Manchester,  Glasgow’,  and  Belfast,  the  other  by  pre¬ 
ference  shareholders  in  stock  and  raihvays,  merchants,  and 
persons  who  had  served  in  India.  The  election  clause,  which  was 
the  work  of  Ellenborough,  and  not  of  Disraeli  as  was  generally 
sup^xised,  was  received  by  the  country  with  general  ridicule  and 
disapp)robation.  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  House  :  “I  have 
heard  a  story  of  the  Spanish  Sovereign  w’ho  reigned  when  Don 
Quixote  w’as  first  published,  w’ho,  seeing  a  man  reading  a  book 
and  laughing  immoderately,  sent  a  courtier  to  ask  what  he  was 
reading  and  why  he  w’as  laughing.  The  courtier  came  back  and 
said  that  he  was  reading  Don  Quixote.  ‘I  thought  so,’  said  the 
monarch  ;  ‘  whenever  I  see  a  man  laughing  I  know’  that  he  is 
reading  Don  Quixote.’  And  so  it  is  with  this  India  Bill.  People 
met  one  another  in  the  street  and  one  laughed  and  the  other 
laughed  and  everybody  laughed.  ‘  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ’  said 
one.  ‘  Why,  at  the  India  Bill  to  be  sure.  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?’ 

‘  Why,  I  W’as  laughing  at  the  India  Bill,  too.’  ”  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
remarking  on  the  difficulty  “of  attempting  to  govern  by  means 
of  one  people  another  vast  population  separated  from  us  not  by 
distance  only,  but  also  by  blood,  by  language,  by  religion,  by 
institutions,’’  w’ent  on  to  say  :  “The  first  great  w’ant  w’e  have 
is  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  a  people  against  the  ignorance, 
the  indiscretion  and  the  errors  either  of  the  people  themselves 
or  of  the  Parliament  or  of  the  Government  of  this  country.” 
Lord  Morley  mentions  in  his  biography  of  the  great  statesman 
that  his  object  was  steadily  and  vigorously  “to  insist  upon  a  real 
check  on  the  Indian  Minister.”  The  final  words  of  his  speech 
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was  an  admonition  against  the  exercise  of  undue  power  by  the 
Indian  Executive  at  home. 

When  the  House  met  after  the  Easter  recess  the  infelicitous 
ingenuity  of  Lord  John  Kussell  suggested  the  scheme  of  proceeding 
bv  resolution.  Disraeli  has  left  a  cynical  record  of  an  unexpected 
and  interesting  scene.  Writing  to  the  Queen  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  12th  April,  1858  (Monday  night),  he  says  ;  — 

“Received,  five  minutes  before  he  took  his  seat,  confidential 
information  that  Lord  John  Russell,  wishing  to  defeat  the 
prospects  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  himself  to  occupy  a  great 
mediatory  [wsition,  intended',  himself,  to  propose  the  mezzo- 
termine  of  resolutions  ! 

“Chancellor  of  Exchequer  felt  it  was  impossible,  after  having 
himself  introduced  a  Bill,  to  interfere  with  the  resolutions  of 
an  independent  member,  and  one  so  weighty  and  distinguished  : 
therefore,  confined  his  announcement  to  the  Budget  on  Monday 
v^eek,  and  consequent  postponement  of  India  Bill. 

“Soon  after.  Lord  John  rose  and  opened  the  case,  in  a  spirit 
most  calm  and  conciliatory  to  the  House,  and  to  your  Majesty’s 
Government. 

“The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  responded,  but  with  delicacy, 
not  wishing  rudely  to  deprive  Lord  John  of  his  position  in  the 
matter:  deeming  it  arrogant — but  the  real  op{>osition,  extremely 
annoyed  at  all  that  was  occurring,  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
deprive  Lord  John  of  the  mediatory  position,  and  to  embarrass 
your  Majesty’s  Government  with  the  task  and  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  introducing  the  resolutions,  msisted  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  undertaking  the  task.  As  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  read 
the  sketch  of  the  Resolutions  in  his  box,  this  was  amusing;  he 
undertook  the  responsibility,  thus  urged,  and  almost  menaced; 
Lord  John,  though  greatly  mortified  at  not  bringing  in  the 
Resolutions  himself,  for  it  is  since  known  they  were  prepared, 
entirely  and  justly  acquits  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  of  any 
arrogance  and  intrusion,  and  the  affair  concludes  in  a  niannei 
dignified  and  more  than  promising.  It  is  now  generally  supposed 
that  after  the  various  Resolutions  have  been  discussed  and  jias.sed, 
the  Bill  of  your  Majesty’s  servants,  modified  and  reconstructed, 
will  pass  into  a  law.’’ 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  first  resolution,  “That  it  is  expedient 
to  transfer  the  government  of  India  to  the  Crown,’’  w’as  carried, 
Before  the  House  met  to  discuss  the  second  resolution.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  resigned 
owing  to  the  strong  indignation  excited  by  the  publication  of  the 
secret  despatch  censuring  Lord  Canning  for  his  Oudh  proclama¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  Queen  concisely  remarked  :  “It  is  a  great  pity  that 
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Lord  Ellenborough,  with  his  knowledge,  experience,  activity  and 
cleverness,  should  be  so  entirely  unable  to  submit  to  general 
rules  of  conduct.”  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1858,  Lord  Derby  told 
the  Queen  that  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to 
join  the  Government.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that,  the  great 
statesman  who  had  shown  his  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles 
did  not  shape  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  made  a  tour  in  India,  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  House  of  Commons, 
having  got  weary  of  an  academic  discussion  of  what  the  Bill 
should  be,  determined  to  drop  the  scheme  of  proceeding  by 
resolutions,  and  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  1858,  the  second  reading  of  the  East  India 
(No.  3)  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Stanley  and  carried  after  a  weak 
and  desultory  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
8th  of  July  the  Bill  as  amended  (and  it  was  considerably  amended) 
was  read  the  third  time.  One  of  the  most  important  amendments 
was  the  clause  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  6th  of  July  : 
‘‘That  except  for  repelling  actual  invasion,  or  under  other  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity.  Her  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  East  Indies 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  Military  operation  beyond  the 
external  frontier  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Possessions  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  the  purpose  thereof.”  Lord  Palmerston 
objected  to  the  clause  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Constitution.  After  a  brief 
discussion  the  clause  was  amended  by  leaving  out  the  words 
‘‘be  employed  in”  and  inserting  the  words  ‘‘maintained  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India.”  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Queen  wrote 
to  Lord  Derby  :  ”  As  to  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace 
it  requires  not  a  w'ord  of  remark ;  yet  Lord  Stanley  agrees  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal  to  make  over  this  prerogative  with 
regard  to  Indian  questions  to  Parliament.  Uiuler  the  auspices 
of  the  Queen’s  Government  she  is  thus  jdaced  in  a  position  of 
less  authority  than  the  President  of  the  American  Eepublic.” 
Her  Majesty  added  :  ‘‘The  Queen  must  remind  Lord  Derby  that 
it  is  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Government  that  she  looks  for  the 
protection  of  those  prerogatives  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Constitution.”  The  third  East  India  Bill  went  through  its 
various  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  comparatively  little 
discussion  and  a  few  unimportant  amendments.  On  the  2nd 
August  the  Boyal  assent  was  given  to  the  measure,  by  which 
‘‘India  shall  be  governed  by  and  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty.” 
Writing  to  the  Queen,  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
says  :  ‘‘It  is,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  really  thinks,  a 
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^ise  and  well-digested  measure,  ripe  with  the  experience  of  the 
last  hve  months  of  discussion ;  but  it  is  onh'  the  ante-chamber 
of  an  imperial  palace ;  and  your  Majesty  would  do  well  to  deign 
to  consider  the  steps  which  are  now  necessary  to  influence  the 
opinions  and  affect  the  imagination  of  the  Indian  populations. 
The  name  of  your  Majesty  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  their 
native  life.  Hoyal  Proclamations,  Courts  of  Appeal  in  their  own 
land,  and  other  institutions,  forms,  and  ceremonies,  will  tend  to 
this  great  result.”  It  was  determined  that  a  Poyal  Proclamation 
should  be  issued,  and  a  draft  of  it  was  sent  to  Her  Majesty.  On 
the  15th  of  August  the  Queen  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  :  — 

"The  Queen  has  asked  Lord  Malmesbury  to  explain  in  detail 
to  Lord  Derby  her  objections  to  the  draft  of  Proclamation  for 
India.  The  Queen  would  be  glad  if  Lord  Derby  would  write 
it  himself  in  his  excellent  language,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  female  Sovereign  who  speaks  to  more  than  100,000,000  of 
Eastern  people  on  assuming  the  direct  government  over  them 
after  a  bloody  civil  war,  giving  them  pledges  which  her  future 
reign  is  to  redeem,  and  explaining  the  principles  of  her  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  a  document  should  breathe  feelings  of  generosity, 
benevolence,  and  religious  feeling,  pointing  out  the  privileges 
which  the  Indians  will  receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the  prosperity  following 
iu  the  train  of  civilisation.” 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1858,  a  Eoyal  Proclamation  issued 
throughout  all  India  declared  the  direct  sovereignty  of  Queen 
Victoria  over  all  territories  directly  administered  or  through  native 
princes.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  debate  on  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill, 
said  it  was  intended  at  the  time  that  the  Queen  should  be 
proclaimed  Empress,  but  circumstances  in  the  Mutiny  caused  the 
idea  to  be  abandoned.  The  Proclamation,  however,  saw  in  the 
future  an  Empress  of  India.  In  it  Lord  Canning  was  appointed 
“our  first  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,”  and  his  successors, 
Elgin,  Lawrence,  and  Mayo  were  gazetted  “Viceroys  and 
Governors-General,”  but  since  then  the  title  Viceroy  has  not 
been  used  in  the  Gazette.  Some  years  ago  the  present  writer 
wrote  :  “The  title  of  Viceroy  should  be  distinctly  recognised.  As 
Governor-General  in  Council  the  Governor-General  is  supreme 
head  of  an  executive  department ;  as  Viceroy  he  should  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  Princes  the  direct  representative  of  the 
King  and  the  unmistakable  ruler  of  the  Empire.”  Mr.  Chirol, 
in  his  volume  Indian  Unrest,  which  originally  appeared  as  a 
series  of  letters  in  The  Times,  written  with  genuine  ability  and 
true  integrity,  states  :  “The  Viceroy  is  the  direct  and  personal 
representative  of  the  King-Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  at  any 
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rate  it  would  certainly  be  improper  to  describe  him  as  the  agent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.”  It  is  open  to  argument  whether  it 
would  be  proper  in  any  capacity  to  describe  him  as  the  agent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  the  first,  and  Lord  Canning  the  last,  Parliamentarv 
Governor-General.  He  was  constituted  and  appointed  “to  be 
our  first  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  and  over  our  said 
territories,  and  to  administer  the  government  thereof  in  our  name 
and  generally  to  act  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,  subject  to 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive 
through  one  of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.”  The  Eoval 
Warrant  appointing  the  Governor-General  sets  forth  that  he  shall 
hold  the  said  office  “during  our  Will  and  Pleasure,  subject,  never¬ 
theless,  to  such  instructions  and  directions  as  you  .  .  .  shall  as 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  from  time  to  time  receive 
under  the  hand  of  one  of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.” 
Lord  Morley  reminds  us  that  by  the  Regulating  Act  of  177‘2 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  were  directed  and  required 
to  obey  all  such  orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  Court  of 
Directors.  In  the  Proclamation  and  the  Royal  Warrant  the 
directions  and  instructions  are  to  be  not  “from”  but  “through 
one  of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.”  The  words,  chosen 
with  care,  asserted  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the  administra-  I 
tion  of  the  government  throughout  all  the  jiarts,  provinces,  and  | 
dependencies  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Morley  closes  his  examination  I 
of  the  texts  bearing  on  the  matter  in  a  vigorous  but  hardly  con¬ 
vincing  manner.  “In  short,”  he  whites,  “as  it  is  plainly  summed 
up  in  that  magnificent  enterprise  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 
composed,  I  think,  officially  at  Simla,  the  Secretary  of  State  ‘  has 
the  power  of  giving  orders  to  every  officer  in  India,  including  the 
Governor-General.’  ”  To  the  Government  of  India  belongs  the 
credit  of  that  “magnificent  enterprise.”  But  the  parlicular 
chapter  in  which  the  passage  appears  was,  as  the  Preface  to  the 
fourth  volume  informs  us,  composed  at  the  India  Office.  The 
question  of  the  Secretary  of  State  issuing  his  orders  once  formed 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  useful  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  a.sked  the  IMarquis  of  Salisbury, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  if  in  receiving  a  deputation  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Government  of  India  “obeying  his  orders.”  The 
noble  Marquis  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  “I  am  glad,” 
said  the  Duke,  “to  know  that  the  report  is  in  this  respect  in¬ 
accurate.  I  cannot  conceive  any  public  man  of  high  principle  = 
and  legitimate  independence  continuing  in  the  office  of  Viceroy 
of  India  after  such  language  was  addressed,  or  rather  was  syniken  ,j 
of  him,  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  ij 
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State.”  The  Duke  closed  his  speech  by  making  a  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Lytton  as  Viceroy  of  India.  He  spoke 
of  him  as  a  mau  of  great  ability  and  very  high  accomplishments, 
but  there  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  Lord  Lytton’s 
education  which  seemed  to  the  Duke  not  unconnected  with  the 
debate.  “Lord  Lytton’s  early  education,”  he  said,  “has  been 
that  of  a  diplomat,  and  that  is  a  profession  in  which  the  first  duty 
of  a  public  official  is  to  represent  accurately  and  faithfully,  without 
exaggeration  and  without  diminution,  the  Minister  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  whom  he  represents.  He  is  to  be  the  alter  ego  of  the 
Minister  at  home,  and  it  requires  great  talent  to  do  this  under 
varying  conditions.  I  am  not  disparaging  that  great  profession 
or  its  duties;  but,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  position  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India  :  he  is  not  to  be  the  mere  supple  instrument, 
the  mere  echo  and  duplicate  of  the  Minister  at  home  :  it  wall 
be  his  first  duty  to  consider  the  benefit  and  interest  of  the  people 
of  India  from  an  independent  point  of  view;  and,  although  the 
new  Viceroy  may  serve  as  a  somewhat  imperious  master,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  even  the  noble  Marquis,  the  Secretary  of  State,  will 
in  his  calmer  moments,  support  the  independent  opinions  which 
it  will  be  Lord  Lytton’s  duty  to  give  him  in  regard  to  questions 
of  taxation.”  The  Duke  of  Argyll  added  ;  “I  trust  Lord  Lytton 
will  assert  his  indisputable  right  as  the  holder  of  the  greatest 
office  in  the  Empire  of  the  Queen,  to  deal  with  those  questions 
from  an  independent  point  of  view  :  and  sure  I  am  that  even  if 
he  is  not  supported  by  the  noble  Marquis,  he  will  be  by  the 
English  people.” 

Lord  Morley  at  the  close  of  his  essay  deserts  a  controversy 
which  must  always  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our  rule — the 
relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy — and 
dwells  on  the  danger  of  applying  rationalistic  general  ideas  to  vast 
communities  living  on  mysticism.  “It  is  hard  for  rationalism  and 
mysticism  to  be  friends,  and  their  interplay  is  no  easy  game. 
Overweening  pretensions  as  to  the  superiority  at  every  point  and 
in  all  their  aspects,  of  any  Western  civilisation  over  every  Eastern 
is  fundamental  error.”  There  is  nothing  the  educated  native 
resents  more  than  the  vulgar  habit  of  lecturing  him  on  his  caste, 
his  creed  and  social  customs.  Marriage  is  the  most  dominant 
factor  in  all  Eastern  life.  It  is  necessary  that  marriage  should 
take  place  at  an  early  ag6 ;  but  these  marriages  are  merely 
betrothals,  and  when  the  pair  are  grown  up  there  is  always  a 
second  marriage,  after  which  married  life  begins.  There  are  few’ 
Europeans  w’ho  realise  the  sacred  reverence  wdth  which  a  Hindu 
regards  his  wife,  and  the  important  part  she  plays  in  a 
Hindu  household.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  all 
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Hindu  widows  remain  celibate  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  all  legislation  with  regard  to 
Hindu  customs,  however  beneficial  it  may  be,  is  bound  to  fan 
the  flame  of  fanaticism  and  instigate  a  feeling  of  unrest.  Lord 
Morley  states  that  “The  Indian  leaders,  or  some  of  them,  proclaim 
on  the  other  hand  that  their  commotion  is  in  no  sense  due  to 
Brahminical  reaction,  but  is  a  normal  movement  forward.”  The 
leaders  of  the  real  India  are  the  mendicant  or  ascetic  classes. 
The  present  agitation  is  a  literary,  social  and  religious  revival 
similar  to  that  which  arose  in  the  Deccan  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  political  leaders  used  as  their  most 
powerful  instruments  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people.  A 
learned  Maratha,  who  was  judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Bombay, 
has  stated  the  reason  why  the  history  of  the  Marathas  deserves 
special  study  :  “  It  is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  a  true  Indian 
Nationality,  raising  its  head  high  above  the  troubled  waters  of 
Mahomedan  confusion.  It  was  this  force  behind  which  supported 
the  efforts  of  the  leaders,  and  enabled  them  to  dream  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  the  establishment  of  a  central  Hindu  Padshahi  or  Empire 
at  Delhi,  uniting  and  controlling  all  other  Native  Powers.”  The 
dream  has  never  vanished.  The  present  religious  revival,  however, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  the  work  of  the  masses,  but  of  the 
middle  classes.  Lord  Morley  utters  a  much-needed  caution  as  to 
regarding  our  system  of  education  in  India  “as  all  failure.  After 
all,  it  has  given  us  Indian  judges  of  the  highest  professional  skill 
and  of  unimpeached  probity.  It  has  given  us  a  host  of  officials 
of  no  mean  order,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  high  in  the 
service.  The  appointment  of  two  Indian  members  to  the  Council 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  shown  their  aptitude  for  important 
business  and  responsible  deliberation.”  But  our  tentative  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  education  of  India  has  produced  a  large  body  of 
educated  men  whose  personal  disappointment  bursts  into  enmity 
against  the  Government.  By  attracting  the  best  sons  of  our 
ancient  Universities  to  the  noble  field  of  Indian  education,  by 
raising  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  and  high  schools,  by  widen¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  our  Indian  colleges,  by  closer  intercourse 
between  professors  and  students,  by  supplying  the  discipline  which 
alone  can  regulate  the  higher  aspirations  common  to  our 
humanity,  w’e  must  endeavour  to  create  intellectual  leaders  who 
will  spread  among  their  countrymen  an  imperial  spirit  w’hich 
shall  make  them  proud  of  being  an  important  part  of  that  wide 
and  splendid  imperial  system  w’hose  influence  extends  to  every 
part  of  the  globe. 


G.  W.  Forrest. 


ADDISON  IN  “THE  SPECTATOE.” 


In  this  journalistic  age,  when  the  cult  of  the  daily  paper  well- 
tiigh  amounts  to  a  2:»assion  with  some  of  us,  it  seems  peculiarly 
fitting  to  pay  at  least  a  passing  tribute  to  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  most  immortal  “daily”  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  It  was  on  March  1st,  1711,  that — as  many 
of  my  readers  will  recollect,  through  the  collaboration  of  those 
devoted  friends,  Eichard  Steele  and  Josej^h  Addison,  the  first 
number  of  The  Spectator  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  met  with 
an  immediate  and  unexampled  success.  There  were  papers 
before  The  Spectator,  even  before  The  Tatler,  and  there  have 
been  imdtitudes  of  jjaijers  since,  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  unique  distinction  of  becoming  literature.  How,  then,  did 
it  come  to  pass  that  this  slender  sheet  of  musings,  issued  daily 
from  “Mr.  Buckley’s  in  Little  Britain,”  became  a  classic  from 
the  first,  became  a  thing  to  be  bound  up — even  in  its  own  day,  in 
volume  form  and  afterwards  treasured  as  an  inheritance  by  those 
families  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  i)ossess  the  first  collected 
edition  of  it?  Many  suggestions  might  be  made  for  its  success 
and  popularity  in  its  own  day — as  that  the  public  were  ready  for 
something  of  the  kind,  and  that  Steele  and  Addison  knew  their 
public  and  how  to  cater  for  them.  But  these  reasons  would 
scarcely  account  for  its  survival  during  the  two  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication. 

Steele  himself  seems  to  have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
raisoyi  d'etre  of  The  Spectator’s  success.  Brilliant  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  were  his  own  services  in  the  organisation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  paper,  he  himself,  with  that  rare  generosity  that  was 
his  distinguishing  characteristic,  admitted  that  the  greatness  of 
The  Spectator  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Addison  wrote  for  it  :  — 
“I  fared,”  he  says — in  reference  to  Addison’s  literary  assistance 
in  his  first  venture.  The  Tatler — “like  a  distressed  prince  who 
calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my 
auxiliary.  .  .  .  The  pajier  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised 
to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it.”  So  it  was  with  The 
‘'Spectator.  Succeeding  critics  of  the  weightiest  judgment,  like 
Johnson  and  ]Macaulay,  have  endorsed  Steele’s  ojiinion  that  it 
was  Addison’s  genius  that  insjffred  the  paper  and  made  it  finally 
immortal. 

This  is  the  more  wonderhd  because  many  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  Addison  in  The  Spectator  are  of  no  particular 
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importance,  and  apart  from  their  quaint  old-world  flavour,  would 
in  themselves  have  little  interest  for  a  succeeding  generation. 
Indeed,  a  casual  reader  of  its  pages,  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  might  be  excused  for  w'ondering  how  a 
writer  on  topics  so  ephemeral  could  have  become  so  celebrated, 
or  how  so  fariious  a  reputation  could  have  been  built  up  on  such 
an  apparently  slight  foundation.  And  not  merely  is  much  of 
Addison’s  subject-matter  uninteresting  to  many  of  us  to-day,  but 
on  a  chance  perusal,  we  find  the  manner  of  its  relation  stiff  and 
unnatural  to  our  modern  notions  of  easy-going  prose.  Addison’s 
regularly  balanced  sentences  rather  annoy  us — they  are  almost 
irritating  in  their  brevity,  and  we  have  the  feeling  in  reading 
them  that  the  writer  is  under  a  certain  constraint,  as  if  he  were 
greatly  afraid  of  letting  himself  go.  He  seems  to  treat  his  genius 
as  one  might  treat  a  spirited,  if  w'ell-mannered  animal  that, 
strongly  bitted  and  bridled,  is  perfectly  controlled  and  turned 
about  by  a  quiet  but  determined  hand.  There  may  be  a  little 
curveting  now  and  then,  but  in  the  main  the  stately,  well- 
ordered  park-pace  is  preserved,  until  we  find  ourselves  wishing 
he  would  let  it  break  into  a  gallop,  or  better  still,  that  it  would 
take  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  run  aw’ay  wdth  him. 

Well,  there  have  been  plenty  of  gallopers  in  prose  since 
Addison,  and  there  wmre  fine  break-neck  runaw^ays  before  him, 
so  that  his  steady  pace  doubtless  came  as  a  great  relief  after  the 
exhausting  escapades  of  the  untrammelled  if  richly  imaginative 
Elizabethan  and  Caroline  prose  writers.  When  we  compare  his 
wTitings  with  those  of  the  later  Carolines,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  Addison  w'as  born  two  years  before  Milton  died,  and  that 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Pepys, 
Runyan,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne — so  conspicuously  is  his  prose 
style  free  from  the  labyrinthine  complexities  that  both  enrich 
and  confuse  theirs.  Certainly  he  never  attains  their  grandilo¬ 
quence  or  quaint  felicity,  but  w’hereas  they  can  only  be  read 
without  fatigue  in  their  best  passages,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  Addison’s  that  is  not  eminently  readable.  Addison  may, 
indeed,  be  credited  wdth  the  great  service  of  having  brought 
English  prose  to  its  senses.  He  purified  and  clarified  it  till  it 
became,  in  bis  hands  at  least,  as  clear  and  simple  as  spring 
water,  and  frequently  as  sparkling.  No  one  who  either  preceded 
or  followed  Addison  has  been  able  to  attain  his  peculiarly  gifted 
ease,  his  art  of  saying  things  as  happily  as  he  said  them,  of 
expressing  so  much  in  so  little,  of  getting  to  the  point  and  away 
again,  of  directness  in  introducing  or  in  leaving  a  subject.  How 
he  came  to  possess  and  exercise  such  an  exceptional  power  of 
literary  expression  is  one  of  those  problems  that  can  never  be 
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solved.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  is  to  recognise  that 
of  no  other  writer  can  it  be  more  truly  said  that  the  style  was 
the  man.  His  method  of  writing  was  conditioned  by  his  per¬ 
sonality,  and  also,  in  a  marked  degree,  by  the  object  he  set 
himself  in  writing.  Every  sentence  seems  to  reflect  the  image 
of  a  courtly,  well-bred  man  of  the  town,  polite,  travelled,  learned, 
and  possessed,  beyond  all  else,  of  an  inexhaustible  gift  of  shrewd, 
yet  humorous,  observation  of  men  and  things. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  man  abounding  in  wit  and  a  fine  critical 
intelligence  would  have  much  to  say  to  his  own  generation,  if 
only  he  could  discover  some  convenient  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion.  This  w'as  Addison’s  difficulty  :  he  was,  unfortunately, 
debarred  from  any  direct  appeal  by  an  overwhelming  shyness 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  talk  with  any  freedom 
except  among  one  or  two  of  his  most  intimate  associates.  This 
may  have  been  his  reason  for  not  entering  the  Church,  the  career 
to  which  it  is  supposed  he  was  first  destined.  What  he  could 
not  say  publicly,  by  word  of  mouth,  Addison  was  happily  able 
to  place  at  the  public  disposal  in  the  pages  of  The  Spectator. 

But  even  here,  the  saying  of  it  was  conditioned  and  limited 
by  his  relation  to  his  readers,  with  whom  the  initial  difficulty 
was  to  get  a  hearing  at  all.  When  we  remember  that  the  period 
of  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  was  divided  from  the  debauchery 
of  the  Eestoration  era  by  little  more  than  a  brief  space  of  twenty 
years,  and  that  society,  as  Addison  knew  it,  was  largely  composed 
of  crowds  of  gay  and  dissipated  men  and  women  whose  attention 
it  was  almost  futile  to  attempt  to  engage — at  least,  on  any  serious 
subject — when  we  remember  this,  it  is  easier  to  estimate  the  task 
Addison  set  himself  when  he  dreamed  of  arresting  their  fickle 
attention,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  regard  for  higher  things 
than  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  moment.  Obviously,  the 
attempt  limited  his  choice  of  subject,  and,  in  a  similar  degree, 
as  I  have  suggested,  conditioned  his  style.  If  his  sentences  are 
often  short  and  nervous,  formal  or  abrupt  to  terseness,  it  is 
because  the  writer  has  undertaken  a  very  delicate  mission. 
Without  any  other  credentials  than  his  own  inherently  lofty 
nature,  Addison  constituted  himself  the  ambassador  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality  to  a  generation  that  had  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  scoff  at  these  things.  Caution  and  adroitness  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  was  necessary,  and  it  was  imperative,  when 
enough  had  been  said  for  that  time,  to  be  able  to  back  out  of  the 
Presence,  so  to  speak,  with  dignity  and  grace. 

In  almost  every  line  of  his  writings  Addison  betrays  his  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  fine  art  of  literary  diplomacy ;  he  seems 
often  to  move  mentally  a-tip-toe,  and  makes  his  point  with  such 
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grace  and  lightness,  that  one  is  scarcely  conscious  he  is  putting  it 
at  all.  He  was  man  of  the  world  enough  to  recognise  that  it 
is  impossible  to  improve  people  against  their  will.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  the  audience  to  w'hom  he  was  appealing  would 
resent  being  solemnly  preached  at,  and  that  anything  like  a  heavv 
moral  tone  would  disgust,  alienate,  and  effectually  disperse  them. 
He  knew  the  shy  nature  of  the  game  he  was  spiritually  stalking, 
and  that  no  approach  could  be  too  w’ary  or  too  delicate  if  he  was 
to  effect  their  capture. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  Addison,  exercising  rare 
tact  and  self-denial,  chose  to  address  his  readers  on  the  subjects 
they  were  interested  in  rather  than  on  w'hat  interested  himself. 
Curiosity  was  the  weakness  of  the  town,  his  opening  paper  there- 
‘  fore  was  skilfully  adapted  to  flutter  the  tea-tables  of  the  fair 
gossips,  and  to  set  the  idle  loungers  of  the  coffee-houses  wonder- 
l  ing  who  The  Spectator  could  possibly  be  !  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  papers  on  topics  of  the  most  general  or  fashionable 
interest,  such  as  the  mania  for  the  formation  of  clubs,  or  the 
prevalence  of  superstitions,  or  on  the  ridiculous  scenic  effects 
attempted  at  the  Italian  Opera.  With  regard  to  this  last,  he 
observes  how  he  had  heard  that  “there  were  great  designs  on 
foot”  for  its  improvement,  “that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break 
dowm  the  wall,  and  surprise  the  audience  wuth  a  Party  of  an 
hundred  Horse,  and  that  there  wms  actually  a  project  of  bringing 
the  new  River  into  the  House,  to  be  employed  in  Jettaux  and 
Water-works.  This  project,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “is  postponed 
till  the  summer  season,  wdien  it  is  thought  the  coolness  that 
proceeds  from  fountains  and  cascades  wdll  be  more  acceptable 
and  refreshing  to  People  of  Quality.” 

Addison  was  obviously  anxious  to  show  himself  “modish” 
enough  to  be  acquainted  wuth  all  the  latest  extravagances  of  the 
town,  though  making  merry  over  their  absurdity.  Thus  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  correspondents  who  call  his  attention  to  some  of 
the  prevailing  styles  of  adornment,  and  especially  “to  be  very 
satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion ;  another 
informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  Garters  buckled  below  the  knee, 
that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee  House  in  Pleet 
Street ;  a  third  sends  me  an  heavy  complaint  against  fringed 
gloves.  ...  I  must  therefor,  once  for  all  inform  my  readers  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with 
reflections  upon  Red-heels,  or  Top-knots,  but  rather  to  correct 
those  depraved  sentiments  that  gave  birth  to  all  those  little 
extravagances  which  appear  in  their  outward  dress  and  behaviour. 
...  To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  so 
wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long  sw’ords,  or  sweeping  trains. 
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bushy  head-dresses  or  full-bottomed  Perriwigs,  that  they  stand  in 
need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  they  should  be 
oppressed  with  ornaments  and  over-run  with  the  luxuriency  of 
their  habits.”  This  particularly  happy  art— for  it  was  an  art— 
of  dealing  lightly  and  gracefully  with  the  flimsiest  subject,  fitted 
Addison  in  an  especial  degree  to  appeal  to  women,  and,  indeed, 
no  small  portion  of  his  papers  in  The  Taller,  The  Spectator,  The 
Guardian,  and  The  Freeholder  alike,  are  addressed  to  them,  so 
much  so  that  Swift  comments  upon  what  he  styled  his  friend’s 
disposition  “to  fair  sex  it.” 

When  we  remember  to  what  depths  the  status  of  the  sex  had 
sunk  under  the  influence  of  Restoration  morals — or,  rather,  the 
want  of  them — it  is  small  wonder  that  a  mind  as  noble  as 
Addison’s  should  have  been  distressed  at  their  condition,  or  that 
he  should  have  dedicated  his  powders  to  their  service.  With  that 
gift  of  tact  and  foresight  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  Addison 
hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  laughing  vice  and  folly  out  of  I 
court  by  making  them  ridiculous.  He  appealed  to  feminine ' 
vanity,  and  he  never  omitted  to  offer  his  fair  readers  some  enter¬ 
tainment.  “When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies 
and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  stopt  it? 
How  have  I  been  troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  features  in 
the  world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  Party  rage?  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  face  as  Party  zeal,  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  I 
never  knew  a  Party  woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve- 
month.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers  as  they 
value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  that  nature.” 

Every  reader  of  Addison  knows  his  famous  paper  upon  Party 
Patches,  how'  on  a  visit  to  the  Opera  he  noticed  “two  parties  of 
very  fine  women  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the  opposite  side- 
boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle  array  against 
one  another.  After  a  short  survey  of  them,  I  found  they  were 
patched  differently,  the  faces  on  one  hand  being  s)X)tted  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  upon  the 
left.  .  .  .  Upon  enquiry  T  found  that  the  body  of  Amazons  on 
my  right  hand  w^ere  Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left  Tories.  ...  I 
must  here  take  notice  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous  Whig  Partizan, 
has,  most  unfortunately,  a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part 
of  her  forehe'ad,  which,  being  very  conspicuous,  has  occasioned 
many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her  enemies  to  mis¬ 
represent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Tory 
interest.  This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  several  cox¬ 
combs,  .  .  .  and  made  them  converse  with  Rosalinda  in  what 
they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  Party,  when,  on  a  sudden  she  has 
given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once.” 
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In  another  paper  he  is  witty  upon  Leonora’s  Library,  which 
contained  among  other  works,  “Locke,  of  Human  Understand¬ 
ing — with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it.  A  spelling  Book.  A  Dic¬ 
tionary,  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words.  .  .  .  All  the  Classic 
Authors  in  Wood.  A  set  of  Elzevers  by  the  same  hand.  Clelia : 
which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that  describes  two  lovers  in 
a  wood,”  and  so  on,  in  the  same  merry  vein.  In  a  succeeding 
paper  he  is  lightly  ironical  upon  A  Lady’s  Head-dress.  “Within 
my  own  memory,”  he  avers,  “I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.”  In  this  delightfully  airy  way  did 
Addison  rally  and  win  the  attention  of  the  fashionable  coquettes 
of  his  day;  he  did  not  so  much  lecture  them,  as  smilingly  hold 
up  a  mirror,  in  which  they  might  see  their  own  foolish 
vanities  displayed,  and  so  gi’ow  ashamed  of  their  triviality  and 
folly.  Never  was  any  man  so  fitted  by  nature  to  be  mentor  to 
a  light  and  fickle  generation  ;  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more 
illustrious  instance  of  a  great  mind  condescending  to  minds  of 
low  estate.  It  may  be  greatly  said  of  Addison  that  he  “stooped 
to  conquer.”  Nor  did  his  conquest  end  with  the  readers  of  his 
own  day  :  it  has  continually  increased.  Nowhere  is  his  exquisite 
quality  more  happily  illustrated  than  in  these  light  topical 
articles,  for,  although  most  writers  can  excel  upon  a  great  subject, 
it  takes  a  very  fine  wHter  indeed  to  excel  upon  a  little  one. 

As  is  well  known,  Addison  contributed  many  serious  critical 
papers  to  The  Spectator,  among  which  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  are  those  on  the  character  of  English  Tragedy — papers 
in  which  Addison’s  taste  and  judgment  stand  out  conspicuously 
as  towering  above  that  of  his  contem|X)raries.  In  an  age  that 
assiduously  cultivated  the  heroic  couplet  and  the  Alexandrine, 
Addison  boldly  declared  for  blank  verse  as  “such  a  due  medium 
between  Rhyme  and  Prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted 
to  Tragedy.”  He  furthermore  condemns  the  popular  weakness 
for  a  happy  ending  to  Tragedy,  and  severely  ridicules  the  pre¬ 
posterous  stage  artifices  that  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  impress 
the  audience  :  “The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero  is  to 
clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head.  .  .  .  This  very  much 
embarrasses  the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely 
stiff  and  steady,  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and,  notwithstanding 
any  anxieties  which  he  pretends  for  his  Mistress,  his  Country, 
or  his  friends,  one  may  see  by  his  action,  that  his  greatest  care 
and  concern  is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off  his 
head.  For  my  part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  complaints 
under  such  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  on  him 
rather  as  an  unfortunate  Lunatic  than  a  distressed  hero.” 

“Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men,”  he  goes 
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on  to  say,  “is  to  accompany  them  with  Halberts  and  Battle-axes. 
Two  or  three  Shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two  Candle  snuffers 
make  up  a  complete  Body  of  Guards  upon  the  English  Stage, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  Porters,  dressed  in  red  coats,  can 
represent  above  a  dozen  Legions.”  He  closes  his  paper  with 
this  indignant  query  :  “Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a 
King  or  Hero  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  Majesty  which  he 
receives  from  a  few"  lines  in  Shakespeare  ?  ” 

Eeferring  to  other  artifices  for  striking  awe  or  terror  into  the 
audience,  Addison  discriminates  between  those  which  really 
“come  in  as  aids  to  the  Poet,”  as,  for  instance,  the  sounding  of 
the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost 
in  Hamlet — “a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  can  create  either  attention  or  horror.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  quote  instances  in  w  hich  these  artifices  are 
abused  by  some  authors,  as  in  the  hackneyed,  pathetic  appeal 
made  by  the  introduction  of  a  disconsolate  mother  w'ith  her  child. 
“A  modern  writer,”  Addison  goes  on  to  say,  “that  observed  how 
this  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the  distress  and 
melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  Princess  upon  the  stage,  with  a  little  boy  in  one  hand 
and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This,  too,  had  a  very  good  effect.  .  .  . 
And  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman  who  is  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by  him, 
where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is  an  afflicted 
widow  in  her  mourning  weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  fatherless 
children  attending  her,  like  those  that  generally  hang  about  the 
figure  of  Charity.” 

A  determined  foe  to  all  sensational  rant  and  bombast,  Addison 
advocated  that  noble  simplicity  of  diction  which,  in  so  many 
instances,  he  felt,  “outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expression.” 
His  taste  was  grounded  upon  a  close  study  of  the  great  Greek 
tragedians,  and  especially  upon  a  loving  perusal  of  his  two  great 
predecessors,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  His  detailed  examination 
of  the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost  is  too  well  known  to  need 
quotation,  and  despite  the  disadvantage  he  labours  under  of 
having,  in  a  juvenile  publication,  omitted  Shakespeare  from  the 
list  of  English  poets,  his  frequent  and  important  references  to 
him  in  The  Spectator  are  enough  to  prove  what  an  admiring 
disciple  he  was  of  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists.  “Who,” 
he  cries,  “would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where  there 
is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  production 
of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated? 
Shakespeare  was,  indeed,  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  Poetry,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus’s  Bing,  which,  as  Pliny 
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tells  US,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the  veins 
of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  Nature,  without  anv 
help  from  Art.” 

Macaulay  is  inclined  to  place  Addison’s  critical  papers  among 
his  weakest  efforts,  and  both  Johnson  and  Macaulay  pour  scorn 
on  his  reputed  classical  scholarship.  But  whether  his  Greek 
was  indifferent,  or  whether  his  critical  papers  were  weak  or 
strong — and  they  are  a  mixture  of  both — does  not  greatly  matter, 
for  it  is  not  in  these  departments  that  his  especial  genius,  the 
genius  that  illuminated  the  pages  of  The  Spectator,  was  dis¬ 
played.  His  laurels  were  w^on  elsewhere — in  the  wdde  field  of 
human  observation  by  his  power  of  human  |X)rtraiture ,  by  his 
close  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
action.  Two  things  are  necessary  to  genius  :  the  gift  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  the  power  of  adequately  expressing  what  is  perceived. 
Addison  possessed  both  these  qualities  in  a  marked  degree,  and, 
dn  addition,  he  had  the  special  capacity  of  viewdng  and  of  depict- 
jing  all  he  saw  in  the  mellow,  golden  light  of  that  lambent 
:  humour  w'hich,  like  a  summer  lightning,  continually  played  about 
^  all  that  he  w^rote  or  said.  His  Spectator  portraits  are  among  the 
finest  things  of  their  kind,  and  take  rank  with  the  immortal 
creations  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  Falstaff  is  the  far-off 
ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  as  Sir  Roger  is  in  turn  the 
progenitor  of  all  the  genial  and  gallant  worthies  of  the  novelists 
who  follow^ed  Addison,  from  Captain  Shandy  to  Pickwick,  though 
perhaps,  Sterne’s  hero  alone  is  worthy  to  rank  with  him  in  kindly 
s '  mple-heartedness. 

The  particular  and  abiding  charm  of  Sir  Roger,  as  of  Palstaff, 
is,  of  course,  that  he  is  so  human.  There  is  no  attempt  on 
Addison’s  part,  any  more  than  on  Shakespeare’s,  to  represent 
his  hero  as  a  model  of  all  the  virtues  and  perfections.  He  loves 
to  exhibit  the  old  knight  to  us  in  all  his  varying  singularities 
and  with  all  his  loveable  weaknesses,  and  invites  us  to  laugh  at 
them  in  company  with  himself.  After  recounting  to  us  Sir 
Roger’s  quaint  but  admirable  choice  of  a  chaplain,  how  “afraid 
of  being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  owm  table,”  he 
had  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  “to  find  him  out  a  clergy¬ 
man  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect, 
a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that 
understood  a  little  of  Backgammon.  My  friend,  says  Sir  Roger, 
found  me  out  this  gentleman,  wdio  .  .  .is,  they  tell  me,  a  good 
scholar  though  he  does  not  shew  it ;  I  have  given  him  the 
Parsonage  of  the  Parish.  .  .  .  He  has  now’  been  with  me  thirty 
years,  and  though  he  does  not  know  T  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
has  never,  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for  himself. 
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though  he  is  everyday  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one 
or  other  of  my  tenants  his  Parishioners.”  After  this  happy 
description  of  the  relations  between  this  fine  old  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  gentle-hearted  parson,  his  friend,  Addison,  com¬ 
pletes  the  study  by  a  description  of  Sir  Eoger’s  eccentricity  at 
church,  where,  with  the  best  intentions,  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  keep  the  congregation  in  good  order,  “and  will  suffer  nobody 
to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself.”  “For,  if  by  chance  he  has  been 
surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it 
he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else 
nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself  or  sends  his  servants  to 
them;  .  .  .  Sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of 
his  devotion,  he  pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the 
same  prayer,  and  sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is 
upon  their  knees  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his 
tenants  are  missing.” 

With  what  sly  humour  he  touches  upon  the  romance  of  the  old 
man’s  life — the  perverse  widow,  who,  in  Sir  Roger’s  younger 
days  “was  the  death  of  several  foxes”;  for  “whenever  the 
Widow  was  cruel  the  foxes  w^ere  sure  to  pay  for  it.”  Do  we 
not  all  know  almost  by  heart  the  account  of  Sir  Roger  at  the 
.\ssizes,  where  “for  his  reputation  in  the  Country”  he  “took 
occasion  to  whisper  in  the  Judge’s  ear,  That  he  W’as  glad  his 
Lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good  weather  in  his  Circuit,” 
or,  how,  “upon  his  first  rising,  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a 
general  whisper  ran  among  the  Country  People  that  Sir  Roger 
was  up"  and  the  final  damaging  verdict  that  “The  speech 

he  made  was  so  little  to  the  pur|X)se  ”  that  The  Spectator  would 
not  trouble  his  readers  with  an  account  of  it ! 

Of  all  the  portraits  in  The  Spectator’s  gallery,  none  is,  I 
think,  drawn  with  such  loving  tenderness  or  wdth  such  con¬ 
summate  art  as  that  of  W^ill  Wimble.  The  picture  is  the  merest 
sketch,  but  the  few  lines  that  compose  it  are  drawn  with  so 
masterly  a  hand  that  they  serve  to  convey  all  the  artist  meant 
us  to  see  in  the  picture — the  younger  son,  with  his  somewhati 
wistful  features,  but  easy  carriage,  debarred  by  family  pride  froml 
the  pursuit  of  either  a  trade  or  a  profession,  bred  up  to  nothing' 
better  than  country  sports,  yet  eager  to  put  his  enforced  idleness 
to  the  best  account  by  doing  these,  after  the  true  Isaak  \Valton 
manner,  with  all  his  heart,  endearing  himself  to  all  who  came  in 
his  wmy,  by  his  manly  cheeriness  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
position,  as  well  as  by  his  many  little  services  to  each  and  all  : 
“He  carries  a  tulip  root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  another,  or 
exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends  that  live,  perhaps, 
in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Country.  Will  is  a  particular  favourite 
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of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that 
he  has  weaved,  or  a  Setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself.  He 
now  and  then  presents  a  pair  of  Garters  of  his  own  knitting  to 
their  Mothers  or  Sisters  and  raises  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among 
them  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them,  How  they  wenr? 
These  gentlemanlike  manufactures  and  obliging  little  humours 
make  Will  the  darling  of  the  Country.” 

Will  Wimble  ! — the  very  name  seems  chosen  to  signify  the 
slightness  of  his  fortunes — what  an  admirable  foil  he  furnishes 
to  the  burly  old  Sir  Eoger  :  the  man  with  great  possessions  and 
the  man  with  none !  And  how  delightful  is  the  friendship 
between  these  two — their  dependence  upon  one  another,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  such  little  services  as  pass  between  them — a  whip-lash 
or  a  catch  of  fish  from  Will,  and,  to  serve  Will’s  occasion,  the 
loan  of  a  servant  from  Sir  Eoger. 

Judging  from  the  manifest  delight  with  which  Addison  recounts 
his  adventures  in  the  country,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
simple  existence  he  enjoyed  there  was  exceptionally  congenial 
to  his  nature.  Indeed,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  we 
gather  that  the  artificiality  of  his  age  lay  like  a  fetter  upon  his 
naturally  free  spirit.  He  deplored  the  social  depravity  of  his 
day,  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  the  town.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  mental  and  moral  emancipation  from  the  chains  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  social  corruption.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  tender  care  of  children,  and  even  of  animals,  in 
an  age  that  regarded  the  welfare  of  neither ;  he  laughed  at 
Valetudinarianism,  and  was  a  believer  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  fresh  air  and  cold  baths  nearly  two  centuries  before 
our  modern  discovery  of  the  necessity  of  hygienic  conditions. 
On  nothing,  however,  did  he  insist  more  vehemently  than  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  evils  associated  with  and  ensuing  from 
party  strife.  He  opens  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  his  usual 
vein,  by  an  account  of  Sir  Eoger ’s  experience,  when  a  schoolboy, 
of  the  bitter  feeling  betw'een  Puritans  and  Eomanists  :  having 
occasion  to  inquire  which  “was  the  way  to  St.  Anne’s  lane,  .  .  . 
the  person  he  spoke  to  .  .  .  called  him  a  young  Popish  cur, 
and  asked  him  who  made  Anne  a  Saint?  The  boy  being  in  some 
confusion,  enquired  of  the  next  he  met,  which  was  the  way  to 
Anne’s  lane,  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur  .  .  .  and  was  told 
that  she  had  been  a  Saint  before  he  was  born  and  wmuld  be  one 
after  he  was  hanged.  Upon  this,  says  Sir  Eoger,  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but  going  into  every  lane 
in  the  neighbourhood,  asked  w'hat  they  called  the  name  of  that 
lane.  By  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he 
enquired  after  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.”  “Sir 
Eoger,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “generally  closes  this  narrative  with 
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reflections  on  the  mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  Country,  how 
thev  spoil  good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honest  gentlemen  hate 
one  another.”  How  full  of  kindly  toleration  Addison  was  for 
those  who  differed  from  him,  even  in  political  opinion,  is  finely 
illustrated  in  his  well-known  account  of  his  meeting  with  a  Tory 
fox-hunter.  Though  politically  at  odds,  he  rides  along  with 
him  in  the  best  of  humours,  drawing  out  all  his  political  opinions, 
going  with  him  to  his  inn  to  discuss  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  only 
separating  himself  from  him  at  midnight,  when  “he  shook  me 
very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  discovered  a  great  air 
of  satisfaction  in  his  looks,  that  he  had  met  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  parts — and  left  me  a  much  wiser  man  than  he 
found  me.” 

Animated  as  he  was  by  such  kindly  feelings  towards  his  political 
opponents,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  parties  in  the 
State  delighted  to  honour  Addison.  What  a  contrast  his  attitude 
towards  his  generation  affords  with  that  of  his  friend  and  con¬ 
temporary,  Swift — Swift,  who,  deserting  one  party  to  gain 
promotion  from  the  other,  was  overlooked  by  both  !  Burning 
with  indignation  against  the  evils  of  his  day.  Swift  knew  no  better 
way  of  conveying  his  scorn  than  by  throwing  the  invective  of 
his  vitriolic  satire  against  his  fellows.  How  different  was  this 
from  Addison,  whose  happy  style  seems  to  have  been  evolved  in 
his  desire  to  amuse  and  court  his  readers,  to  laugh  not  merely  at 
them  but  with  them,  to  acquire  their  confidence  and  so  win 
them  to  a  better  way  of  thinking.  As  he  says  somewhere,  he 
was  “a  great  lover  of  mankind,”  and  this  is  evident  in  almost 
every  line  he  has  left  us.  He  wrote  not  merely  from  the  head, 
but  from  the  heart,  and  this,  we  may  believe,  was  the  innermost 
secret  of  his  fine  writing.  He  was,  indeed,  the  passionate 
advocate  of  a  noble  simplicity  in  all  tilings,  and  of  this  his  own’ 
prose  style  is  the  happiest  illustration.  It  was  his  horror  of 
embellishing  it  with  any  gew-gaws  or  affected  ornament  that 
gave  it  that  point  and  directness  which  enabled  him  to  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  what  others  required  whole  paragraphs  to  utter. 

Though  The  Spectator  was  not  the  first  paper  to  be  issued 
dnihi}  it  certainly  was  the  first  attempt  at  the  establishment  of 
that  intimate,  literary  Causerie,  that  personal  relation  between 
writer  and  reader,  which  we  are  apt  to  flatter  ourselves  is  a 
modern  creation,  though  it  was  first  instituted  by  Addison  just 
two  centuries  ago.  The  idea  was  exploited  by  many  succeeding 
writers,  but  by  none  successfully,  till  a  century  after  the  first 
publication  of  The  Spectator,  wdien  the  town  was  dazzled  by  the 
brilliant  Essays  of  Elia.  To  this  modern  individualistic  age, 
(1)  The  Daily  Courant  was  issued  in  1702. 
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which  cannot  endure  a  preacher — charm  he  never  so  wisely— 
I^amb  is  undoubtedly  more  congenial  than  Addison,  whose  con¬ 
clusions  are  seen  to  be  obvious,  though  they  were  far  from  being 
so  to  the  generation  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  In  a  com¬ 
parison  of  this  kind,  however,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  while  Lamb  wrote  with  all  the  advantage  of  following 
Addison,  Addison — apart  from  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  Character  writers — had  no  lead  to  follow  other  than  his  own. 
Although  he  has  been  the  bounteous  source  from  w^hich  so  many 
others  have  drawn  their  inspiration,  he  himself  was  apparently 
wholly  original  and  self-sufficing.  This  is  a  great  claim  to  make 
for  him,  but  it  is  amply  justified  by  the  evidence,  and  stands 
practically  unchallenged. 

Humanly  speaking,  Addison’s  greatness  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  character,  he  endeavoured 
To  serve  his  generation.  His  work  still  lives  because  it  has  all 
the  vitality  of  strong,  continual  endeavour.  It  attracts  equally 
by  its  subject-matter  and  its  style.  For  the  literary  epicure  in 
particular,  Addison’s  Spectator  papers  wdll  never  lose  their  flavour 
or  grow’  stale  and  musty  upon  the  palate,  for  their  wit,  like  a 
saving  salt,  preserves  them. 

Alice  Law^ 
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Ever  since  I  entered  my  profession,  as  an  insubordinate  membei- 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson’s  Company,  I  have  belonged  rather  to  the 
drama  militant  than  to  the  drama  triumphant.  Some  years  ago 
I  went  to  the  music  halls,  because  the  theatres  in  which  the 
serious  drama  is  presented  offered  me  no  employment.  The 
American  music  halls  provided  me  with  funds,  which  have  made 
possible  an  attempt  at  independent  management  in  my  own 
country.  And  it  is  only  now  I  realise  to  the  full  that  from  the 
moment  financial  independence  arrives  for  the  actor  his  artistic 
servitude  is  likely  to  commence.  Henceforth  the  public  is  his 
master. 

For  the  lover  of  the  serious  drama  the  English  public  is  a 
sorry  master  to  have  to  serve.  Those  provincial  theatres  which 
have  not  yet  been  turned  into  music  halls  are  mostly  kept  solvent 
by  their  i>antomimes  and  the  visits  of  musical  comedy  companies. 
As  in  London  musical  comedies  hold  the  records  for  longest  runs, 
so  in  the  provinces  do  they  hold  the  records  for  box-office  receipts. 
The  result  is  not  infrequently  a  succession  of  musical  comedies, 
with  now  and  then  an  occasional  interloper,  such  as  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel  or  The  Only  Way.  In  this  preference  for  pantomime 
and  musical  comedy  is  to  be  discovered  the  line  which  demarcates 
the  present-day  English  public  from  any  that  has  existed  before. 
These  are  both  medley  forms  of  entertainment ;  they  are  both 
full  of  more  or  less  mechanical  fooling  of  a  certain  stereotyped 
pattern  ;  they  are  both  bedizened  and  sparkling — coruscating  is, 
I  believe,  a  favourite  word  to  apply  to  them.  Moreover,  both 
make  a  feature  of  displaying  the  female  form  decked  in  a  mode 
not  current  in  every-day  life.  As  someone  has  said  that  good 
Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris,  so  I  believe  there  is  a  large 
class  of  my  own  countrymen  who  hope  on  dying  to  go  to  some 
such  land  as  they  see  depicted  on  the  stage  in  our  first-class 
musical  comedies.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  take  a 
wholly  depreciatory  or  jaundiced  view  of  these  popular  entertain¬ 
ments.  Far  from  it.  Dan  Leno  was  one  of  my  life’s  delights ; 
Harry  Lauder  gives  me  intense  pleasure,  and  I  do  not  mind 
admitting  my  respectful  admiration  for  Miss  Lily  Elsie.  But 
vhen  I  remember  the  fate  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  finely  serious, 
not  gloomy,  morbid,  or  despondent  play,  Strife,  in  the  provinces, 
my  sentiment  towards  the  English  public  becomes  a  little  harsh. 
In  the  very  centres  where  the  conflicts  so  sympathetically  por- 
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trayed  and  so  dramatically  contrasted  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  mostly 
occur,  Strife  obtained  only  the  scantiest  support.  I  do  not  take 
such  a  case  as  Tolstoy’s  Dominion  of  Darkness,  which  few  judges 
of  drama  would  deny  to  be  among  the  mightiest  tragedies  of  the 
world’s  literature,  because  the  ban  of  the  Censor  is  against  its 
performance  in  this  country.  I  do  not  take  such  a  play  as  Gorki’s 
The  Lowest  Depths,  of  which  two  performances  sufficed  in 
England  as  against  a  year’s  representation  in  Berlin.  I  know 
that  the  gloominess  of  their  titles  would  act  as  veritable  box-office 
scare-crows  in  this  country ;  while  the  latter  labours  under  the 
added  disadvantage  of  not  having  one  “gentleman”  among  its 
characters.  I  say  nothing  of  the  world-famous  plays,  whose 
performance  is  prohibited  by  the  Censor,  because  I  am  concerned 
with  the  public  and  its  attitude  towards  what  is  officially  con¬ 
sidered  fit  for  its  hearing  and  sight.  What  I  do  point  to,  and 
deplore,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  excellent  ]>lays  of  English  life, 
clever,  witty,  well-observed,  vanish  from  the  stage  after  a  few 
performances  to  make  way  for  all  sorts  of  worthless  concoctions 
which  draw  the  public’s  support  and  appreciation  for  months 
together. 

The  argument  often  advanced  to  account  for  this  state  of  affairs 
by  many  who  themselves  regret  it  is  singularly  ill-considered. 
In  a  newspaper  notice  of  a  certain  play  the  other  day,  I  saw  it 
stated  as  follows  :  — 

“  In  these  days,  when  all  the  w'orld  is  so  desperately  in  earnest,  what 
could  he  more  desirable?  There  is  no  better  prescription  for  the  melan¬ 
choly  complaint  of  taking  life  too  seriously  than  an  evening  spent  with 

This  seems  to  me  pampering  the  public  in  a  stupendous  degree, 
by  telling  the  playgoers  of  our  West  End  theatres  that  they  are 
so  desperately  in  earnest  that  it  would  be  bad  for  their  constitu¬ 
tions  to  run  the  risk  of  being  made  to  think.  Is  England  more 
desperately  in  earnest  to-day  than  she  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  or  when  she  was  fighting  Napoleon?  I  fail  entirely  to 
see  these  signs  of  desperate  earnestness.  The  nearest  approach 
which  I  detect  is  the  discussion  among  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget.  The  supper-room  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  gives  no  impression  of  desperate  earnestness ;  nor  the 
present  fashion  in  dress  of  the  ladies  of  England  ;  nor  the  perusal 
of  our  illustrated  pajiers ;  nor  the  sight  of  the  contents  of  our 
railway  bookstalls.  I  did  see  signs  of  desperate  earnestness 
however,  wffien  I  visited  the  slums  of  Glasgow'  wdth  a  sanitary 
inspector,  and  saw  the  wretched  inhabitants  knocked  out  of  their 
beds  or  corners  at  three  in  the  morning.  But  these  poor  people 
do  not  touch  the  question  of  the  serious  drama,  or  any  drama 
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at  all ;  except  in  so  far  as  their  existence  provides  multifarious 
themes  for  treatment  by  it.  I  can  discover  as  little  seriousness 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  generally  as  in  the  one  department  of  it 
represented  by  the  theatre.  What  I  can  detect,  however,  in  the 
*rend  of  public  taste  is  the  ugly  countenance  of  Parisian  porno¬ 
graphy,  growing  less  and  less  abashed.  I  should  say  the  upper 
class  drama,  towed  by  the  modern  Parisian  theatre,  was  drifting 
towards  a  revival  of  the  Restoration  comedy.  The  drama  of  the 
humbler  classes  seems  at  present  firmly  moored  to  that  wild 
and  wonderful  promontory  called  Melvilleianism. 

I  believe  that  there  does  exist  in  England  a  really  earnest 
element,  the  satisfaction  of  whose  demands  for  the  theatre  would 
do  much  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  drama.  But  the  Censor, 
while  ever  ready  to  permit  coquetry  with  banal  licentiousness, 
prohibits  the  serious  discussion  of  the  graver  problems  by  serious 
thinkers.  In  Switzerland  W.  Brieux  was  invited  to  read  Les 
Ararics  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Zurich.  The 
Censor  would  have  us  believe  that  this  same  play  is  not  fit  to 
be  heard  upon  the  stage  in  England.  Rumour  has  it  that  the 
Censor  is  wedded  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  But  on  that  lady’s  behalf 
I  strongly  repudiate  the  suggestion.  jNIrs.  Grundy  is,  to  my 
thinking,  a  fine,  wholesome  old  English  lady  with  a  nice,  clean 
nose.  She  is  not  a  whited  sepulchre  ;  all  she  wants  is  a  little 
broadening  out  of  her  ideas.  Let  INIrs.  Grundy’s  eldest  and 
cleverest  sons,  Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  Wells,  and  others, 
take  her  in  hand,  train  her  to  see  the  difference  between  prudery 
and  |)urity,  between  a  muck-rake  and  a  scalpel ;  in  fact,  to  fit 
her  fine  old  nose  with  a  nice  new  pair  of  clearing  glasses,  and 
I  believe  it  is  she  who  will  then  give  the  Censorship  the  good 
scolding  which  it  deserves  for  its  perpetual  discouragement  of 
good  morals  and  its  underhand  encouragement  of  bad  ones.  Mrs. 
Grundy’s  sister,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Grundy,  of  U.S.A.,  a  few  years 
ago  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  a  piano  as  having  legs ; 
they  had  to  be  “limbs.”  Yet  last  year  1  visited  many  small 
American  towns  with  Brieux’s  Incubus,  and  produced  in  New 
York  Les  Trois  FilJes  de  Monsieur  Dupont,  which  is  not  allowed 
in  this  country.  And  no  one  was  scandalised  except  Air.  William 
Winter,  whose  wailing  and  denunciatory  cries  followed  me  across 
the  Atlantic,  as  he  flung  such  terms  as  “garbage”  and  “offal” 
at  the  work  of  the  latest  French  Academician.  But  then  America 
has  no  Censor;  her  dramatic  taste  can  develop  and  advance 
unhampered. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  taste  for  drama  and  the  taste  for  acting 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  A  successful  fight  for  dramatic  ideals  can 
only  be  waged  by  garrisoning  the  citadels  of  the  country  ;  by 
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concentrating  in  every  town  a  body  of  actors  presenting  plays 
of  merit,  using  the  latter  word  in  its  widest  sense.  For  how  can 
we  expect  the  real  thinkers,  the  finest  spirits  in  the  country,  who 
too  long  have  held  aloof  from  the  theatre,  to  rally  to  a  l)nil(hng 
that,  behind  an  advertisement  curtain,  generally  harbours  any  and 
every  kind  of  theatrical  enterprise?  Where,  unless  during  a  very 
occasional  repertory  week,  there  can  be  no  accord  of  interest;  no 
emulation  to  excel  on  the  part  of  the  actors ;  no  critei’ion  for 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  By  the  very  nature 
of  things,  in  no  form  of  art  is  the  personal  equation  so  large  as 
in  the  actor’s.  His  body  and  his  art  are  two  in  one.  As  I  imagine, 
every  actor  feels  that  the  presence  of  a  spectator  whose  mental 
and  emotional  bent  he  understands,  to  whom  he  has  at  various  times 
submitted  strongly  diversified  examples  of  his  art,  is  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  his  best  exertions.  In  like  ratio  the  spectator’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  must  be  vastly  increased,  because  he  is  able  to  dissociate 
conception  and  execution  from  the  accidents  of  personality.  But 
in  the  touring  system  of  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  scope  for  such 
distinction,  and  thus  the  personal  peculiarity  is  able  to  stand  at 
the  same  level  and  to  command  the  same  approbation  as  the  most 
finished  im})ersonation.  For  a  like  reason  I  favour  the  signing 
of  all  dramatic  criticisms  so  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
critic’s  taste  and  opinions  should  enter  into  the  reader’s  estimate 
of  his  guidance.  In  this  way  I  believe  dramatic  criticism  also 
would  gain  in  weight  and  in  value  to  the  theatre. 

Stability,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  theatre  requires.  If 
the  theatre  cannot  solidify  itself,  knit  itself  by  the  personal  bond 
between  actors  and  audiences,  each  fostering  the  zest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  other,  then  I  fear  that  its  worst  days  are  not  yet 
upon  it.  Presumably  this  belief  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
advocate  the  foundation  of  a  National  Theatre.  But  though  a 
National  Theatre  in  this  country  might  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
youth  attract  good  and  sufficient  audiences,  in  its  permanency  as 
a  dramatic  force  I  do  not  believe.  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
one-man  rule  in  the  theatre.  A  large  staff  controlling  the 
National  Theatre,  with  comfortable  permanent  berths,  will  not, 
I  think,  furnish  that  same  galvanising  power  which  proceeds  from 
an  individual  with  his  own  reputation  and  his  drawing  power 
at  stake.  The  future  of  the  serious  drama  is  l)y  no  means 
wrapped  up  with  the  destinies  of  the  National  Theatre.  How 
soon  would  it  become  “the  thing” — and,  unfortunately,  the  doing 
of  “the  thing”  is  the  power  that  makes  or  bi’eaks  theatrical 
enterprises — to  say  of  the  National  Theatre,  “Oh,  there’s  no 
acting  there.  If  you  want  to  see  acting  you  must  go  to  Shore¬ 
ditch,  take  the  third  turning  on  the  right  and  the  first  on  the 
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left,  turn  down  a  mews  and  there  you’ll  see  a  placard,  ‘The 
Famous  Papuan  Head  Hunters’  Company.’  ]My  boy,  they  can 
act !  ”  Moreover,  1  fancy  that  in  theatrical  cabinet  circles  the 
National  Theatre  is  not  so  much  an  idea  as  a  jolly  and  thoroughly 
human  scramble  for  the  early  door  on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
serious  actor,  for  whose  services  there  is  little  or  no  demand  in 
the  ordinary  theatres  to-day.  And  there  is  another  consideration. 
Is  the  peasant  of  Normandy  proud  to  feel  that  by  his  contribution, 
however  infinitesimal,  he  is  helfung  to  maintain  the  Foyer  de 
Danse  of  the  Opera  in  Paris?  However,  if  young  John  Bull  is 
to  be  forced  to  fight  for  his  country,  why  should  he  not  also  be 
forced  to  keep  up  a  temple  of  art,  no  matter  how  much  it 
might  bore  him  to  enter  it?  If  he  is  to  be  trained  to  a  man  in 
the  deep  science  of  carnage,  \\hy  should  he  object  to  the  enforced 
cultivation  of  his  aesthetic  facidties?  But  the  point  is,  he  does 
object  to  l)oth.  And  young  John  Bull  can  be  very  stubborn. 

Not  by  the  foundation  of  a  National  Theatre  will  the  |Hiblic 
with  a  genuine  appreciation  of  true  dramatic  art  be  called  into 
existence.  Nor  will  actors  capable  of  interpreting  the  serious 
drama  be  created  by  this  same  means.  The  National  Theatre 
might  have  a  vogue,  just  as  some  years  ago  Plato  had  a  vogue 
with  the  smart  set  for  a  few  months.  But  it  is  just  this  patronage 
of  art  by  riches  which  must  be  stamped  out  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  intelligent  and  independent  standards  of  artistic  appreciation 
ill  England.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  artistic  ideals  of  the  National  Theatre  is  at 
present  large  enough  to  keep  it  going.  For  the  majority  of  that 
public  is  not  wealthy.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  base  our  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  serious  drama  upon  other  foundations. 

I  believe  that  a  jiervading  cynicism  and  flippancy  are  the  two 
greatest  enemies  of  serious  art  to-day.  All  the  public  demands 
of  our  actors  is  good  tailoring,  a  superfine  drawing-room  manner, 
an  imperturbable  assurance,  and  the  faculty  of  uttering  smart 
sayings  with  a  complete  lack  of  conviction.  I  hate  smart  sayings, 
cynicism  and  flippancy.  While  I  do  not  think  that  in  order  to  be 
serious  it  is  necessary  to  be  dull,  I  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
cultivate  all  one’s  powers  with  the  most  strenuous  and  unremitting 
earnestness.  Serious  drama  must  have  serious  men  to  interpret 
it;  grave  men  with  a  power  of  reverential  concentration  upon 
what  they  have  undertaken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  powerful  personalities  such  as  Garrick,  the  Kembles, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Keane,  Phelps,  Macready,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Henry 
Irving  the  drama  has  hitherto  had  its  mightiest  columns.  Just 
so  the  serious  drama  can  only  maintain  its  weight  in  the  future 
upon  mighty,  serious  histrionic  shoulders.  The  pliable  and  the 
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time-serving  will  not  suffice.  Moreover,  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
to  them  for  a  lead  in  escaping  from  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  the  theatre  in  England.  It  is  not  in  them  to  act  as  leaders- 
they  have  not  the  necessary  qualities  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice.  They  are  quite  content  with  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants. 

After  we  have  taken  into  account  all  the  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  plight  of  the  theatre  as  serious  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  we  are  always  forced  back  to  the  one  truth  that 
stands  out  clear  and  undeniable.  The  standard  of  dramatic  taste 
must  be  raised  in  the  public,  if  we  are  to  have  anything  at  all 
worthy  the  name  of  drama.  At  present  exactly  the  opposite  is 
happening.  The  music  halls  and  picture  ])alaces  are  creating  a 
huge  public  which  is  insutt'erably  bored  by  the  slight  mental 
effort  involved  in  following  the  ]>lot  of  a  well-constructed  jday. 
Indeed,  this  disinclination  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  concentration 
is  obvious  on  every  side.  It  does  not  only  exist  in  regard  to  the 
theatre.  One  cannot  pick  up  a  halfpenny  paper  without  seeing 
proof  of  it.  People  refuse  to  bother  about  the  details  connected 
with  events.  All  they  ask  for  is  a  series  of  short,  “scrappy,” 
superficial  sentences.  The  nation  that  loses  its  power  of  con¬ 
centration  is  lost.  England  has  not  yet  lost  hers ;  only  the 
tendency  is  apparent.  It  is  not  too  late  to  influence  the  public, 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  superficiality. 

There  are,  I  know,  those  who  maintain  that  the  public  cannot 
be  influenced  in  regard  to  the  theatre  ;  that  it  resents  any  such 
effort  as  an  impertinence  ;  that  ruin  awaits  the  man  who  has 
temerity  enough  to  make  the  attempt.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
And  I  cannot  do  better  in  proving  the  soundness  of  the  belief 
than  quote  what  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  of  my  father  and  the 
Lyceum  in  his  Soul  of  Man  :  — 

“  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  advance  (in  the  drama)  is  entirely 
due  to  a  few  individual  artists  refusing  to  accept  the  popular  want  of  taste 
as  their  standard,  and  refusing  to  regard  Art  as  a  mere  matter  of  demand 
and  supply.  With  his  marvellous  and  vivid  personality,  his  style  that 
has  really  a  true  colour-element  in  it,  with  his  extraordinary  power,  not 
over  mere  mimicry,  but  over  imaginative  and  intellectual  creation,  Mr. 
Irving,  had  his  sole  object  been  to  give  the  public  what  they  wanted,  would 
have  produced  the  commonest  plays  in  the  commonest  manner,  and  made 
as  much  success  and  money  as  a  man  could  possibly  desire.  But  his  object 
was  not  that.  His  object  was  to  realise  his  own  perfection  as  an  artist, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  forms  of  Art.  At  first  he  appealed 
to  the  few;  now  he  has  educated  the  many.  He  has  created  in  the  public 
both  taste  and  temperament.  The  public  appreciate  his  artistic  success 
immensely.  I  often  wonder,  however,  whether  the  public  understand  that 
that  success  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  accept  their 
standard,  but  realised  his  own.  With  their  standard  the  Lyceum  would 
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have  been  a  sort  of  second-rate  booth,  as  some  of  the  popular  theatres  in 
London  are  at  present.  Whether  they  understand  it  or  not,  the  fact, 
liowever,  remains  that  taste  and  temperament  liave,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  created  in  the  public.” 

What  one  man  accomitlished  in  his  day  may  be  accomplished 
bv  other  men  in  their  own  day.  But  what  heightens  the  gravity 
of  the  outlook  for  those  who  love  the  drama  as  an  art  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  those  who  would  have  ns  regard  them  as 
leaders  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  elementary  principles  of 
drama  itself.  They  would  have  us  desire  debate  upon  the  stage 
instead  of  drama.  Much  of  the  suiireme  service  they  might 
have  rendered  to  the  theatre  of  to-day  is,  therefore,  nullified. 
There  is  also  a  terrifying  possibility  that  the  post-impressionists 
may  seize  upon  the  drama,  and  do  their  worst  with  it.  This 
danger  is,  I  believe,  gathering  over  the  cupolas  of  Moscow.  If 
it  is  not  faced,  we  shall  soon  have  lightning  upon  the  stage 
expressed  by  the  laughter  of  children,  and  snow  by  the  ringing 
of  sweet-toned  hells.  It  is  never  the  fanatic,  least  of  all  the 
art  fanatic,  who  will  establish  the  theatre  in  its  rightful  place 
as  part  of  the  life  of  the  English  people.  That,  I  believe,  will 
only  he  done  by  our  cleverest  and  sanest  young  men  devoting 
three  or  four  years  to  the  foundation  of  stock  companies  through¬ 
out  the  country.  When  I  was  playing  at  Miss  Horniman’s 
[Manchester  Bepertory  Theatre  I  was  immensely  impressed  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  keenness  of  all  concerned  with  the  theatre, 
and  with  the  “  aliveness  ”  of  the  management  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain.  I  believe  that,  once  well  founded,  there  are 
few  towns  of  any  size  in  England  that  would  not  with  pride 
maintain  such  an  organisation  in  their  midst.  Only  such 
schemes  woidd  have  to  regard  dramatic  literature  in  its  utmost 
latitude— not  scorning  the  merriment  of  Charley's  Aunt  nor  the 
mystic  involutions  of  Peer  Gynt ;  not  shirking  the  sublime  great¬ 
ness  of  Tolstoy’s  Dominion  of  Darhness,  nor,  of  course,  ignoring 
the  splendid  national  heritage  of  Shakespeare’s  ]days.  Then, 
I  think,  the  glare  of  the  two-houses-a-night  music  halls  would 
no  longer  brazenly  throw’  into  the  shade  the  struggling  lamps 
of  the  proper  drama. 


Laurence  Irving. 


THE  RUSSIAN  DOUMA  AND  THE  EMANCIPATION 
OF  THE  JEWS. 


“Tua  res  agitur.” 

I. 

“Saloxica  Jews,”  said  a  high  Turkish  official,  “have  to  a  great 
extent  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Turkish  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
These  words  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  Russian 
Jews.  It  is  true  that  Holy  Russia — which  would  indignantlv 
scorn  the  idea  of  being  placed  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation 
as  Mohammedan  Turkey — does  not  yet  enjoy  the  same  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  as  her  barbarian  neighbour.  But  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  fact — which  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Russian  movement  for  liberation  in  recent  years  could  deny— 
that  the  Douma,  which  if  not  a  real  is  at  least  a  semhlant  be¬ 
ginning  of  constitutional  freedom,  owes  its  birth  to  the  help  and 
assistance  of  Russian  .Tews.  In  Western  Europe  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion — as  many  sons  of  Israel 
prefer  to  style  themselves — are  constantly  endeavouring  to  main¬ 
tain  that  their  co-religionists  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  all 
oppressed  countries,  are  very  loyal  subjects  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  and  especially  of  Caesar — Nicholas  II.,  and  that, 
indeed,  their  love  and  affection  for  the  house  of  Romanov  is 
unbounded,  deep,  and  everlasting.  It  is  certainly  a  very  noble 
act  to  love  one's  enemies — but  this  is  a  trait  of  nobility  which  feu- 
men  can  be  accused  of.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  what  common 
sense  must  prevent  us  from  believing,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  it  is  not  only  inexact  to  maintain  that  Russian  Jews  had, 
and  still  have,  no  share  in  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  nation 
against  the  autocratic  Government,  but  it  is,  moreover,  a  gross 
calumny. 

A  people  which  for  centuries  has  been  systematically  oppressed, 
tortured,  and  massacred,  must  be  either  devoid  of  all  human 
feelings  or  otherwise  composed  of  individuals  possessed  of  angelic 
virtues,  if  it  were  supposed  not  only  to  forgive  but  also  to  love 
its  tormentors.  And  the  Jews  are  surely  neither  absolute  brutes 
nor  angels.  They  are  human  :  For  “hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  Hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions? 
fed  -udth  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh? 
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If  vou  poison  US,  do  we  not  die?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge  ?  ” 

The  Eussian  Jews  have  gradually  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
their  only  salvation  consists  in  the  overthrow  of  the  autocratic 
regime — in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  Government,  in 
the  promulgation  of  laws  of  equity  and  justice,  in  the  liberation 
of  Eussia  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  And 
Russian  Jews  have  been  heroically  fighting  for  these  aims  with  a 
courage  and  perseverance  which  can  only  meet  with  the  unstinted 
praise  of  all  friends  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Exile  and  prison,  solitary  confinement,  corporal  punishment, 
Siberia,  mines,  the  kuouf  and  the  nagayha  of  the  Cossacks,  were 
all  powerless  to  crush  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Eussian 
Jews.  They  fought,  and  are  still  fighting,  for  their  very  lives. 

Just  as  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries,  they  are  simply 
asking  to  he  treated  as  human  beings  and  to  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  same  laws  as  their  fellow-citizens.  They  are  ready  to  obey 
these  laws,  to  pay  taxes,  to  do  their  duty,  to  be  faithful  sons 
of  the  fatherland  ;  but  one  can  scarcely  expect  the  child  who  is 
beaten  and  tortured  with  unheard-of  brutality  and  crueltv  to  love 
the  heartless  stepmother  and  not  to  w'ish  her  undoing  ! 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Liberal  movement  in  Eussia 
will  convince  us  that  the  struggle  of  the  Jews,  not  only  for  their 
own  emancipation,  but  also  for  the  freedom  of  Russia  and  the 
Russian  Moujik,  has  been  a  fierce  one.  The  annals  of  the 
fortresses  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  of  Schluesselburg,  the 
Russian  Bastilles,  contain  many  a  name  of  a  Jewish  martyr  who 
died  for  the  holy  sake  of  freedom.  They  have  shared  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  and  the  absolute  self-denial  of  those  w'ho  have  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  fighters  for  freedom.  And  although  Jewish 
Revolutionaries  in  Russia  are  more  severely  punished  than  their 
orthodox  colleagues,  their  spirit  has  never  been  daunted.  “I 
have  never  heard,”  wrote  Stepniak,  “that  such  punishment  had 
produced  any  impression  upon  the  Jews,  and  now^  as  before, 
there  are  many  among  them  w'ho  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  their 
all  for  the  better  future  and  freedom  of  a  country  which  is  still 
treating  them  as  stepchildren.”  From  statistics  published  in 
1901  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  Jewdsh  political  offenders 
sentenced  to  the  mines  or  deportation  was  as  high  as  53  per 
cent.  And  as  regards  the  Jewish  women  it  is  higher  still,  for 
64  3  per  cent,  of  the  w'omen  condemned  for  political  offences 
in  1004  were  Jewesses.  Lady  suffragists  in  England,  these 
figures  will  give  you  food  for  reflection!  Out^of  30,000  Jewish 
working  men,  who  are  properly  organised,  4,476  were  sentenced 
to  either  prison  or  deportation  in  1904.  It  is  no  exaggeration, 
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therefore,  to  say  that  the  small  and  even  very  insignificant 
freedom  obtained  by  Eussian  Liberals  from  the  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tsar  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Jews.  Their  blood  has  saturated  the  Russian  soil  from  which— 
like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmns — the  avengers  and  cham|)ions  of 
liberty  will  come  forth,  armed  and  hooted.  And  yet  five  vears 
have  elapsed,  five  eventfnl  years,  fnll  of  grim  pathos  and  tragedy, 
the  pages  of  whose  history  are  wet  with  blood,  the  blood  of 
the  victims  of  the  autocratic  Government,  and  still  the  Jews 
are  treated  as  Pariahs. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  Gajion  led  his  peaceful  dejnita- 
tion  to  Tsarskoe  Selo  on  Red  Sunday,  the  ikon  in  the  right,  and 
the  image  of  the  Tsar  in  the  left  hand,  clamouring  to  be  received 
by  the  sovereign,  who  replied — with  cannon  shots.  Five  years 
have  elapsed  since  Nicholas  IT.  issued  his  famous  manifesto, 
giving  his  country  the  so-called  constitution — and  it  is  only  the 
third  Donma  which  has  at  last  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Jewish  Disability.  What  will  be  the 
fate  of  this  Bill?  What  are  the  claims  of  the  Russian  Jews? 
What  are  their  real  aims?  In  how  far  does  the  passing  or  the 
rejection  tof  the  Bill  affect  Western  Europe  in  general  and 
England  in  particular?  To  these  questions  I  shall  endeavour  to 
reply  in  the  following  pages.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
in  the  Russian  Parliament?  Already  there  are  signs  to  indicate 
that  it  will  not  pass,  if  it  is  ever  read.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who 
is  a  friend  of  truth  and  liberty,  but  a  still  greater  friend  of  the 
Tsar,  once  called  me  (in  the  Revieir  of  Bevieu's)  “the  Jeremiah 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.”  I  must  live  up  to  my  reputation, 
and,  like  the  ancient  pessimist  and  author  of  lamentations,  take 
a  gloomy  view^  of  things.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that 
is,  if  no  s])ecial  influence  and  pressure  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Douma,  the  Bill  will  not  pass.  Its  chances  were  doubtful, 
even  in  the  first  Douma,  where  the  members  were  still  intoxicated 
with  the  spectacle  new  to  Russia,  an  Imperial  Parliament,  a 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Then  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  was  still  dreaming 
of  a  regime  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Liberals  naturally  considered  it  as  their 
most  sacred  duty  to  abolish  all  class  privileges  and  prerogatives, 
to  emancipate  all  the  citizens  dwelling  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Tsar.  But  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  this  first  Donma  the 
landed  gentry  had  organised  itself  with  a  view  to  opposing  any 
measures  tending  to  remove  Jewish  disabilities.  And  the 
peasants,  too,  declared  themselves  ready  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  restricting  laws  against  the  Jews  only  in  so  far  as  commerce 
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and  trade  were  concerned,  but  were  decided  to  oppose  vehemently 
the  admission  of  Jews  to  civil  and  State  service.  They  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  possibility  of  a  Jew  becoming 
a  TsJiinovnik  and  ruling  over  a  Christian  soul  (cf.  Fortnightly 
Review,  June,  1906). 

But  need  we  be  astonished  at  the  prejudices  of  the  savage, 
uncultured,  uneducated  Ilussian  Moujik?  The  objections  raised 
in  the  English  Parliament  against  the  abolition  of  Jewish  dis¬ 
abilities  were  very  similar.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  would  have  indignantly  re[)udiated  the  idea  of  ojijiressing 
the  Jews,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea  of  granting 
them  political  power.  In  Pussia  the  prejudices  of  members  of 
the  Douma  have  not  improved,  whilst  the  noble  sentiments  of 
Democrats  have  abated  and  cooled  down.  If  the  law,  therefore, 
abolishing  the  Jewish  disabilities  were  now  to  pass,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  would  be  so  many  that  things  would  remain  in  statu  quo. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  the  Bill  will  not  pass,  unless  outside  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Douma  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  But,  alas  !  this  outside  influence,  although  a  consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  a  will  o’  the  wisp. 

In  an  able  article  serving  as  a  preface  to  M.  Semenoff’s  book 
on  the  pogroms,  iMr.  Lucien  Wolf  accuses  the  attitude  of  the 
Governments  of  Europe,  who,  by  their  complaisance,  have  made 
pogroms  and  oppression  possible,  and  “whose  blunted  moral 
sense  has  been  a  substantial  encouragement  and  help  to  these 
high-placed  massacre-mongers.”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pose  as 
the  advocatiis  of  the  very  elastic  European  conscience.  Its  moral 
indignation  in  one  case  wilt  easily  give  way  to  tactful  passivity 
and  a  policy  of  laissez  faire  in  the  other.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  great  the  indignation  of  Europe  was  when  the  Congo 
atrocities  were  being  committed.  The  woeful  tales  told  of  the 
cruelties  created  an  atmosphere  of  crusades.  The  number  of 
people  ready  to  play  the  Peters  of  Amiens  was  legion,  and  the 
Congo  atrocities  proved  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
European  conscience.  And  yet  when  Eussian  ’Moujiks,  vodka- 
mad,  commit  heinous  crimes  and  indescribable  outrages,  when 
Cossacks,  in  the  name  of  the  paternal  Government  of  the  Tsar, 
let  loose  the  tide  of  their  brutality  upon  innocent  women  and 
children,  Europe  replies  that  she  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  Power.  And  when  a  few  Don 
Quixotic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  raise  their  voices 
against  a  tyrannical  Government,  they  are  told  to  behave,  are 
turned  out  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  advised  to  give  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  Trafalgar  Square  or  Hyde  Park,  among 
socialist  iireachers,  religious  cranks,  and  suffragettes. 
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What  are,  indeed,  the  honour  of  Russian  girls,  the  lives  of 
men  of  culture,  slaving  under  the  knout  and  tortured  in 
Siberian  mines  and  narrow  cells,  as  compared  to  those  of  the 
negroes?  Government  cannot  interfere  in  one  instance— it 
would  be  mativais  ton ;  but  it  becomes  a  moral  duty  in  the  other, 
especially  when  it  happens  to  be  Africa,  for  Nurse  Europe  seems 
to  have  assumed  the  prerogative  of  interfering  in  African  affairs. 

I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  European  Powers 
have  a  Black-and -White  political  conscience — that  is,  one  for  the 
White  races,  and  another  for  the  Black  ones. 

The  White  men  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar  or  in  Armenia  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  it  is  a  different  matter  where  the 
blacks  are  concerned  (cf.  Rappoport,  Leopold  II.,  pp.  219-220). 

But  if  Europe  is  guilty,  the  Jews  themselves  are  not  free  from 
blame.  Yes,  the  Jews  themselves — but  not  so  much  those  who 
are  yearning  to  be  saved  as  those  who  play  the  saviours.  The 
Russian  Jews  themselves,  the  majority  of  them  in  any  case,  know 
exactly  what  they  want.  They  show  it  by  their  actions,  they 
express  it  in  unmistakable  words.  They  demand  the  abolition 
of  restrictive  laws,  they  claim  equal  rights  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  they  know  that  as  soon  as  Russia  becomes  a 
really  constitutional  country  they  will  sooner  or  later  obtain 
their  emancipation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  fight  and 
are  actually  compelled  to  fight,  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  the 
autocratic  and  bureaucratic  regime.  When  it  became  known 
that  Bulygin  wished  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  the  right  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  first  Douma,  the  Jews  raised  a  vehement 
protest.  They  did  more ;  they  erected  barricades.  They  pro¬ 
tested,  and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds  they  fought,  as 
they  still  continue  to  fight,  for  liberty.  And,  if  T  may  be 
allowed  to  tell  the  truth  without  offending  Western  European 
Jews,  I  shall  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Russian  Jews 
are  fighting  for  their  emancipation  much  more  ardently,  and 
are  certainly  making  far  greater  sacrifices,  than  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  co-religionists  did  in  England  and  France.  PY’ench  Jews 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  to  meet  the 
slight  opposition  of  a  Republican  Government,  which  in  itself 
was  obliged  to  admit  the  principles  of  equality,  and,  moreover, 
they  found  such  defenders  of  their  cause  as  Abbe  Gregoire  and 
Mirabeau.  English  Jews,  who  found  a  Macaulay  to  champion 
their  interests,  had  to  fight  it  out  with  an  Assembly  of  English 
gentlemen,  and  were  sure  of  the  support  of  the  benevolent  rulers 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  although  the  bluff  sailor  King  William 
seems  to  have  been  antagonistic  to  the  abolition  of  Jewish  dis¬ 
abilities.  Not  so  in  Russia.  There  are  no  Macaulays,  no  Abbe 
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Gregoires ;  and  if  a  Herzenstein  here  and  a  Milykov  there  raise 
their  voices,  they  are  either  silenced  by  murderous  shots,  or  are 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Besides,  the  Komanovs  are  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  Alexis  Mikhailovitsh,  the  second  ruler  of 
the  house  of  Romanov,  refused  the  request  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
who  asked  permission  for  his  Jewish  subjects  to  be  allowed  to 
trade  in  Russia.  And  in  1749  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  La  Catin  du 
Noril,  as  Frederic  II.  called  her,  the  libertine  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  whose  debaucheries  are  well  known,  Elizabeth,  in  a 
fit  of  pious  horror,  expelled  her  physician  8anchez,  when  she 
suddenly  found  out  that  he  was  a  Jew.  This  same  Imperial 
lady  refused  to  grant  privileges  to  her  Jewish  subjects,  and  thus 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  State.  “I  refuse  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  enemies  of  Christ,”  replied  the  daughter  of  the 
Livonian  servant,  Catherine  I.  Catherine  II.,  who,  as  some 
maintain,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  Catherine,  the  friend 
of  philosophers,  was  broad-minded  and  generous  in  every  respect ; 
she  was  inclined  to  be  tolerant,  but  she,  too,  had  to  follow  the 
traditions  of  the  Romanovs.  The  hostility  against  the  Jews 
was  continued  by  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  III.,  and  Nicholas  II. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  hatred. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  obstacles  w^hich  the  Russian  Jews  have 
to  overcome  seem  to  be  more  insurmountable  than  those  against 
which  Western  Jews  had  to  fight.  The  emancipation  of  the 
latter  was  simply  the  logical  sequence  of  the  general  principle  of 
equality  of  all  the  citizens  before  the  law.  Western  Jews  have 
obtained  their  civil  and  political  rights  simply  because  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  living  under  the  rule  of  humane  kings  and 
in  the  midst  of  populations  possessed  of  a  sense  of  justice.  The 
Russian  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  are  living  among  fellow-citizens 
who  are  themselves  suffering  from  oppression,  and  some  of  whom 
are  still  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  But  if  w'e  w'ere  to  judge 
the  degree  of  freedom  obtained  by  the  Jews  of  Europe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  respective  efforts,  those  of  Russia  have  deserved 
it  a  thousand  times  more  than  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

The  number  of  Russian  Jews  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
striving  for  liberty,  nay,  of  those  who  died  on  the  barricades  of 
Lodz,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  on  all 
the  barricades  of  Europe.  If  liberty  is  to  be  bought  with  blood, 
the  Russian  Jews  have  long  ago  paid  their  price  in  full.  And 
thus,  the  aims  of  Russian  Jewry  are  clear,  namely,  to  settle  the 
Jewish  (piestion  in  Russia  itself.  But,  unfortunately,  the  curse 
of  the  oppressed  is  always  the  inconceivably  large  number  of 
their  would-be  saviours.  It  is  astonishing  how'  numerous  these 
saviours  are.  The  streets  of  Jacob  and  the  lanes  of  Israel  are 
full  of  them.  One  finds  them  in  the  East  and  one  finds  them 
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in  the  West ;  they  dwell  in  Brick  Lane,  and  they  reside  in  Park- 
Lane.  Brick  Lane  shrieks  and  goes  into  hysterics,  whenever 
a  calamity  occurs,  whilst  Park  Lane  Jewry  trembles  in  its  patent 
boots,  and — ultimately  pays  the  expenses.  But  both  the  East 
and  the  West  have  that  in  common  that  they  commit  the  same 
errors,  whether  in  sheer  ignorance  or  obstinacy  I  cannot  tell. 
All  these  would-be  saviours  endeavour  to  settle  the  Jewish 
question  in  their  own  ways  without,  in  the  least,  troubling 
themselves  to  consult  those  whom  it  may  most  concern,  viz.,  the 
suffering  masses.  These  saviours  of  the  Bussian  Jews  further¬ 
more  scorn  the  idea  of  saving  single  individuals  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers  itself.  “What  are  single  individuals?  They 
do  not  count.  We  want  to  save  the  millions,”  they  say,  and 
the  result  is  that  whilst  the  philanthropists  are  discussing  and 
scheming  and  ])lotting  and  fighting  each  other,  the  masses  are 
left  to  themselves  and,  growing  weary  of  waiting,  decide  to  help 
themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that  whilst  so  much 
time  and  energy  is  being  spent  by  influential  friends  of  Bussian 
Jews  in  the  West,  in  the  endeavour  of  finding  a  solution  of  the 
Jewish  question  by  advocating  various  schemes,  little  is  done 
to  bring  influence  to  hear  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish 
problem  in  Bussia  itself.  That  the  financiers  of  Europe  can 
influence  not  only  the  Bussian  Government,  but  also  the  members 
of  the  Douma,  I  have  no  doubt.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Stepniak,  and  such  is  the  ojnnion  of  many  leaders  of  the  liberal 
movement  in  Bussia.  As  a  rule,  however,  Jewish  financiers 
reply  that  they  do  not  control  the  money  markets  of  the  world 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  generally  imagined  ;  hut  where  there  is 
a  will  there  ought  to  be  a  way. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  hajjpened  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  The  famous  author,  Alexander  Herzen,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Bussian  revolutionary  movement,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  He  fled  to  England,  where  he 
sta*'ted  a  Bussian  paper  called  The  Bell.  Herzen,  however,  was 
a  rich  man,  and  before  going  into  exile  he  had  converted  his 
property  into  State  bonds.  The  Bussian  Government  knew  the 
numbers  of  Herzen’s  bonds,  and  when  they  were  presented  for 
payment  on  the  exile’s  arrival  in  London,  Nicholas  T.,  hoping 
thus  to  crush  his  enemy,  ordered  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  refuse  payment.  The  Bank  naturally  obeyed.  But, 
fortunately  for  Herzen,  he  found  a  champion  in  the  elder 
Bothschild.  The  latter  informed  the  Tsar  that  as  Herzen’s 
bonds  were  as  good  as  any  other  Bussian  bonds,  he  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  compelled  to  conclude  the  insolvency  of  the  Bussian 
Government.  Should  the  bonds  not  be  paid  immediately,  he 
would  declare  the  Tsar  bankrupt  in  all  the  European  money 
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markets.  Nicholas  I.  was  beaten ;  he  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket 
and  paid.  Herzen  himself  relates  this  story  in  The  Bell,  under 
the  title  of  “King  Rothschild  and  Emperor  Nicholas  I.”  There 
are  plenty  of  kings  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  who, 
if  they  only  combined  their  efforts,  could  compel  Em))eror 
Nicholas  IT.  to  become  more  accessible  to  a  sense  of  justice. 
For  the  Russian  Jews  are  practically  not  asking  a  favour ;  they 
are  asking  their  rights  to  which  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice 
they  are  entitled. 

II. 

The  Russian  Jews  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  emancipation 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar.  When  Macaulay  raised  his  voice 
in  the  English  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  Jewish  disabilities  in  England,  he  pointed  out  to  the  opponents 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  national  character  of  the  Jews 
which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizens.  “In  the 
infancy  of  civilisation,”  said  the  noble  orator,  “when  our  island 
was  as  savage  as  New  (xuinea,  when  letters  and  arts  were  still 
unknown  to  Athens,  when  scarcely  a  thatched  hut  stood  on 
what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  this  contemned  people 
had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces,  their  splendid  Temple, 
their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools  of  sacred  learning, 
their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural  philosophers, 
their  historians,  and  their  poets.  What  nation  ever  contended 
more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for  its  independence 
and  religion?  What  nation  ever,  in  its  last  agonies,  gave  such 
signal  ])roofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  despair? 
Let  us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let 
us  open  to  them  every  career  in  which  ability  and  energy  can 
be  displayed.  Till  we  have  done  this,  let  us  not  presume  to 
say  that  there  is  no  genius  among  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah, 
no  heroism  among  the  descendants  of  the  Maccabees.”  I  hope 
I  shall  be  forgiven  for  the  long  quotation,  but  these  words  equally 
apply  to  the  Russian  Jews  at  present  as  well  as  to  their  English 
co-religionists  of  eighty  years  ago.  But  had  it  been  iMacaulay’s 
task  to  raise  his  voice  at  the  present  moment  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  he  would  have  been  able  to  add  much  weightier 
arguments  in  supporting  the  motion.  Macaulay  could  scarcely 
have  said  that  the  English  Jews  had  been  established  in  the 
country  long  before  the  Englishmen  themselves,  that  they  had 
fought  the  battles  of  Hastings  and  Agincourt.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  Conqueror  brought 
over  some  Jews  from  Rouen  to  England,  but,  as  is  well  known, 
all  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  in  1290.  As  regards  earlier  times,  there  is  no 
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evidence  whatever  of  Jews  residing  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Not  so  in  Eussia.  The  Eussian  Jews  are  amongst 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Slav  Empire.  They  were 
settled  in  the  Crimea  in  the  third  century  B.c.  In  consequence 
of  the  economic  and  commercial  expansion  which  followed  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  many  Jews  settled  in 
the  Greek  towns,  especially  in  the  ports ;  and  thus  it  is  somewhat 
ludicrous  for  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  to 
look  upon  the  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  aliens  and  intruders.  In  the  seventh  centurv  a 
Finnish  population,  the  Khazars,  was  converted  to  the  Mosaic 
faith,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Khazars  existed  till  the  end  of 
the  tenth  centurv,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Sviatoslav,  Prince 
of  Kiev.  The  vanquished  Khazars  fled  to  the  Crimea,  where 
they  mixed  with  the  Jewish  communities  established  there. 
Thus  there  were  Jews  in  Eussia  long  before  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  certainly  long  before  the  Slavs  adopted  the 
Christian  teaching,  and  also  long  before  German  Jews  immi¬ 
grated  into  Poland.  These  ancient  Jewish  dwellers,  l)efore  and 
after  the  conversion  of  the  i)oinilation  to  Christianity,  were  not 
only  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  exercised  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  other  inhabitants.  P^rom  an  ancient  chronique 
relating,  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  to 
Wladimir  Monomachus  to  accept  the  throne  just  vacated  by 
Sviatopolk,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  took  an  active  part  in  the 
wars  waged  among  the  various  Slavonic  princes.  They  were  to 
be  found  in  the  difl'erent  camps,  taking  arms  for  one  or  the  other 
ruler.  The  famous  Eussian  Orientalist,  Harkavi,  has  pul)lished 
some  important  documents  from  which  we  gather  that  there 
were  many  Jews  among  the  Cossacks  when  this  oi'der  was 
formed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Jews  were  thus — just  as 
now — brothers  in  arms  of  the  Slavs  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
They  shared  their  life,  and  defended  their  common  cause  for 
several  centuries.  Slav  and  Jew  fought  side  by  side,  undertook 
military  expeditions  or  defended  the  country  against  foreign 
invasions.  The  best  proofs  that  the  Jews  shared  with  their 
Slavonic  fellow-citizens  the  hardships  of  war,  and  took  part  in 
the  strifes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Muscovy,  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  he  found  among  the  ju'isoners  of  war.  From  a  document 
quoted  of  a  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  (M.  N.  de 
Gradovsky),  and  dated  1655,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  Tsar  Alexis  ]\rikhailovitsh  in  the  war  with  Poland,  there 
were  Jewish  soldiers  among  the  Tjithuanian  prisoners  sent  to 
Kalouga.  All  these  documents  concerning  the  Jews  in  ancient 
Eussia  bear  no  trace  whatever  of  any  restrictive  laws  against 
them.  They  enjoyed  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  their 
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fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  period 
of  the  [Mongol  dominion  the  situation  did  not  change.  The  Jews 
of  ancient  Lithuania  and  Itussia,  just  like  their  co-religionists 
in  Western  Europe,  although  remaining  faithful  to  their  religion, 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Slavs.  They  had  assimilated 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they  spoke  the  language  and 
bore  Slavonic  names.  “The  Eussian  Slavs,”  says  Gradovsky 
il.c.),  “have  entered  into  relationship  with  the  Jews  long  before 
the  Slavs  of  l^oland,  and,  being  of  a  more  tolerant  disposition 
in  religious  matters,  treated  them  as  their  fellow-citizens,  whilst 
the  Jews  themselves  saw  no  reason,  in  spite  of  their  observance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Talmud,  to  keep  aloof.” 

Things,  however,  changed  with  the  accession  of  the  Eomanovs, 
and  especially  when  Poland  was  to  a  great  extent  swallowed  up 
bv  the  liussian  Empire.  I  have  pointed  out  above  that  the 
Komanovs  have  always,  with  few  exceptions,  followed  a  hostile 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  The  T'kraine  fell  under  the 
Kiissian  sway  during  the  reign  of  Tsar  Theodore  Alexeewitsh 
Pvomanov,  and  the  numerous  Jews  who  lived  there  became  the 
subjects  of  the  Tsars.  And  although  they  had  enjoyed  e(pial 
rights  with  their  fellow  citizens  under  the  rule  of  the  Polish 
kings,  they  were  at  once  considered  as  strangers  and  aliens  by 
the  Tsar  of  [Moscow.  Pestrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  became 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  Whilst  the  rays  of  liberty  and 
emancipation  were  tinting  with  orient  hues  the  sombre  sky  of 
medievalism,  whilst  a  new  day  was  breaking  upon  Europe  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  was  busily  engaged  in  issuing 
Ukases  worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  ignorant  [Middle  .\ges. 
Whilst  the  Renaissance,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
Reformation  had  gradually  helped  to  dissolve  the  veil  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  days,  the  veil  woven  by  illusion,  superstition,  and 
fanaticism,  and  Western  thought  emancipated  itself  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  shackles,  Russia  was  vainly  pursuing  the  phantom  of  a 
unity  of  faith — the  former  dream  of  Rome. 

By  the  final  annexation  of  Poland  in  1772,  the  Jews  had 
become  Russian  subjects,  and  they  were  henceforth  treated  as 
aliens.  M.  Gradovsky  (l.c.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Catherine  IT.  had  really  granted  the  Jews  equal  rights  with  the 
other  citizens,  hut  that  it  was  the  Senate  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Imperial  Ukase,  adopted  restrictive  measures.  Historians  hesi¬ 
tate  to  admit  that  the  friend  of  Diderot  and  D’ Alembert,  the 
sovereign  who  was  inspired  in  her  legislation  by  [Montesquieu’s 
Esprit  (les  Lois,  could  have  been  so  unjust  towards  millions  of 
her  subjects.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Catherine  IT.  was  at 
first  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Jews,  hut  that  the  trium]ih 
of  the  Prench  Revolution  and  the  spread  of  ideas  of  liberty  and 
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equality  over  Europe  had  frightened  her.  On  September  27111 
1793,  the  E’reneh  National  Assembly  had  decreed  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Jews.  To  follow  the  policy  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  Jews,  so  Catherine  thought,  would  mean  to  pav 
homage  to  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  humanitarian  and  egalitarian 
principles.  This  the  Northern  Semiramis  would  not  do.  The 
]nllar  of  autocracy  was  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  everything  and 
everybody  who  is  not  for  the  Orthodox  Church  is  against  it  and 
must  be  suppressed  (cf.  L.  Allemand,  Souffrances  des  Jiiiis, 
p.  601.  But  whatever  the  motive  which  inspired  Catherine, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  she  issued  an 
Ukase  (June  23rd,  1794)  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish 
Pale  of  Settlement  were  fixed.  Henceforth  the  Jews  had  no 
right  to  pass  these  boundaries,  were  massed  in  the  towns  as  in 
mediiPval  Ghettoes — and  during  the  nineteenth  century  all  the 
restrictive  laws  are  based  upon  the  Ukase  of  Catherine  IT.  The 
way  traced  by  her  was  followed  by  nearly  all  her  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Bussia,  and  the  restrictive  measures  are  so 
numerous  that  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
here.  I  shall  refer  the  interested  reader  to  the  work  of 
Gradovsky  (La  Situation  Legate  des  Israelites  en  Russie,  Paris. 
1890).  Prince  Demidov  St.  Donato  summed  up  the  situation  of 
the  Pussian  Jews  in  the  following  lines  : — “They  are  placed  on 
a  footing  of  eqiuility  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  Tsar  as  far 
as  taxes  and  duties  are  concerned,  hut  are  considered  as  aliens 
with  regard  to  civil  and  political  rights.  They  have  all  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  members  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  they  do  not  share  the  privileges  and  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
protection  of  the  laws  as  their  fellow-citizens.” 

ITT. 

I  therefore  maintain  that  not  only  from  a  humanitarian,  but 
also  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  Jews  have  a  perfect  right  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  their  disabilities.  And  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tsar  considers  it  in  its  interest  to  oppose  such  a  Bill, 
the  Douma  is  morally  bound  to  pass  it.  And  yet.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Bill  will  not  even  be  read.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  possible  emancipation  of  the  Pussian  Jews,  as  I  did  not 
believe,  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Parliamentary  regime  in  Pussia  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Constitution,  without  the  intervention  of  outside  Eurojiean 
influence. 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  pessimism : 
it  is  shared  by  many  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  persecuted 
millions,  by  men  only  too  anxious  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
Pusso- Jewish  sufferings  and  a  solution  to  the  much  discussed 
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problem.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  Eussian  Jews,  the 
vast  masses,  and  even  the  so-called  bourgeoisie  and  the  well-to-do 
classes,  who  have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  Eevolutionary 
movement,  are  anxious  to  see  the  Jewish  question  settled  in 
Russia  itself — to  obtain  the  emancipation  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  the  name  of  humanity,  justice,  and  law.  Such  are 
also  the  aims  of  the  Revolutionary  portion  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  of  that  famous  organisation  of  Russo- Jewish  working 
men  known  as  the  Bund.  The  Bund  was  established  in 
September,  1897,  and  is  a  general  association  of  Jewish  working 
men  in  Russia  and  Poland.  It  is  pursuing  a  double  aim  :  to 
abolish  autocracy  and  to  claim  emancipation.  “The  members 
of  the  Bund,"  says  a  Russian  author,  “have  shown  an  astonish¬ 
ing  heroism  in  the  struggle  of  the  nation  against  oppression. 
Their  heroism  recalls  to  our  mind  the  tragic  events  of  the  Jewish 
resistance  against  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Russian  Jews  have 
revealed  unto  us  the  fact  that  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  theii' 
souls  there  still  dwells  the  spirit  of  bravery,  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
the  veneration  for  the  collectivity  which  characterised  the  Jewish 
defence  against  the  attack  of  Titus.  Under  the  ashes  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  suffering  this  spark  of  resistance  continued  to  glimmer, 
until  it  broke  out  again,  fanned  into  flames  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.” 

“Russia,”  continues  the  same  author,  “will  owe  to  the  Jews 
the  greatest  part  of  her  liberties.  The  Eussian  revolutionaries 
owe  to  them  the  best  methods  of  defence.  The  Russian  Liberals, 
although  they  seem  prone  to  forget  it,  would  never  have  usurped 
even  the  semblant  control  of  affairs  without  the  help  of  the  Jews. 
It  will  also  be  the  heroism  of  the  members  of  the  Bund,  to 
which  the  reactionary  organs  continually  draw  attention,  w'hich 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  future  struggle.” 

Thus  the  Bund  is  working  hard  to  obtain  the  civil  and  |X)litical 
rights  for  the  Russian  Jews.  But,  unfortunately  for  them,  there 
are  many  of  their  friends  to  counteract  their  efforts,  especially 
their  friends  and  well-wishers  abroad.  The  pessimism  of  the 
latter  seems  to  be  so  great  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  Russian  Jews  ever  obtaining  their  emancipation.  And 
yet,  only  three  years  ago,  the  general  European  Press  was  almost 
unanimous  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  a  roseate  optimism  pervaded 
its  pages ;  and  firm  was  the  belief  of  all  in  the  new  Constitution. 
All  seemed  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Personally,  I  did  not 
share  the  optimism  of  others,  for  I  predicted  the  postponement 
of  the  new  era.  But  postponement  does  not  necessarily  mean 
impossibility.  The  victory  wdll  be  slow%  but  it  is  bound  to  come. 
The  struggle  of  Tsardom  against  the  nation  will  continue,  but 
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in  the  end  the  nation  will  come  forth  triumphant.  The  victory, 
however,  wdll  be  speedier  if  Europe  only  realises  that  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  nation  are  two  distinct  and 
antagonistic  forces,  and  that  to  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  with 
the  former  and  lend  it  support  is  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon, 
and  endeavour  to  harm  the  latter,  and  cripple  its  efforts.  But 
many  Jewish  friends  seem  to  indulge  in  a  black  pessimism. 
Emancipation  of  Russian  JewTy,  they  say,  is  a  wdll  o’  the  wisp, 
and  consequently  only  one  solution  remains,  viz.,  emigration. 

Now,  if  all  the  united  efforts  of  the  Jews  abroad  as  well  as  in 
Russia  were  directed  towards  the  realisation  of  a  gigantic  plan 
of  emigration,  I  should  say  that  it  is  only  a  palliative,  which  one 
must  admire,  but  which  one  can  scarcely  consider  as  a  radical 
remedy.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  transfer  five  million  souls  by 
simply  waving  a  magic  wand  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  by  the 
time  when,  say,  one  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken  out  from 
the  Russian  furnace  and  settled  in  places  of  refuge,  the  number 
of  Russian  Jews  will  again  have  been  replenished  !  But  under 
the  existing  circumstances  emigration  is  not  even  a  palliative,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  are  three  organisations  who  advocate 
it,  and  w’ho  thus  counteract  each  other  and  impede  their  progress. 
The  three  organisations  are  the  Zionists,  striving  to  obtain  a 
charter  for  Palestine,  the  Jewdsh  Territorial  Organisation,  or  the 
T.T.O.,  founded  by  INIr.  Zangwill,  and  whose  aim  it  is  to  establish 
a  Jewdsh  autonomous  State  in  some  corner  of  the  globe,  and 
lastly,  the  G.T.C.O;,  or  the  General  Jewish  Colonising  Associa¬ 
tion,  started  last  year  with  a  view  to  .settling  Jewish  colonists  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions  as  Turkish  subjects.  Of  these  three 
organisations  the  last  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  practicable. 
For  not  only  would  it  be  comparatively  easy  to  settle  Jewdsh 
colonists,  w’ho  wmuld  become  Turkish  subjects,  in  the  Ottoman 
Dominions,  but  such  a  scheme,  if  properly  carried  out,  would 
perhaps  make  Russia  realise  the  danger  that  would  threaten  her 
commercial  and  industrial  future  if  the  Jews  were  to  leave  the 
country  en  masse.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  rival  efforts  of 
these  three  organisations  make  emigration,  even  as  a  palliative, 
ineffective. 

But  now  other  questions  involuntarily  force  themselves  upon 
us.  What  right  have  foreigners  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Russia?  And  how  can  they  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Douma?  As  regards  the  right  of  the 
Jew’s  abroad  to  interfere  in  the  Jewish  problem  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Tsar,  no  one  will  deny  it.  Not  only  have  they  a  right, 
hut  it  is  their  sacred  duty  to  unite  all  their  efforts,  and  by  all 
means  at  their  disposal  compel  the  Government  and  the  Douma 
to  pass  a  Bill  abolishing  once  for  all  Jewish  disabilities.  Cardinal 
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Manning  once  remarked  that  Europe  would  never  hesitate  to 
interfere  in  Africa — then  why  should  she  hesitate  to  interfere  in 
Russia?  But  if  European  Governments  are  courteous  enough  to 
abstain  from  meddling  with  the  so-called  internal  policy  of  a 
friendly  Power,  there  is  no  time  for  the  Western  Jews  themselves 
to  indulge  in  false  politeness.  Now’  is  the  propitious  moment  to 
raise  their  voices,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  pow’erful  friends,  to 
bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Douma,  to  plead, 
to  entreat,  and,  if  necessary,  to  threaten.  The  Douma  ought, 
and  must,  pass  the  Bill  abolishing  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settle¬ 
ment,  abolishing  the  disabilities  under  which  millions  have 
suffered  for  centuries.  If  not  only  the  Government  of  the  Tsar 
but  also  Pussia’s  Parliament  remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice, 
then  the  purse-strings  of  all  Jewish  and  philo-Semitic  financiers 
should  be  tightened,  and  Russia  should  be  made  to  feel  her 
flagrant  injustice.  But  besides  working  for  a  just  cause.  Western 
Europe  would  be  acting  practically  in  her  own  interests  in  raising 
her  voice  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  is  before  the  Douma.  Day 
after  day  the  question  of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  sans-travail 
is  becoming  more  burning,  the  influx  of  aliens  to  the  shores  of 
these  islands  and  America  is  calling  forth  Aliens  Bills.  Numerous 
Russian  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes — for  the  richer 
and  well-to-do  citizens  are  always  sure  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
protection  of  Russian  laws  which  they  cannot  otherw’ise  obtain 
—leave  the  country  of  their  birth  and  fly  to  lands  w’here  they 
can  enjoy  more  humane  laws.  From  the  dark  Inferno  of  a 
Russian  Ghetto  they  fly  to  the  bright  West,  where  men  bask  in 
the  sun  of  liberty.  Weary  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dazzling  promises  held  out  to  them  by  Zionism  and  the  I.T.O., 
they  seek  refuge  wherever  they  can  find  it.  An  agglomeration 
of  many  refugees  in  places  like  the  East  End  of  London  is  the 
result,  giving  rise  to  complicated  questions,  w’hich  will  ultimately 
lead  to  some  dangerous  crisis,  and  wdth  which  neither  Govern¬ 
ments  nor  philanthropists  will  be  able  to  grapple.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  Europe,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Western  Jew’s, 
to  see  the  Russo-Jew’ish  problem  settled  in  Russia  itself.  Instead 
of  splitting  their  forces,  and  so  losing  precious  time  and  energy  in 
fruitless  discussions,  they  ought  to  unite  their  efforts  for  one 
great  aim,  and  thus  solve  a  great  problem. 

I  shall  finish  with  the  words  of  Professor  Errera  in  his  w’ork 
Lea  Juifs  Russes  :  “In  obtaining  from  Russia  the  promise  to 
grant  the  Jews  emancipation  and  protection,  Europe,  and 
especially  England,  will  protect  their  ow’n  w’orking  men.”  Tua 
res  aejitur. 

Angelo  S.  Rappoport. 
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“Born  to  be  a  paterfamilias  in  the  larger,  as  well  as  in  the  mere 
literal  sense  of  the  word.”  So,  in  J.  B.  Mozley’s  words,  did 
Arnold  of  Rugby  from  youth  to  age  impress  his  contemporaries. 
With  the  few  necessary  changes,  the  description  might  be  applied 
not  only  to  Thomas  Arnold’s  sons,  as  well  as  to  himself,  but  to 
his  later  posterity.  Intellectually,  as  Mozley  and  the  Oriel  men 
understood  it,  the  essence  of  paternity  was  didacticism  ;  and  when 
Gladstone  used  the  phrase  taken  as  a  title  for  these  remarks,  he 
meant  that  the  consciousness  of  a  mission  on  the  part  of  its  more 
distinguished  members  was  the  family’s  hereditary  feature.  Thomas 
Arnold’s  fame  was  established  and  spread  by  Arthur  Stanley’s 
biography,  first  published  in  1844,  now  for  the  first  time 
universally  accessible  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form ;  his 
jxjpularity  was  not  secured  among  his  countrymen  till  his 
biographer’s  work,  twelve  years  later,  found  a  supplement  in 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Equally  by  instalments  has  the 
reputation  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  son  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  establishment,  confirmation,  and  advance.  ^Matthew 
Arnold’s  early  poems  owed  something  to  a  recognition  of  their 
merits  by  tw^o  educated  Whig  politicians,  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  His  Essays  in  Criticism  during  the 
’sixties  began  to  attract  undergraduates  of  a  literary  turn,  partly 
by  the  novelty  of  their  catchwords,  and  in  some  degree,  too, 
by  the  short  cuts  to  culture  they  were  found  to  contain.  The  dates 
and  descriptions  of  the  different  volumes  mentioned  in  the  foot¬ 
note  at  least  show  the  timeliness  of  the  little  study  in  heredity 
now^  proposed.  Thomas  Arnold’s  historical  and  religious  writings 
have  long  been  in  as  regular  demand  as  his  edition  of  Thucydides. 
Only  now,  however,  in  this  twentieth  century’s  second  decade, 
have  we  received  tangible  and  material  proofs  of  the  attraction 
for  a  miscellaneous  public  won  by  Thomas  Arnold’s  entire  life- 
work,  and  by  the  more  serious  of  those  prose  pieces  forming 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the  writings  left  by  the  eldest 

(1)  TAje  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Tlead  Master  of  Bughy  School,  by  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley.  (Popular  edition.  John  Murray,  1904.)  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Poetical  Works,  1  vol.  (Macmillan,  1908.)  Matthew  Arnold,  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
(Macmillan,  1902.)  Matthew  Arnold,  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1904.)  TAterature  and  Dogma,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  Nelson’s  cheap  reprint  series.  Discourses  in  .America,  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1906.) 
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and  most  distinguished,  indeed,  of  his  sons,  but,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  by  no  means  the  only  one  on  whom  descended  Thomas 
Arnold’s  teaching  and  refining  gift. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?”  once  asked  S.  T.  Coleridge 
of  Charles  Lamb.  “I  never  heard  you,”  stuttered  out  the  gentle 
Llia  in  reply,  “do  anything  else.”  No  aptitude  for  testing  or 
exhausting  the  patience  of  others  runs  more  often  or  more 
strongly  in  families  than  an  hereditary  turn  tor  improving  the 
occasion.  That  ancestral  propensity  had  manifested  itself  in 
successive  Coleridges  before  it  distinguished  their  family  friends 
the  Arnolds.  At  a  still  earlier  date,  however,  when  as  yet  neither 
Arnolds  nor  Coleridges  had  come  into  evidence,  an  illustrious 
Lancashire  stock  had  exemplified  in  consecutive  generations  the 
capacity  and  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  to  widen  the 
intellectual  horizons  and  to  elevate  the  popular  ideas  of  the  age 
which,  to  each  one  of  the  line  now  mentioned,  it  seemed  his 
mission  to  teach.  That  teaching  introduced  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  rudiments  of  the  artistic  and  scientific  knowledge 
that  afterwards  became  its  boast.  William  Roscoe  first  achieved 
literary  fame  with  his  book  about  the  Medici;  he  crowned  his 
reputation  with  Leo  X.  Both  these  works  had  been  preceded 
by  a  poem,  which  made  many  see  in  him,  if  not  the  bard,  the 
humanitarian  prophet  of  his  generation.  In  English  letters 
William  Roscoe,  as  a  Liverpool  banker,  opened  the  alliance 
between  authorship  and  commerce  that  was  to  be  carried  further 
by  Samuel  Rogers,  by  George  Grote,  and  has  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  living  representatives  in  Lord  Avebury,  w’ho  so  signally 
continues  Huxley’s  demonstration  that  physical  science  may  be 
the  effective  school  of  literary  style.  William  Roscoe,  unlike 
the  famous  scientific  teacher,  his  son,  who  in  1885  sat  for  South 
Manchester,  believed  he  could  serve  his  generation  and  promote 
negro  emancipation  more  effectively  with  his  pen  than  in 
Parliament.  Hence  his  poem,  the  Wrongs  of  Africa,  published 
jnst  twenty  years  before,  in  1807,  the  Grenville  ministry  carried 
their  anti-slavery  Bill.  Roscoe’s  composition  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  average  copy  of  verses  written  with  a  purpose, 
and,  if  long  since  forgotten,  when  it  was  fresh  helped  rather 
than  hindered  the  movement  that  fired  the  poet’s  soul.  Justly 
enough,  it  was  described  at  the  time  as  a  humanitarian  sermon 
cut  up  into  lengths.  Political  life,  had  he  cared  for  it,  lay  before 
him.  His  native  city  was  ready  to  testify  its  pride  in  his 
character,  genius,  and  achievements  by  sending  him,  free  of  all 
charge,  to  Westminster  as  its  representative.  He  took  no 
interest,  however,  in  party  politics.  He  really  loved  writing,  and 
saw  in  the  pen  the  destined  instrument  of  his  national  usefulness. 
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Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  already  commended  Roscoe’s 
political  pamphlets,  found  something  pleasant  to  say  about  his 
verses.  Thus  encouraged,  he  redoubled  his  labours  in  verse  as 
well  as  in  prose,  till  his  friend  William  Wilberforce  perpetrated 
one  of  the  few  witticisms  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
“The  truth,”  said  that  good  and  great  man,  “is  that  Grenville 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Talents  Administration  preferred 
quickening  their  pace  in  the  righting  of  ‘Africa’s  wrongs’  to 
being  responsible  by  delay  for  another  of  William  Eoscoe’s  epics.” 

It  was  enough  for  William  Roscoe’s  son  to  write  his  father’s 
life.  His  illustrious  grandson’s  continued  presence  among  us 
is  a  memorial  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  rarely  endowed  and 
earnest-minded  family  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  as  well 
as  to  humanity,  letters,  and  art.  With  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe 
physical  science  has,  through  a  long  life,  been  not  so  much  a 
pursuit  as  a  mission  for  his  fellow^  creatures’  good.  Descartes, 
Ijeibnitz,  and  Newton  had  opened  up  new  worlds  to  the  mathema¬ 
tician  ;  the  acquisitions  of  their  genius,  however,  had  enriched 
only  man’s  ideal  estate.  Not  till  Robert  Boyle’s  physical  and 
chemical  experiments  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  science 
become  really  in  his  daily  life  the  handmaid  of  man.  Appearing, 
in  his  own  province,  like  his  father  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe  did  what  Bacon  had  talked  about,  but  not 
accomplished.  He  made  scientific  investigation  produce  “fruits.” 
The  greater  part  of  his  actual  teaching  had  been  done  when, 
from  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Owen’s  College,  he  was  placed 
almost  against  his  will  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Member 
for  South  Manchester, 

Second  in  antiquity,  though  not  inferior  in  achievement  to  the 
Roscoes,  are  an  originally  West  of  England  family,  that  of 
Coleridge,  whose  members  in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  several 
generations  have  not  only  adorned  their  age,  but  elevated, 
quickened,  refined,  or  spiritualised  its  intellectual  temper.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  was  afterwards  to  be  done  for  legal  circles 
and  for  English  society  at  large  by  an  intimate  of  the  Coleridge 
house,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  As  for  the  Coleridges  themselves, 
De  Quincey  has  reminded  us  that  didacticism  as  a  Coleridge  trait 
did  not  begin  with  S.  T.  C.,  himself  but  formed  a  ^xirtion  of  his 
intellectual  patrimony.  His  father.  Vicar  of  Ottery  St,  Mary, 
and  Headmaster  of  the  local  Grammar  School,  had  all  Parson 
Adams’s  erudition,  inexperience,  and  guileless  simplicity.  A  Latin 
grammar  reformer,  he  inflicted  on  his  pupils  a  new  theory  of 
declension.  This  included  the  disuse  of  the  old  accusative  and,  by 
way  of  making  things  easier,  the  introduction,  in  its  place,  of 
the  “  quale -quare-quidditive  ”  case. 
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In  the  pulpit,  the  Eeverend  John  Coleridge  prided  himself  not 
so  much  on  learning  or  eloquence  as  on  delivering  the  immediate 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  youngest  son,  the  future  poet, 
surpassed  all  his  eight  brothers  and  tour  sisters  in  the  unction 
with  which,  from  the  elevation  of  a  parlour  chair,  he  recited,  in 
the  family  game  of  church  service,  the  paternal  discourse  to  the 
congregation  on  the  preceding  Sabbath.  When,  therefore.  Lamb, 
after  the  familiar  fashion  already  described,  rallied  his  friend  on 
the  sermonising  habit,  Coleridge  had  had  time  to  attain  some 
proficiency  in  it.  By  him  the  faculty,  with  a  good  deal  else,  was 
transmitted  to  his  son  Hartley.  The  family  seed  fell  early  upon 
congenial  soil.  Hartley  Coleridge  had  acquired  a  smattering  of 
Cferman  metaphysics  while  in  the  nursery.  S.  T.  C.’s  earliest 
experience  of  real  agony  was  referred  by  him  to  his  sixth  year, 
and  was  said  to  have  coincided  with  the  dawning  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  his  own  existence.  The  precocity  remained  in  the 
family.  “Which  Hartley?”  was  the  boy’s  question  to  someone 
who  had  called  him  by  his  Christian  name.  “For  there’s  a  deal 
of  Hartleys — there's  ‘  picture  ’  Hartley  (alluding  to  Hazlitt’s 
portrait  of  himself),  there’s  ‘  echo  ’  Hartley,  and  there’s  ‘  catch- 
me-fast  ’  Hartley.”  While  so  concluding  his  remarks,  the  child 
seized  one  of  his  arms  eagerly  with  his  hand,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  sire’s  admiring  remark  :“You  see,  his  mind  has 
been  led  to  reflect  on  Kant’s  great  and  inexplicable  mystery  that 
a  man  can  at  once  be  subject  and  object  to  himself,  and  yet  be 
only  one.” 

The  quality  thus  caricatured  in  the  child  survived  him  in  the 
remarkable  line  of  whose  moral  and  mental  inheritance  it  formed 
part.  A  judge  for  every  generation  is  not  often  supplied  by 
one  and  the  same  family.  This  notable  succession  began, 
of  course,  with  the  already  mentioned  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
of  Anglican  as  well  as  legal  fame,  was  continued  by  his  son, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Victorian  age,  whose  “Would  it 
surprise  yon  to  hear?”  recurred  so  constantly  in  his  interroga¬ 
tories  to  the  Tichborne  claimant.  That  was  not  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  may  have  justified  Serjeant 
Ballantine’s  remark  that  he  never  could  deliver  a  charge  with¬ 
out  also  preaching  a  sermon.  In  the  ’eighties  a  libel  action 
in  his  court  against  the  World  gave  him  a  text  for  a  jeremiad 
against  society  papers.  As  the  doomed  editor,  Edmund  Yates, 
disappeared  from  the  place,  not  a  little  of  a  Hebrew  prophet’s 
fire  flamed  forth  from  the  eyes,  kindled  the  scarlet  face  and  lent 
all  the  shrillness  of  inspiration  to  the  passion  with  which  the 
righteously  offended  Judge  shrieked  forth  his  anathemas  upon 
“the  degrading  traffic  in  utterly  attenuated  personalities.”  The 
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moral  and  intellectual  temper  which  made  a  particular  evil-doer 
the  text  for  a  homily  on  the  general  sins  of  a  system  was  not  so 
much  the  personal  characteristic  of  the  judge  as  an  unconscious 
reminiscence  of  the  Oxford  schools  and  common  rooms  of  his 
youth.  Had  the  World  case  come  before  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 
instead  of  Lord  Coleridge,  the  condemnation  would  have  been 
pitched  in  the  same  key  and  would  probably  have  been  clothed  in 
nearly  the  same  words. 

The  Arnoldism  of  the  Arnolds,  as  Gladstone  called  it,  had  its 
roots  in  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  period  as  that  of 
the  didacticism  which  has,  so  far,  never  failed  the  two  other 
academic  and  legal  stocks  now  mentioned.  Whatever  their 
patronymic,  the  personifications  of  the  heredity  principle  now 
brought  together  exemplified  the  one  spiritual  school  really  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  Oxford,  and  in  their  origins  belonged  not  to  the  High 
Church,  the  Low  Church,  or  to  the  Broad  Church,  but  to  the 
Hard  Church.  In  the  case  of  the  Arnolds,  the  resemblance 
between  father  and  sons  was  one  of  matter  as  well  as  of  form.  The 
Arnold  nose,  chin  and  jaw  were  features  not  belonging  more 
conspicuously  in  common  to  each  member  of  the  group  than  the 
consciousness  of  a  message  to  deliver,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what,  after  all,  that  message  might 
exactly  be.  Naturally,  our  first  concern  is  with  the  Rugby  Head¬ 
master  and  his  eldest  son.  The  periods  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  birth 
and  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  intellectual  and  literary  formation 
belong  to  the  most  eventful  portions  of  their  two  respective 
centuries.  The  father’s  memories  went  back  to  the  close  of  the 
European  convulsions  which  had  begun  in  1793.  The  son’s 
earliest  optlook  upon  contemporary  politics  showed  him  the  second 
French  Revolution,  that  of  1830. 

The  chief  event  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  infancy  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Directory  in  quick  succession  to  the  French 
Republic’s  declaration  of  war  with  England.  Exactly  fifty-three 
years  afterwards  Matthew  Arnold,  then  a  young  man  of  six-and- 
twenty,  on  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe’s  monarchy  in  1848, 
addressed  to  a  Republican  friend  some  of  his  earliest  verses  on 
the  “long,  heart-wasting  show,  wherein  earth’s  great  ones  are 
disquieted.’’^  Equally,  too,  in  the  case  of  father  and  of  son 

(1)  The  “continuation”  of  this  little  poem  contains  the  earliest  traces  of  that 
sense  of  ^Eschylean  fatalism  running  through  so  many  of  Thomas  Arnold’s 
Notes  to  Thucydides,  through  so  much  of  his  sermons,  and  by  him  communicated 
to  all  his  pupils,  and  especially  his  eldest  boy. 

“Seeing  this  vale,  this  earth,  whereon  we  dream 
Is  on  all  sides  o’ershadowed  by  the  high 
TTno’erleaped  mountains  of  Necessity, 

Sparing  us  narrower  margin  than  we  deem.” 
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was  there  a  congeniality  between  the  birthplace  and  the  tempera¬ 
ment  or  the  future  tastes  of  each.  Thomas  Arnold’s  eyes  first 
opened  in  1795  on  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  That 
prosperous  seaport  was  then  enlivened,  alike  on  land  and  shore, 
with  Great  Britain’s  preparations  for  joining  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  Pitt’s  first  coalition  against  the  State  which  had  murdered 
its  monarch,  and  sent  defiance  to  crowned  heads  throughout  the 
world.  Thomas  Arnold’s  earliest  impressions  were  received  from 
the  bustle  of  naval  and  military  equipments,  from  fresh  arrivals 
and  departures  in  quick  and  animated  succession,  from  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sight  of  white  sails  bellying  in  the  wind,  from 
cocked  hats  surmounting  resolute  and  weather-beaten  faces.  Of 
course,  the  child’s  imagination  drank  in  from  the  first  the  delight 
of  battle,  exercised  itself  with  paper  fleets,  and,  already  kindled 
by  Pope’s  Iliad,  planned  nursery  reproductions  of  the  Homeric 
combats.  Could  there  have  been  a  more  picturesquely  practical 
preparation  for  a  commentator  of  the  sea-fights  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  reconstructor  for  his  children’s  amusement  of  the  classic 
trireme?  The  love  of  the  sea  thus  imbibed  in  infancy  never  left 
him.  It  is  seen  almost  comically  in  his  charitable  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  at  Rugby  the  most  hopeless  stupidity  he  had  to  struggle 
against  in  his  pupils  :  “Poor  boys.  Had  they  not  been  ]ient  up 
all  their  days  in  Nature’s  plebeian  farmyards,  the  Midland 
counties,  without  ever  a  sight  of  the  sea?” 

Thomas  Arnold’s  home  fill  he  was  of  school  age  remained  the 
Cowes  house,  looking  out  on  the  Channel,  occupied,  as  a  Customs 
collector,  by  his  father.  Equally  near  to  the  inland  wmters  of  the 
Thames,  and  equally  suited  to  his  son’s  genius,  was  the  ^Middlesex 
village  where,  in  1822,  Matthew  Arnold  drew  his  earliest  breath. 
It  was  an  Arnold  who  said  a  landscape  wdthout  water  is  like  a 
drawing-room  without  a  looking-glass.  Nor  can  there  ever  have 
existed  one  of  the  Arnold  name  to  whom  the  Midlands  were  not 
a  prison.  Directly  Thomas  Arnold  had  fairly  established  himself 
at  Rugby,  he  made  himself  a  holiday  home  at  Fox  How.  by 
one  of  the  Westmorland  inland  seas.  His  second  son,  presently 
to  be  mentioned  in  some  detail,  when  school-inspecting  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  never  lived  out  of  sight  of  the  river  Fal  on  its  reaches 
between  Truro  and  Falmouth.  His  youngest  son,  Walter,  an 
underwriter  at  Lloyds,  for  some  time  tried  a  lodging  at  Sheen, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  move  to  Gravesend,  w’here  he  prac¬ 
tically  lived  on  the  river.  Walter  Arnold,  by  the  bye,  organised 
a  little  literary  society  for  essay  writing  and  conversation,  which 
was  joined  by  many  of  his  city  friends,  and  which,  I  have  heard, 
lasted  for  some  little  time  after  his  death.  The  Thames  never 
suffered  from  any  lack  of  laureates.  Of  these  some,  from  Thomas 
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Gray  to  Mortimer  Collins,  have  hymned  the  river  more  musically 
than  Matthew  Arnold.  None  has  put  so  much  of  the  interpreting  f 
mind  into  the  cadences  of  his  celebration  as  the  [X)et  who  now 
rests  under  the  shadow  of  the  riverside  church,  once  closely 
associated  with  his  father’s  tall  figure  and  kindling  voice.  In  i 
the  placid  levels  of  the  Thames  between  Laleham  and  Staines,  to 
which  Matthew  Arnold’s  earliest  memories  went  back,  dwelt 
something  of  the  same  kinship  to  his  later  muse  as  had  proved 
congenial  to  his  father’s  childish  fancy  in  the  surroundings  of 
his  early  home  on  the  Solent.  Scarcely  less  strong  than  the  local 
influences  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  days  in  Thomas  Arnold,  and  of  ! 

the  Laleham  days  in  Matthew  was  the  impress  upon  both  of 
their  common  school,  Winchester.  Here  the  father,  when  the 
universal  heart  of  England  palpitated  with  the  agitations  of 
Trafalgar  and  of  Nelson’s  death,  began  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  boys  which  formed  the  secret  of  his  Rugby  success.  Here,  too. 
the  son  developed  and  trained  the  insight  into  youthful  minds  and 
tempers  that  afterwards  made  him  the  most  sympathetic,  and 
therefore  the  most  successful  of  school  inspectors. 

Winchester  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  largely  through 
the  personal  activities  of  William  Waynflete,  had  become  the 
parent  school  of  Eton.  In  the  Georgian  epoch  Thomas  Arnold’s 
experiences  of  it  as  a  boy  combined  with  his  grateful  admiration 
for  the  two  masters  w'ith  whom  he  had  to  do,  Goddard  and 
Gabell,  to  make  it  his  pattern  when  he  had  become  headmaster 
of  Rugby.  The  parallel  between  Thomas  Arnold  and  his  eldest 
son  extended  throughout  their  whole  school-time.  Neither 
became  a  Wykehamist  till  after  some  preparatory  training  else¬ 
where.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Delafield,  secured  Thomas  Arnold  an 
apprenticeship  to  school  life  at  Warminster  before  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  little  world  of  St.  Mary  Winton.  Thither  the  new 
boy  brought  wdth  him  so  much  of  the  historian  and  the  poet 
that  before  the  end  of  his  first  half  he  had  w'ritten  a  long  poem 
on  Simon  Montfort,  imitating  and  containing  as  many  stanzas 
as  Walter  Scott’s  Marmion.  The  West  Cowes  Customs  collector 
had  placed  in  his  son’s  hands,  as  a  parting  gift,  Hume  and 
Smollett’s  History  of  England,  by  way  of  reward  for  his  accuracy 
in  compiling  stories  connected  wdth  pictures  of  successive  reigns. 

The  w'hole  family  indeed  was  proud  of  the  information  he  had 
collected  from  the  geographical  cards  and  dissecting  maps  at  his 
.\unt  Delafield’s  table.  Russell’s  Modern  Europe,  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall,  Priestley’s  Historical  Lectures,  and  Mitford’s  '] 
Greece  had  all  been  read  by  Thomas  Arnold  betw'een  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  school  time  at  Warminster  and  the  end  of  it  at 
Winchester.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  won  a  Corpus 
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scholarship  and  began  his  Oxford  residence.  By  that  time,  as 
he  afterwards  told  his  son  Matthew,  from  whom  1  had  it,  he 
found  himself  reading  his  old  friends,  Livy  and  Herodotus,  for 
the  fiftieth  time.  As  for  Thucydides,  that  author  is  remarkable 
for  what  Matthew  Arnold  himself  once  called  a  “malignity  of 
condensation,”  such  as  prevented  even  Thomas  Arnold,  while 
yet  in  round  jackets,  from  fully  enjoying  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  undergraduate  lost  no  time  in  qualifying  himself  to  edit, 
when  the  time  had  come,  the  narrative  of  the  twenty-seven  years’ 
struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  He  had  mastered  as  well 
as  acquired  an  apparatus  of  chart  and  plan,  which  made  him, 
in  his  freshman’s  term,  say  :  “The  maps  for  Thucydides  were 
only  Aunt  Delafield’s  cards  over  again.”  At  Winchester  Thomas 
Arnold's  versifying  knack  had  won  him  the  title  of  the  school 
poet.  His  metrical  improvisations  and  his  anecdotal  recollections 
of  classical  authors  brought  him  [jopularity  with  some  of  his 
schoolfellows,  and  admiration  not  untempered  by  awe  from 
others.  In  1836  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  turn  became  a  Win¬ 
chester  boy  under  Moberly,  who,  when  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
the  ’seventies,  circumstantially  recalled  to  the  present  writer 
the  extraordinary  impression  produced  during  his  first  Winchester 
half  by  Matthew  Arnold’s  intimacy,  acquired  from  his  father, 
with  the  historical  aspects  and  references  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
and  of  Scott’s  novels. 

So  far  about  the  Arnolds  as  Wykehamists.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Winchester  period  ended  in  August,  1837  ;  then  he  was  taken 
to  finish  his  school  course  under  his  father’s  eye  at  Rugby.  The 
Rugby  years  ended  in  1841,  w^hen  Matthew  Arnold  reached  what 
had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  goal  of  all  young 
Rugbeians,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  entire  schoolboy  world. 
He  won  one  of  those  Balliol  scholarships  w'hich  Jenkyns  had 
made  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  college  by  opening  to  competi¬ 
tion.  When,  a  generation  earlier,  Matthew  Arnold’s  father 
began  his  Oxford  residence  at  Corpus,  he  had  been  just  in  time 
to  form  one  of  a  clever,  high  principled.  High  Church,  and  high 
Tory  set,  including  several  names  soon  afterwards  of  world¬ 
wide  distinction.  Such  was  the  already  mentioned  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  whose  son,  the  Ijord  Chief  Justice,  subsequently 
remained  through  life  Matthew’  Arnold’s  special  intimate.  The 
Corpus  Coleridge  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  day  wms  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  Thomas  Arnold  to  his  brother  Corpus  scholar,  John  Keble 
of  the  Christian  Year.  The  members  of  the  little  group  lived 
in  unbroken  and  mutually  improving  intimacy,  till  they — many 
if  not  most  of  them — exchanged  the  scholar’s  table  in  their  little 
hall  for  the  common  room  of  the  adjacent  Oriel. 
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The  friends  whom  in  1841  Matthew  Arnold  began  to  make  at  || 
Balliol,  were  not  less  remarkable  in  their  different  ways  than  p 

had  been  the  company  to  which  Tliomas  Arnold  belonged  at  I, 

Corpus.  A  mere  boy,  when  he  first  came  to  us,  in  appearance  1 
as  well  as  in  age,  but  put  at  once  into  a  senior  lecture,  able  to  1 
take  his  part  in  any  discussion  of  his  elders,  vehement  in  argu-  I 
ment,  fond  of  conversation  on  serious  matters.  That,  described 
by  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  had  been  the  Thomas  Arnold  of  the 
nineteenth  century’s  first  quarter.  Excessively  clever,  his  chief 
characteristic  already  a  gaiety  which  he  always  exulted  in  rather 
than  ever  made  any  efforts  to  subdue,  a  poet  ready  made,  an 
orator  and  debater  trained  in  a  little  society  of  friends  called 
the  “Decade,”  who  only,  in  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge’s 
opinion,  wanted  practice  and  the  hardening  which  comes  of 
friction,  to  hold  his  own  either  in  Parliament  or  at  the  Bar. 

Such  was  the  Matthew  Arnold  of  from  1841  to  1845.  Different 
in  their  tastes  as  in  their  appearance,  these  two  Arnolds  resembled 
each  other  in  a  manifest  resolution  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
their  age.  Matthew  Arnold’s  contemporaries  w^ere,  in  no  less  a 
degree  than  himself,  the  pick  of  their  generation  and  of  the 
country.  Two  future  Rugby  headmasters,  one  of  w^hom.  Temple, 
died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other,  El.M.  Goulburn,  who 
died  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  Conservative  leader  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Stafford  Northcote,  the  poet,  A.  H.  Clough, 
Theodore  Walrond,  identified  with  so  many  reforms  in  the  Civil 
Service,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Edwin  Palmer,  Flenry  Smith;  these 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  in  a  college  company 
that  need  not  have  feared  comparison  with  the  Cambridge 
Apostles  themselves  and  the  rest  of  their  set  in  Trinity’s  most 
brilliant  period.  These  Oxford  years  of  Matthew  Arnold  included 
the  twelvemonth  during  which,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Whig 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  his  father  filled  the  chair  of 
History.  In  that  capacity  Thomas  Arnold  delivered  nine 
lectures,  all  excellent  for  the  lucidity  and  suggestiveness  of  their  | 
general  views.  Something  will  presently  be  said  concerning  the 
estimates  of  individuals  and  events  in  English  history  adopted 
by  Matthew  Arnold  on  his  father’s  authority.  Mannerisms 
apart,  the  son’s  literary  diction  w'as  also  learned  from  his  sire. 
Thomas  Arnold’s  English  belongs  to  the  same  order,  not  only 
as  Matthew’s,  but  as  Jowett’s,  as  the  Mozleys’,  as  J.  H. 
Newsman’s,  and  as  J.  A.  Fronde’s.  With  Froude,  in  a  less 
degree  with  Newman,  and  to  some  extent  with  both  Thomas 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  his  native  tongue  became  an  instrument 
yielding  more  varieties  of  cadence,  as  well  as  notes  of  irony, 
pathos  and  emotion,  quivering  with  more  of  life  than  had  been 
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produced  by  any  Oxford  writer  before  them,  except  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  of  the  Religio  Medici.  But  the  discipline  of  intellect 
and  taste,  whose  products  these  writers  were,  was,  like  the 
school  to  which  they  belonged,  in  every  case  one  and  the  same ; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  school’s  best  teacher  was 
]\Iatthew,  Thomas,  and  Delafield  Arnold’s  father. 

The  discourses  of  the  Oxford  history  professor  in  the  ’forties, 
whom  long  after  maturity  his  eldest  son  spoke  of  as  “papa,” 
abound  in  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which,  not  only  in  general 
principles,  but  in  details,  Matthew  Arnold’s  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  literary  work  proceeded  on  the  lines  that  Thomas 
Arnold  had  laid  down.  First  compare  Thomas  Arnold's  account 
of  Falkland  in  his  lectures  with  Matthew’s  portrait  in  his  Mixed 
Essays.  To  Clarendon,  in  these  essays  wrote  Matthew  Arnold, 
Falkland  owes  it  that  each  point  in  his  story  is  a  picture.  During 
the  Whig  depression  with  which  the  eighteenth  ccmtury  opened. 
Clarendon’s  vindication  of  Stuart  Toryism  was  a  text  book  at 
Tory  Oxford ;  it  would  in  any  case  have  been  studied  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  if  only  because  of  Clarendon’s  remarkable  likeness  to 
Thucydides.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Rugby  headmaster  who, 
in  his  capacity  of  modern  history  professor,  once  more  brought 
into  fashion  the  seventeenth  century  personification  of  sweet 
reasonableness  cited  a  generation  later  by  Thomas  Arnold’s  eldest 
son,  in  disproof  of  a  foreigner’s  contention  that  no  Englishman 
could  be  both  amiable  and  interesting.  Side  by  side  w'ith  his 
son’s  elaborate  tribute  set  Thomas  Arnold’s  pithy  comments  on 
a  martyr  whose  testimony  to  truth  was  uncheered  by  any 
sympathy,  was  given,  not  against  enemies  amidst  applauding 
friends,  but  against  friends  amidst  unpitying  or  half  rejoicing 
enemies.  Such  a  martyr,  the  lecturer  continued,  was  Falkland, 
a  man  who  faced  unpopularity  by  rightly  understanding  that  good 
government  results  from  popular  and  anti-popular  principles 
blended  together,  rather  than  from  the  mere  ascendency  of  either  ; 
whose  aim,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  either  from  going  too  far, 
and  to  throw  their  w^eight  into  the  lighter  scale. 

The  secret  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  influence  with  boys  was  the 
elimination  of  self-consciousness  by  the  severest  self-discipline. 
But  a  certain  naive  self-consciousness  formed  one  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  personal  charms.  “An  unpopular  author”  was  once 
Matthew  Arnold’s  self -description.  There  is  a  touch  of  auto¬ 
biographical  tenderness  in  his  presentation  of  Falkland  as  the 
unpopular  politician.  That  self-recording  note  sounds  through 
not  only  much  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  writings  but  those  of  his 
two  equally  gifted  brothers.  Delafield  Arnold’s  Oalxfield :  or 
Felloicship  in  the  East  describes  the  spiritual  rather  than  the 
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professional  troubles  of  an  Oxford  man  who  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  fellowship,  because  he  found  tractarianism,  evan¬ 
gelicalism,  and  latitudinarianism  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  had 
therefore  entered  the  East  India  Company’s  military  service. 
His  brother  Thomas  impresses  his  personal  identity  on  every  page 
of  his  English  Literature,  almost  as  much  as  in  the  account  of 
his  adventures.  In  connection  with  his  obligations,  mental  and 
moral,  to  his  father,  Matthew’  Arnold,  w’hen  visiting  America, 
confessed  his  adoption  from  Thomas  Arnold’s  history  lectures 
of  another  hint  than  that  concerning  Falkland.  In  his  discourse 
to  a  New  York  audience  on  “Numbers,”  Teutonism  rather  than 
Gallo-Latinism  must  supply  the  “remnant”  when  the  majority 
must  derive  salvation.  His  father,  when  lecturing  at  Oxford  fifty 
years  ago,  had  described  the  German  stock  as  being  that  of  the 
most  moral  races  w’ith  the  soundest  laws,  the  least  violent  passions, 
the  fairest  domestic  and  civil  virtues.  Such  was  Matthew 
Arnold’s  belief  too,  including  the  fact  that  America  ow’es  not 
only  its  earnestness,  but  its  success,  to  its  Puritan  origin;  for 
as  Thomas  Carlyle  at  bottom  never  ceased  to  be  a  Scotch  Calvinist, 
so  Matthew  Arnold  never  shook  himself  free  of  his  father’s 
evangelical  teachings  at  Rugby.  The  central  ideas  of  each  of 
the  three  brothers  w’ere,  in  reality,  the  same,  and  in  each  instance 
came  from  the  father.  Matthew  Arnold’s  classical  scholarship 
derived  itself  entirely  from  his  father,  and  the  Hellenism  of  his 
early  poems  had  begun  by  being  a  reflection  from  Thomas 
•Arnold’s  mind.  The  Rugby  teacher’s  commentary  on  the 
classical  text  taught  his  pupils  the  art  of  writing  English  as 
well  as  Greek.  The  future  translator  of  the  Eepuhlic,  C.  J. 
Vaughan,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  that  undertaking  from 
Thomas  Arnold’s  remarks  to  the  Sixth  Form  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Platonic  style.  There  is,  Arnold  had  said,  an  actual 
pleasure  in  contemplating  so  perfect  a  management  of  so  perfect 
an  instrument  as  is  exhibited  in  Plato’s  language.  Here,  and 
in  many  other  like  observations  on  kindred  subjects,  will  be  seen 
the  germ  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  generalisations  concerning  “the 
grand  style  as  exhibited  in  the  Hellenic  masters.” 

The  know’ledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
formed,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  view’,  the  critic’s  indispensable 
equipment.  His  father,  after  having  in  sermons  and  lectures 
laboured  the  same  truth,  supplied  for  it  an  object  lesson  when 
writing  the  History  of  Rome.  To  make  that  work  such  as  the 
strictest  of  evangelical  parents  could  safely  put  in  their  children’s 
hands  had  been  its  author’s  first  object.  His  strength,  like  his 
eldest  son’s,  lay  in  combining  what  w’as  already  know’n  rather 
than  in  bringing  together  theories  and  facts  so  far  unfamiliar. 
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Hence  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  the 
second  Punic  War.  This  occupies  the  third  and  posthumous 
volume  of  his  history,  and  gives  full  scope  to  his  power  of  military 
and  geographical  description.  Arnold’s  model,  Niebuhr,  united 
learning  so  rich  with  conjecture  so  felicitous  that  he  could  supply 
the  want  of  personal  characters  and  of  distinct  events  which  arc 
one  of  the  Homan  chroniclers’  chief  difficulties.  Not  only  were 
these  qualities  lacking  to  Aniold,  but  veneration  for  his  German 
predecessor  was  carried  to  such  a  point  that  he  dreaded  dissent 
from  him,  even  when  his  own  judgment  convinced  him  that  such 
dissent  was  right.  Thus  to  the  father  Niebuhr  became  exactly 
what  the  impersonation  of  the  German  genius,  which  he  called 
Arminius,  was  afterguards  to  be  for  the  son.  Thomas  Arnold’s 
writings  about  the  later  Roman  periods  contain  a  blending  of  secular 
narrative  and  spiritual  deductions  in  the  proportion  which  made 
them  a  model  for  Alatthew  Arnold’s  Irish  Essays  and  American 
Discourses.  Arnold’s  hero  was  not  Caesar  but  Pompey.  Gibbon, 
he  complained ,  from  its  low  morality  of  tone ,  produced  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  hostility  to  religion,  even  though  there  be  no  direct 
attack  upon  it.  “I,”  added  Arnold,  “have  tried  to  do  the  exact 
opposite.”  To  interweave  the  civil  and  religious  narrative  in 
one  literary  texture  had  been  from  1826  Thomas  Arnold’s  great 
idea,  and  in  due  time  became  the  achievement  of  his  son  as 
well.  Himself  of  German  extraction,  he  was  dominated  by 
German  masters,  whether  as  writer  or  thinker.  So,  too,  did  it 
fare  with  his  son.  France,  “famed  in  all  great  arts,  in  none 
supreme,”  the  thoroughness  of  her  critics,  such  as  his  personal 
friend  Ste.  Beuve,  and  her  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  un- 
approached  by  any  other  European  periodical,  were  his  admira¬ 
tion.  But  of  late  France  had  mistaken  clericalism  for  impurity 
as  its  enemy.  Therefore,  Matthew’  Arnold  turned  more  and  more 
to  Germany,  till  his  ow’n  Arminius  as  much  controlled  all  his 
ideas  as  Niebuhr  had  controlled,  and  sometimes  even  crippled 
his  father.  Once  Thomas  Arnold  lets  himself  go,  as  w'hen 
describing  the  graceful  figure  of  that  self-conscious  favourite  of 
the  gods,  Scipio  Africanus,  he  often  produces  passages  as  racy 
and  idiomatic,  as  sensibly  and  vividly  alive  as  Fronde’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Henry  VITI.  at  the  hour  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  beheading, 
or  his  picture  of  Mary  Stuart  as,  in  an  all-enveloping  crimson 
dress,  she  w’aits  the  headsman’s  summons.  When  narrating 
Roman  legends  and  stories  of  the  first  three  centuries,  Thomas 
Arnold’s  prose  has  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  Percy  ballads. 
His  accomplished  and  discriminating  son  failed  to  convince  even 
all  his  admirers  that  the  Homeric  lines  can  best  be  reproduced  in 
English  hexameters.  Those  w’ho  have  read  and  remember  the 
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lather’s  swift  and  spirited  summary  of  the  |x)rtents  and  divine 
interpositions  under  the  early  Koman  monarcdiy  or  in  the  nascent 
republic  will  not  only  recognise  the  inspiring  source  of  many 
passages  in  Macaulay’s  Lays,  but  will  think  the  Homeric  music 
might  be  more  truthfully  conveyed  in  rhythmic  prose  like  Thomas 
Arnold’s  than  in  any  forai  of  metre,  rhymed  or  rhymeless. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  memorable  for 
the  results  to  English  intellectual  life  of  certain  Continental  tours 
made  by  eminent  Oxonians.  First  in  order  of  time  came,  in  1827, 
Thomas  Arnold’s  short  sojourn  in  Rome  and  acquaintance  with 
Bunsen,  then  minister  at  the  Papal  Court.  Then  followed 
Benjamin  Jowett’s  trip  in  1844  to  Germany,  which  introduced 
and  permanently  established  on  the  Isis  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Ijast  in  the  epoch-making  series  came,  in  185?), 
Matthew  Arnold’s  appointment  as  Foreign  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  Education.  This  took  him  to  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  and  made  him  personally  known  to  the  chief  European 
men  of  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  Embassies  and  the  Courts  of 
the  cai)itals  that  he  touched.  By  this  time  his  father’s  personal 
tradition  had  not  entirely  died  out  in  some  of  those  quarters 
where  the  son  now  appeared.  Among  the  intellectual  lessons 
brought  back  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  his  own  country  was  a 
modernised  supply  of  the  Germanism  which  had  given  its  colour 
to  Thomas  Arnold’s  Church  and  State  ideas  and  pen,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  degree  that,  from  the  middle  ’sixties 
onwards,  it  possessed  his  eldest  son. 

By  1859  Matthew  Arnold  had  won  recognition  from  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  whole  educated  Whig  coterie  as  a  risinj’ 
poet.  In  the  ]X)lite  world’s  eye  he  filled  much  the  same  ])osition 
as  had  been  done  by  his  father  wdicn  ])romoted  to  the  Oxford 
professorship  in  1841.  The  future  creator  of  Arminius  had 
become  in  Whig  country  houses  “that  dear  Matthew,”  just  as, 
at  the  corresponding  period,  Thomas  Arnold,  “the  unconscionable 
Didymus”  of  the  Puseyites  and  Newmanites,  might,  had  such 
things  been  in  his  way,  have  been  socially  so  drawn  out  by 
^Melbourne  as  to  have  ranked  with  Thomas  Moore  among  the 
“tame  cats”  of  Holland  House  and  Bowood.  But  he  had  no 
mind  to  be  “lionised.”  Melbourne  took  an  intellectual  man’s 
philosophic  interest  in  theology  and  theologians :  his  earliest 
observation  of  Arnold  had  been  attracted  neither  by  his  pulpit 
reputation,  his  Rugby  work,  nor  the  heterodox  originality  of 
his  ecclesiastical  ideas,  but  by  his  comparison  of  Nelson  to 
Hannibal,  with  a  parallel  for  Hannibal’s  cruelty  to  the  Romans 
in  Nelson’s  hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  and  for  the  meretricida 
Salapiensis  in  Lady  Hamilton.  Both  about  Thomas  and  Matthew 
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Arnold  there  were  a  breezy  freedom  and  freshness  that  amused 
the  most  genuine  of  their  admirers  amongst  the  fashionable 
Whigs,  and  caused  their  names  to  be  mentioned  with  something 
of  an  appreciative  smile.  Essentially  a  scholar  and  a  student, 
Thomas  Arnold  for  choice  associated  only  with  congenial  spirits 
like  Bunsen  and  the  tiares.  Above  all  things  a  born  man  of 
the  world,  five  or  six  years  after  his  father's  death  Matthew 
Arnold  was  enjoying  the  best  society  in  town  and  country,  and 
was  already  noted  for  future  promotion,  and  domesticated  beneath 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  roof.  The  Whig  Maecenas  of  the  i>eriod  in 
1847  made  Matthew  Arnold  his  private  secretary,  partly  because 
he  was  a  l)rilliant  and  rising  young  man  of  good  manners,  but 
more,  it  may  be,  as  one  who  manifestly  inherited  so  much  of 
his  father’s  power,  and  W’ho  might  hereafter  be  advantageously 
drafted  into  the  education  department  coming  within  his  control 
as  President  of  the  Council.  The  politics  of  the  friends  who 
welcomed  them  most  warmly  to  tlunr  social  world  were  in  equal 
degrees,  though  in  different  ways,  to  be  not  without  their  visible' 
effect  upon  the  two  Arnolds.  Thomas  Arnold  soon  parted  with 
the  last  of  the  ^Fory  sympathies  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured. 
Matthew  Arnold  formed  in  Whig  drawing-rooms  and  connecte'd 
wdth  Whig  hosts  and  hostesses  those  views  of  “sweetness  and 
light  ’’  which  it  l)ecame  his  mission  to  expound,  and  which  in 
his  later  writings  ex])ressed  themselves  in  his  dislike, '  really  on 
social  grounds,  of  dissent  as  an  absurdity  not  grotesque  only 
because  it  was  so  serious. 

From  the  Oriel  common  room  of  his  early  manhood  Thomas 
Arnold  had  brought  to  Rugby  a  deep  distrust  of  mere  cleverness, 
a  suspicion  that  a  sense  of  humour  often  veiled  a  turn  for 
profanity,  and  a  distrust  of  the  social  polish  which  was  not  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  certain  sombreiiess  of  bearing.  When  at  Rugby 
school  his  son  had  won  the  prize  with  his  ]X)em  Marie  at  the 
Gates  of  Rome,  Thomas  Arnold  saw  more  than  he  liked  of 
Byron ic  influence  upon  his  son’s  thought  aud  pen,  and  in  the 
late  Tjord  Coleridge’s  hearing,  lamented  that  Mat  was  so  often 
unbecomingly  the  reverse  of  serious.  The  Greek  renaissance 
has  spread  itself  more  widely  and  further  in  our  own  day  than 
it  ever  went  in  the  Georgian  or  even  in  the  Victorian  age. 
Those  of  its  phases  to  be  traced  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  verses  of 
the  ’fifties  are  really  much  less  Byronic  in  their  origin  and 
thought  than  the  eldc'r  Arnold  supposed.  Their  English  affinities 
are  ratlu'r  with  Walter  Savage  Faindor  and  Monckton  Milnes, 
Lord  PToughton.  For  his  early  verses  on  Hellenic  themes 
Matthew  Arnold  wanted  no  English  nuxlel.  To  his  father  alone 
he  owed  it  that  the  Greek  masterpieces  were  as  familiar  to  him 
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as  they  had  ever  been  to  Landor,  and  mnc-h  more  so  than  they 
became  at  any  time  to  jNIonckton  Milnes,  from  whom  lie  borrowed 
extensively. 

Starting  from  the  same  classical  point,  Thomas  Arnold  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  after  a  course  in  its  main  features  curiouslv 
alike,  reached  nearly  the  same  goal.  The  father  in  his  sermons, 
the  son  in  his  poetry,  expresses  the  ^x^rplexity  and  unrest  of 
a  doubting  age.  Gradually,  as  time  goes  on,  Thomas  Arnold 
rests  on  a  faith,  often  flickering  and  dim,  Imt  always  loyal  and 
sincere,  in  a  personal  and  living  Christ.  To  Matthew  Arnold  it 
is  a  “dead  Christ,  lying  far  hence  in  the  lorn  Syrian  town,”  etcd 
But  the  Hebraism,  imbibed  together  with  the  Hellenism  by  the 
son  from  his  father’s  teaching,  never  eventually  became  mere 
paganism.  Matthew  Arnold’s  principle  of  conduct  may  be  called 
a  variety  of  the  essentially  Hellenic  moderation  and  the 
Aristotelian  mean.  But  the  righteousness  and  the  force  within 
us  that  makes  for  it  come  from  the  prophets  of  the  Bible. 
The  comparison  between  these  two  Arnolds  will  be  served  by 
a  review  of  the  chief  points  which  stand  out  in  Thomas  Arnold’s 
Ijaleham  and  Kugby  sermons,  once  familiar  enough  to  others 
than  Lord  Melbourne,  who  read  them,  as  he  read  all  current 
theology,  from  Pusey  on  Daniel  or  The  Real  Presence  to  Ham))den 
on  The  Work  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  Thomas  Arnold’s  pulpit 
discourses  are  as  unknown  to-day  as  his  historical  lectures.  The 
references  now  made  will  be  in  every  case  to  the  three  volume 
small  octavo  edition.  Beeves  and  Turner,  187-1.  The  sermons 
themselves  are  introduced  by  some  remarks  on  the  Right  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thomas  Arnold’s  almost  cynically  frank 
recognition  of  difflcultu's  in  the  reading  and  understanding  of 
Holy  Writ  presages  alike  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Literature  and  Dogma.  Happy,  with  Thomas  Arnold 
a  kind  of  refrain,  the  uncultivated  man  who  honestly^  if  ignorantly 
reads  the  sacred  volume  and  finds  there  all  he  wants  for  life  and 
conduct.  Alas  for  the  educated,  because  they  are  those  whose 
difficulties  in  mastering  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  increase  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  view  of  Biblical 
study  held  up  by  the  son  is  less  depressing  than  tin*  warnings 
it  calls  forth  from  the  father.  For  if  certain  rules  be  but  observed, 
it  follows  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  premise  that  to  search  the 
Scriptures  brings  to  everyone  its  own  blessing.  Tn  both  cases 
the  moral  pointed  and  the  advice  given  are  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  one  it  is  the  ecclesiastic’s,  in  the  other  the 
layman’s  voice.  One  among  the  earlier  of  tin'  sernio?is  has  for 
its  text  the  words.  “Thy  Kingdom  come.”  Can  we,  asks  the 
(1)  Ohermann  once  More.  Poem*,  p.  558. 
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preacher,  do  anything  towards  helping  on  that  Kingdom  by  living 
up  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  We  do  not  know,  but,  none 
the  less,  it  is  our  duty  to  try.  Let  us  begin  with  facing  the  facts. 
Here  there  can  be  no  perfect  knowledge,  no  untroubled  love. 
On  the  one  hand  do  not  let  us  set  our  hopes  too  high,  for  in 
practice  we  shall  certainly  be  disappointed,  again  and  again  we 
shall  try  only  to  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  despair, 
for  that  means  cowardice  and  unbelief.  Nor  is  want  of  success 
the  only  deterrent  to  be  reckoned  with.  Opposition  without, 
fears  and  misgivings  within,  will  beset  throughout  their 
entire  course  those  who  will  honestly  try  to  mend  their 
ways.  Both  sides  were  so  clearly  and  constantly  present 
to  Thomas  Arnold  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  appre¬ 
hended  with  the  same  distinctness  reasons  for  and  against  the 
religious  confidence  without  which  there  can  be  no  spiritual  peace. 
Self-knowledge  and  a  habit  of  self-examination  might,  he 
admitted,^  involve  a  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  one’s  religious 
moods.  Those,  he  again  and  again  insists,  are  the  very  things 
most  to  be  distrusted.  Conscience  issues  its  command  without 
undertaking  to  smooth  the  way.  We  can  only  hofie  the  doing 
of  our  duty  will  bring  us  not  ease  but  light.  Our  own  imjKU-fect 
righteousness  is  the  best  tribute  we  can  offer  to  the  Being  who 
is  in  himself  absolute  righteousness.  So  Thomas  Arnold.  Con¬ 
duct.  writes  Matthew  Arnold,  is  three  parts  of  life,  and  brings 
us  into  direct  relations  with  the  power,  not  ourscdves.  and  eternal, 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  The  popular  edition  of  Stanley’s 
biography  will  have  refreshed  many  memories  as  to  the  pathetic 
incidents  that  marked  the  close  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  life,  especially 
his  application  to  himself  of  the  Saviour’s  words  suited  to  the 
case  of  the  Apostle  who  was  called  Didymus.  Thomas  Arnold 
had  his  Apostolic  namesake’s  despondency  in  the  midst  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  pessimistic  curiosity  as  shown  on  the  first  news  of 
Lazarus’s  sickness  and  on  the  Eternal  Son’s  proclamation  of 
Himself  as  the  true  and  living  Way.  It  may  have  been  very 
well  for  the  Rugby  headmaster,  in  Lord  Coleridge’s  or  any  other 
private  ear,  to  have  expressed  bis  misgivings  about  the  lack  of 
evangelicalism  and  the  excess  of  Byronism  in  his  eldest  son’s 
school  verses.  The  truth,  however,  remains  that  the  intellectual 
temper  and  the  moral  or  spiritual  burden  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
first  serious  efforts  of  poetry,  published  in  1810,  show  his  father’s 
inspiration  on  every  page,  and  that  his  later  jirose  writings,  from 
and  aft('r  Ijitcrntnrr  (uid  Doqma,  are  not  Thomas  Arnold  and 
water,  but  Arnoldian  Rugby  itself.  XeitluT  Thomas  Arnold  nor 
Matthew  Arnold  had  the  real  ])rophetic  unction.  Both  tlu'  father 
and  the  son,  the  one  at  the  point  of  the  schoolmaster’s  birch,  the 
(1)  Sec  especially  p.  249  (Vol.  I.)  in  his  Sermons.  (Reeves  and  Turner.  1874  ) 
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other  at  the  point  of  the  satirist's  rapier,  proved  themselves  effec¬ 
tive  teachers  of  a  wholesome,  civilising  and  refining  lesson  to  their 
generation.  The  pathetic  minor  sounding  through  so  much  of 
nineteenth  century  literature  is  equally  audible  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  verses,  in  Delafield  Arnold’s  Oakfield,  and  in  Thomas 
Arnold’s  most  characteristic  deliverances  from  the  Laleham  or 
the  lUigby  pulpit.  The  preacher  never  shows  himself  more 
impressively  the  founder  of  the  Arnoldian  tradition  than  when 
ignoring  his  pet  theories  about  a  national  Church  and  all  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Lutheran  or  German  partisanship,  he  adapts  the  Gospel 
message  to  the  practical  needs  of  everyday  w'orking  life.  So 
too  is  it  with  his  eldest  son,  especially  as  regards  the  most 
mature  and  fortifying  of  his  prose  writings,  the  Discourses  on 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  most  speaking  and  appealing  of  his 
elegiac  poems,  like  the  Southern.  Night  and  the  Future.  Matthew 
Arnold  wrote  no  sonnet  standing  out  from  the  rest  of  his  work 
in  the  same  consummate  relief  as  Blanco  White’s,  beginning 
“Mysterious  night.”  Many  students  of  these  compositions  have 
ignored  the  lines  headed  East  London.  Apart  from  its  reserved 
strength  and  artistic  completeness,  this  may  remind  one  in  what 
reverence  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  father  were  held  by  the 
son.  The  tierce  sun  overhead  smoked  on  the  squalid  streets  of 
Bethnal  Green  when  the  poet  met  a  preacher  he  knew,  and 
asked  :  — 

“Ill  and  o’erworked,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene?  ”  “Bravely ! ” 
said  he  ;  “for  T  of  late  have  been  n\uch  cheered  with  thoughts  of 
Christ,  the  living  bread.” 

That  loyalty  to,  and  rest  in  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
by  his  lettfTs  even  more  than  by  his  sermons,  is  shown  to  have 
been  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  father’s  religion.  Differently 
expressed,  it  suffuses  his  eldest  son’s  latest  and  most  serious 
prose.  The  father  again,  while  bequeathing  to  his  son  the  |X)wer 
of  literary  composition,  supplied  him  also  with  some  of  his  best 
known  catch-words.  The  word  Bhilistine  or  Philister  first 
appeared  during  the  ’sixties  in  the  Arnoldian  vocabulary  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  French  cpicicr  ;  long  before  then  Thomas  Arnold 
had  the  word  in  that  sense  from  Bunsen.  The  evil  which,  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  profession,  he  indicated  by  it  was  the  want 
of  the  sweetness  and  light,  but  above  all  things  the  charity 
which,  again  and  again  he  tells  ordination  candidates  and  full- 
fledged  clergy,  are  their  great  faults  to  be  remedied,  not  by 
examination  cramming,  but  by  habitual  converse  with  great 
souls  and  noble  thoughts.  The  Pvugby  or  Tialeham  preacher  of 
the  ’forties  was  concerned  for  the  higher  culture  of  his  professional 
fellow  workers.  His  son  addressed  a  wider  audience  ;  he  did, 
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however,  little  more  than  echo  the  paternal  wisdom  which  many 
years  earlier  had  shown  how  much  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
in  daily  practice  may  be  removed  by  the  judicious  reading  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Above  all  things,  young  clergymen  had 
been  exhorted  to  “steep  themselves  in  Christian  biography — 
from  the  A[>ostlcs  toTjuther,  from  Luther  to  Borrorneo,  to  Pascal 
and  so  to  our  own  time.  That  is  the  true  way  to  learn  the 
communion  of  Saints.  All  Christian  study  should  begin 
not  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Churches,  but  w’ith  the  view  of 
Christianity  deduced  from  the  Scriptures.”  Within  a  reasonable 
space,  parallel  passages  cannot  be  cited  at  length,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  make  it  plain  that  in  Thomas  Arnold’s  teaching 
there  really  originated  the  passages  most  characteristic  of  Matthew 
Arnold  in  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Literature  and  Dogma,  St.  Paul 
and  Prnle<itanth-m ,  and  the  American  Discourses. 

Alatthcw  Arnold  directly  celebrates  only  two  of  his  own  bloovi 
in  his  |)oems.  The  more  melodious  of  these  tributes  is  not  that 
to  the  father  in  Pughy  Chapel,  but,  in  A  Southern  Night,  to  his 
brother.  William  Pelafield  Arnold.  Of  him  something  has 
already  been  said.  After  the  usual  Oxford  experiences,  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  of  his  family,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
o^th  Bengal  Infantry  in  the  old  Companj"  days,  set  an  example 
in  sjnrit  and  professional  zeal  to  his  brother  officers,  then  found 
congenial  scope  for  the  didactic  family  gifts  as  Director  of 
Instruction  in  the  Punjab,  and  died  at  Gibraltar  on  the  return 
voyage  from  India,  April  9,  1859.  Pie  was  not  Matthew  Arnold’s 
only  brother  who,  on  lines  of  his  owm,  continued  the  teaching 
mission  which  his  father  had  bequeathed  to  his  sons.  While 
Alatthew  Arnold,  then  of  Balliol,  was  getting  a  second  class 
in  the  final  Schools,  a  brother  at  University,  Thomas,  was  winning 
his  first ;  after  taking  his  degree,  Thomas  Arnold  became  a 
Papist,  and,  as  professor  of  English  literature,  joined  the  staff 
of  .1.  H.  Newman’s  University  in  Dublin.  Eeturning  to  Oxford 
in  the  ’sixties,  he  built  a  big  house  where  Norham  Gardens 
branch  off  from  Banbury  Poad,  called  it  I^aleham,  and  took 
pupils,  chiefly  in  English,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  most 
enduring  monument  left  by  Thomas  Arnold  the  second  of  this 
period  is  a  history-  of  English  literature  which,  when  such  manuals 
were  less  numerous  and  elaborate  than  they  afterwards  became, 
did  more  than  any  other  volume  up  to  that  time  ]>ublished.  not 
only  to  instruct  undergraduates  in  their  native  tongue  and  its 
chief  writers,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  existiiig  school  of 
English  literature.  The  Bugby  headmaster’s  third  son.  Edward 
Penrose  Arnold,  originally  of  Balliol,  like  his  eldest  brother, 
became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  and  a  school  inspector.  In  that 
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capacity  he  is  still  remembered  throughout  his  old  West  of 
England  district.  In  Cornwall  many  of  the  wise  and  witty 
sayings  that  fell  from  him  on  social  as  well  as  official  occasions, 
at  picnics  on  the  hanks  of  the  Fal  and  at  archery  fetes,  were 
winged  words  w'hich,  having  hit  their  mark  in  his  lifetime,  after 
his  death  still  serve  as  educational  tonics. 

When  Gladstone  spoke,  as  he  sometimes  did,  of  what  it  pleased 
him  to  call  “the  Arnoldi.sm  of  the  Arnolds.”  he  had  in  his  eve 
the  edifying  gift,  not  only  as  it  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
father  to  son,  but  as,  by  the  Bugby  headmaster,  it  was  transmitted 
to  his  remote  posterity.  Thus  the  first  Thomas  Arnold’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  whose  sister  wrote  Robert  Elsmere,  became  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Huxley,  and  the  mother  of  an  assistant  master 
at  Clifton  College,  himself  exemplifying  all  the  Arnold  [Kiwer  in 
his  influence,  moral  and  intellectual,  on  schoolboys.  More  notice¬ 
able  still  is  that  other  grandson  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Arnold- 
Forster.  This  son  of  William  Delafield  Arnold  recalled  in  his 
early  manhood  his  father’s  moat  distinctive  qualities,  as  sung  by 
Matthew'  Arnold  in  A  Southern  Kiqht.  Arnold-Forster  began 
as  manager  of  the  publishing  house  in  Tia  Belle  Sauvage  Yard. 
There,  by  the  example  of  his  own  vigorous  pen,  he  introduced 
something  like  a  revolution  in  history  writing  for  schools.  From 
that  he  passed  into  Parliament,  showing  in  his  new'  position,  not 
less  than  in  his  old,  pre-eminently  Arnoldian  attributes,  the 
consuming  energy  of  purpose  and  the  conviction  that  there  must 
be  some  moral  obliquity  in  his  political  or  official  critics,  which 
have  always  been  recognised  as  strictly  in  accord  with  the  Tlughy 
tradition,  as,  matured  if  not  perfected,  it  was  delivered  l>y  the 
great  headmaster  to  his  family  first,  to  all  the  world  afterwards. 
As  a  teacher  by  profession  of  the  higher  kind,  equally  in  Dublin 
and  Oxford,  Thomas  Arnold  the  second  exercised  a  |x'rsonal 
magnetism  at  least  comparable  with  his  father’s,  and  trained 
scholars  quite  as  good  as  any  ever  sent  up  from  Bughy  to  the 
University.  Any  other  Arnold  entrusted  with  like  responsibilities 
would  no  doubt  have  done  the  same ;  because  the  closer  one 
considers  the  different  members  of  the  remarkable  family  group, 
the  more  one  perceives  that  each  individual  Arnold  was  as  the 
statue  which  is  contained  in  the  marble,  that  the  substance  in 
every  case  w'as  hereditary,  and  that  the  form  alone  was  decided 
by  personal  idiosyncrasy  and  environment. 
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Whether  llachel  was  ever  in  love — whether  anyone  was  ever  in 
love  with  Eachel — whether  Rachel  was  ever  engaged  to  be 
married  :  these  are  questions  which  her  various  biographers  have 
debated  with  some  heat.  No  doubt  they  are  questions  of  more 
interest  than  importance ;  but  the  doctrine  that  interesting 
questions  ought  to  be  ignored  rests  only  upon  the  obiter  dicta  of  a 
handful  of  irresponsible  reviewers.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  Prince  of 
Critics,  whose  name  these  same  irresponsible  reviewers  frequently 
invoke,  not  only  gave  the  doctrine  no  support  in  practice,  but 
even  took  the  trouble  to  declare  his  adherence  to  the  opposite 
opinion.  Curiosity  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  he  affirmed  to  be 
not  only  natural  but  justifiable,  seeing  that  its  satisfaction  is 
essential  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  an  artist. 

There  are  critics,  it  is  true,  who,  while  admitting  (for  it  is 
always  well  to  admit  the  obvious)  that  art  and  life  are  in 
relation,  maintain  that  dignified  criticism  consists  in  drawing 
conclusions  without  presenting  the  facts  on  which  they  depend. 
They  must  not,  however,  claim  Sainte-Beuve  for  their  master; 
for  Sainte-Beuve  was  the  founder  of  quite  a  different  school. 
He  always  ju-esented  the  sentimental  facts  when  he  was  able 
to  ascertain  them,  and  nearly  alw^ays  with  results  which  were 
huninous  and  instructive.  Nor  is  his  example  less  worth  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  Rachel  than  in  other  cases.  She  has  been 
spoken  of  as  hard,  unsympathetic,  incapable  of  sentiment,  except 
in  her  dealings  with  her  own  Tribe  of  Felix.  That,  indeed,  is 
the  common  view  of  her;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while 
to  see  what  stories  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  it,  and  what 
stories,  if  any,  give  colour  to  a  kinder  appreciation. 

At  one  time  she  was  “in  society” — sufficiently  so  to  be  driven 
in  the  Bois  by  duchesses,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  Archbishoi) 
of  Paris  in  iNfadame  RtVamier's  drawing-room.  Then,  of  a 
sudden,  society  cast  her  forth,  and  refused  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  her — for  what  precise  reason  one  does  not  know,  but 
evidently  on  account  of  some  breach  of  the  famous  eleventh 
commandment  ;  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out.  Her  virtue  was, 
for  a  season,  the  subject  of  appreciative  remark  in  the  salons 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  then  it  became  known  :  first, 
that  she  had  accepted  the  “protection  ”  of  that  unpleasant  double- 
chinned  voluptuary.  Dr.  Veron  of  the  Constifutiouncl :  secondly, 
that  she  had  supplanted  ladies  of  less  talent  but  higher  social 
rank  in  the  affections  of  Louis-Philippe's  son,  the  Pritice  de 
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Joinville.  ^Moreover,  the  latter  achievement,  if  all  that  was  said 
was  true,  had  been  accoin])lished  in  circumstances  which  be¬ 
tokened  a  brazen  character. 

The  Prince  was  thirty  years  of  age,  a  handsome  blond,  very 
popular  with  women,  and  an  admiral.  His  squadron  had  just 
brought  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  back  to  Prance  from  Saint  Helena ; 
and  he  was  a  sailor  who,  as  Arsene  Houssaye  writes,  “made  havoc 
of  virtue — of  the  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  which  only  demanded 
that  havoc  should  be  made  of  it.”  So,  having  admired  Kachel 
at  the  theatre,  he  proceeded  with  true  nautical  directness,  sending 
up  his  card  to  her  dressing-room,  v.ith  a  note  scrawled  on  it; 
the  note,  which  is  famous,  running  as  follows  :  — 

“Oil?  Quaiid?  Combion?  ” 

And  Pachel  sent  his  card  back  with  the  reply  : 

“  Chez  toi.  Ce  soir.  Pour  rien.” 

That  was  one  of  the  stories  circulated.  It  was  quite  sufficient, 
if  believed,  to  convince  the  Pauhourg  that  it  had  erred  in  distin¬ 
guishing  Rachel  from  other  actresses  and  taking  her  to  its  bosom ; 
and  though  no  one  can  vouch  for  its  literal  exactitude,  the  facts 
on  which  it  is  based  do  not  admit  of  doubt.  Rachel,  it  is  quite 
clear,  invaded  the  Paubourg,  and  carried  off  its  brightest  orna¬ 
ment,  not  merely  for  a  passing  adventure,  but  for  a  romance  of 
some  duration — and  that  at  a  time  when  her  less  adventurous  male 
admirers  in  tlie  salons  vied  with  one  another  in  guaranteeing 
her  impeccable. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  quite  clear  that,  whether  Rachel  loved  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  or  not,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  passionately 
in  love  with  Rachel.  The  draft  of  one  of  his  letters  to  her  was 
discovered  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  day  on  which  the  mob  sacked 
the  Palace,  and  sent  Ijouis-Philippe  and  his  family  in  hot  haste 
to  England  :  — 

“So  vou  are  ill”  (he  wrote),  “and  God  knows  what  will  he  the  end  of 
it.  I  await  to-morrow  with  impatience,  in  the  hope  that  my  anxiety  may 
he  relieved,  for  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  to-day.  Can  it  be  that  you 
are  worse?  The  thought  pains  me.  I  cannot  keep  quiet  any  longer,  and 
I  have  just  told  my  aunt  that  I  shall  start  to-morrow.  I  am  leaving  all 
my  business  and  getting  away  as  best  I  can.  I  was  in  a  state  of  fever  all 
night  long.  After  reading  your  letters,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else,  so 
great  is  my  love  for  you.” 

That  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1843,  when  Rachel  was 
“curing”  at  Ems,  “coughing,”  she  wrote,  “as  if  I  should  bring 
the  house  down.”  Whether  the  Prince  de  Joinville  joined  her 
there  is  not  known.  He  had,  at  any  rcTte,  long  since  passed  out 
of  her  life  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  found  and  read  by 
eyes  for  which  it  was  not  intended ;  and  all  that  remained  was 
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his  bust,  which,  together  with  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting — 
one  does  not  know  whether  it  was  the  famous  “Ou?  Qnand? 
Combien?”  or  not — was  long  one  of  the  most  admired  ornaments 
of  Eachel’s  library  in  her  mansion  in  the  Ene  Trndon. 

The  retention  of  these  relics  of  the  past  is  the  only  evidence 
here  of  sentiment  on  Eachel's  side;  and  it  will  be  agreed  that 
it  is  not  evidence  of  a  very  compelling  character — the  less  so  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  retained  in  a  mansion  provided, 
furnished,  and  embellished,  not  by  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Orleans,  but  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte. 

One  has  named,  of  course.  Count  Walewski,  the  son  of 
Xapoleon,  and  his  Polisli  mistress,  Madame  Walewska.  He  was 
rich,  and  a  widower,  and  sufficiently  an  amateur  of  the  arts  to 
write  a  comedy — UEcolc  du  Monde — which  was  hissed  at  the 
Theatre  Frauq“ais  :  a  circumstance  which  inspired  the  ironical 
condolences  of  Thiers  :  “]My  dear  friend,  why  on  earth  did  you 
do  it?  It  is  so  difficult  to  write  a  comedy  in  five  acts — and  it  is 
so  easy  not  to  write  one.”  According  to  Arsene  Houssaye,  Bachel 
won  his  heart  by  inviting  him  to  supper  and  flattering  him  with 
the  following  Napoleonic  menu  :  — 

Saucisson  a  I'aile  cle  Toulon. 

Omelette  au  jambon  de  IMayence. 

Andouilles  a  la  Bonaparte. 

Poulet  a  la  ^larenpo. 

Bombe  glac^e  a  la  Moskowa. 

That,  however,  is  as  it  may  be.  Bachel  herself  was  certainly 
incapable  of  the  historical  allusions ;  but  her  cook  may  have  been 
capable  of  them  on  her  behalf.  In  any  case,  she  pleased  Walewski 
so  well,  whether  by  this  device  or  another,  that  he  set  her  up  in 
an  establishment  which  was  more  like  a  royal  palace  than  a 
bijou  villa.  She  settled  down  there,  and  bore  him  a  child.  ‘‘It 
was  only  a  theatrical  marriage,”  writes  Arsene  Houssaye,  ‘‘but 
it  was  a  marriage  all  the  same.”  Which  means,  apparently, 
that  when  the  son  was  born  Walewski  took  the  necessary  legal 
steps,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  to  recognise  it  as  his. 

That,  unquestionably,  was  the  hour  at  which  Bachel  reached 
the  apogee  of  her  social  splendour.  Having  the  public  as  well  as 
her  lover  on  her  side,  she  could  afford  to  snap  her  fingers  at  the 
boycott  of  the  Faubonrg ;  and  we  find  her,  for  a  season,  com¬ 
porting  herself  with  dignity,  as  though  recognising  that  she  had 
been  raised  to  an  exalted  rank  only  to  be  occupied  by  actresses 
who  were  sedate  in  their  demeanour  and  exclusive  in  their 
affections.  That  was  particularly  the  case  when  the  elder  Dumas 
presumed,  with  characteristic  swagger,  to  make  love  to  her.  The 
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story  WHS  told,  with  documents  in  support,  in  the  Gntilois,  about 
a  year  ago. 

Rachel  was  on  tour,  it  seems,  with  Walewski  in  attendance, 
and  at  Marseilles  she  met  the  ebullient  mulatto  at  dinner.  On 
her  departure  he  wrote  her  a  letter — not  a  brief  business-like 
communication  like  that  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  but  a  verbose 
elfusion  of  seven  amorous  pages.  He  addressed  her  as  “Mv 
beautiful  Queen.”  Though  he  had  only  been  two  days  in  her 
company,  he  said  those  two  days  had  set  an  ineffaceable  mark 
upon  his  life.  Perhaps  she  had  not  even  given  him  a  second 
thought,  but  she  was  nevertheless  hidden  in  a  fold  of  his  heart. 
Pie  loved  her ;  he  felt  that  he  had  always  been  predestined  to 
love  her.  Every  look  that  she  had  given  him  had  alternately 
inspired  him  with  hope  and  fear.  She  was  one  of  those  queens 
wdiom  one  adored,  and  before  whom  one  trembled.  Writing  from 
a  distance,  he  dared  to  tell  his  love.  He  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  the  courage  to  tell  it  in  her  presence. 

And  so  forth,  through  seven  pages;  and  when  there  was  no 
answer,  Dumas  despatched  seven  other  pages,  all  in  the  same 
passionate  tone.  ‘‘I  love  you,  Rachel,”  he  declared.  ‘‘T  love 
you  to  distraction.  So  passionately  do  I  love  you  that  I  am 
repeating  the  words  aloud  to  myself  as  T  write.”  And  he  con¬ 
tinued  ;  — 

“  Tdsten  to  me,  I  implore  you.  A  look  may  deceive  one — it  may  be  that 
one  intercepts  a  look  intended  for  another.  A  pressure  of  the  liand  may 
deceive  one — a  pressure  of  the  hand  may  be  notlrin"  more  than  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  condescending  friendship.  One  may  be  deceived  even  as  to  the 
signs  of  such  emotion  as  seemed  to  me  to  thrill  through  you  when  you 
leant  against  me  on  that  beautiful  evening  on  this  beautiful  l)each.  It 
may,  in  truth,  have  been  my  own  heart,  and  not  yours,  that  was  beating. 
But  a  word,  a  line — these  things  do  not  deceive.” 

So  he  begged  Rachel  to  write  to  him.  She  did  write,  but  her 
letter  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  letter  which  he  had  expected. 
Rachel  wrote  that  she  had  hoped  that  her  silence  would  have 
been  a  sufficiently  clear  hint  that  Dumas’  letters  were  unwelcome 
to  her.  As  it  was.  she  must  request  him,  in  plain  words,  to 
cease  his  annoying  correspondence  ;  and  she  added  two  stinging 
sentences  :  — 

“  You  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  would  not  venture  to  say  in  my  presence 
the  things  whieh  you  write  to  me.  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  I 
do  not  inspire  you  with  as  much  respect  when  you  are  at  a  distance  as 
when  you  are  near  at  hand.  .  .  . 

”...  I  knew  that,  when  one  had  to  do  with  a  fool,  it  was  necessary  to 
weigh  and  consider  the  meaning  of  his  most  casual  words.  I  did  not 
know  that  there  wore  some  men  of  intelligence  w'ith  whom  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary.” 

But  the  mulatto  was  not  beaten  yet.  He  wrote,  for  the  third 
time,  thus  :  — 
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"Since  you  absolutely  insist  upon  it,  let  matters  rest  where  they 
arc.  At  least  we  have  accomplished  a  part  of  the  journey  which  we  may 
complete  hereafter. 

"Your  admirer  and,  above  all,  your  friend, 

“Al.  Dcmas.” 

To  which  piece  of  insolence  Rachel  rejoined  :  — 

Sir, 

"  I  return  you  the  brief  note  which  you  were  not  ashamed  to  address 
to  me.  When  a  woman  has  made  up  her  mind  not  to  appeal  to  anyone 
{,»r  help,  that  is  her  only  way  of  replying  to  an  insult.  If  I  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  your  meaning,  and  if  you  wrote  these  few  lines  through  a 
slip  of  the  pen  in  the  midst  of  your  innumerable  occupations,  I  am  quite 
sure  tliat  you  will  be  glad  to  recover  them. 

“  Rachel.” 

Whereupon  the  mulatto,  whose  chief  desire  was  now  to  cover 
his  retreat,  took  up  his  pen  yet  again,  and  wrote,  this  time,  to 
Walewski  : — 


‘*5Iy  Dear  Cocst, 

“  I  have  attempted  the  siege  of  a  town  of  which  you  are  the 
Governor,  and  I  have  been  badly  beaten.  Receive  my  compliments. 

“I  would  rather  that  you  received  the  news  of  your  victory  from  me 
than  from  anyone  else.  Doing  so,  you  will  have  no  right  to  bear  me  malice 
for  my  defeat. 

“Pray  tell  Alademoiselle  Rachel  that  I  am  not  contented  to  continue  to 
he  the  admirer  of  her  talents,  but  that  I  desire  also  to  remain  her  friend. 

“  Always  yours, 

“  A.  Dcmas.” 


Whereto  Walewski,  who  knew  his  Dumas  and  had  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  responded  by  enjoining  him  to  keep  silence  under 
pain  of  conseipiences  :  — 


“I  should  be  obliged  to  my  great  regret”  (he  wrote,  continuing  the 
iiiilitarv  metaphor)  “to  take  the  field  if  the  enemy,  after  raising  the  siege, 
should  change  his  tactics,  and  should  either  try  to  penetrate  into  the  citadel 
by  surprise  or  to  diminish  the  merit  of  the  defence  by  circulating  rumours 
of  its  capitulation.” 


That  was  all.  Dumas  was  beaten  to  his  knees.  There  was 
what  pugilists  call  a  “white  streak”  in  the  mulatto;  and  he 
could  only  slink  away  and  sulk,  muttering  that  a  time  would 
come.  All  the  honours  of  the  encounter  were  with  Rachel,  though 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  letters  which  she  signed 
were  not  of  her  own,  but  of  Walewski 's  composition.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe — M.  Leon  Seche  has  written  that  he 
knows  it  for  a  fact — that,  if  she  had  always  behaved  with  equal 
correctitude,  Walewski  would  have  married  her.  Unhappily, 
however,  it  was  her  habit  to  lapse  from  correctitude,  reverting,  as 
it  were,  to  type,  from  time  to  time.  One  dav  she  said,  and  it 
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was  reported  to  Walewski  that  she  had  said,  “Le  comte  m’embete 
avec  son  comme-il-faut.” 

It  was  a  symbolical  utterance,  and  it  carried  consequences. 
Much  as  Walewski  loved  Eachel,  he  loved  correctitude  still  more. 
Being  by  profession  a  diplomat — he  afterwai’ds  became  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James’s — he  could  not  but  feel 
that  a  wife,  thus  liable  to  drop  in  an  instant  from  the  stars  to 
the  gutter,  would  be  fatal  to  his  prospects  in  the  service.  So  he 
hardened  his  heart,  and  trampled  on  his  feelings,  and  broke  off 
his  relations  with  Rachel  and  married  Anne-Alexandrine- 
Catherine  de  Ricci,  a  Florentine  lady,  instead.  The  news  of 
his  decision  reached  Rachel  at  a  time  when  she  was  touring 
in  Holland ;  and  a  spectator  of  the  comedy  commented 
sardonically  : — 

“Comte  Walewski  has  left  her  to  marry  a  lady.  It  is  a  very  ordinary 
incident,  but  the  actress  takes  it  seriously.  She  threatens  to  leave  the 
staj^e.  It  is  said  that  she  means  to  go  and  live  in  Italy.  But  you  may 
make  your  mind  easy  about  that.  She  will  not  die;  she  will  not  go  away. 
She  will  remain  at  the  service  of  French  playgoers,  andwill  continue  to 
attract  crowds  and  restore  the  popularity  of  Corneille  and  Racine  by  her 
splendid  talents.” 

The  spectator  was  right  in  his  prophecies,  and  right  also  in  his 
affirmation  that  Rachel  was  seriously  afflicted  by  the  rupture. 
Her  distress  appears  in  her  corres])ondence  alike  with  Madame  de 
Girardin,  and  with  Madame  Raigneville — a  lady  who  hel])ed  to 
keep  her  theatrical  accounts  for  her.  “The  news  which  I  found 
awaiting  me  at  Amsterdam,”  she  wrote  to  the  former,  “were 
such  a  trial  to  me  that  I  forgot  all  about  my  successes  every 
evening  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  ”  ;  and  she  further  spoke  of 
an  illness  which  nearly  carried  her  off  in  punishment  for  her 
faults,  and  continued  :  “A  strange  muddle  this,  you  will  think, 
reading  my  letter,  but  not  understanding  w’hat  it  means.”  To 
Madame  Raigneville  she  was  more  explicit  :  — 

“  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  and  dazed  by  the  blow  of  the  news  of 
W.’s  marriage  that  I  cannot  keep  calm  enough  to  write  to  you  at  any 
length.  You  will  understand  the  depth  of  your  poor  Rachel's  trouble  too 
well  to  be  angry  with  her.  Your  letter  helped  me,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
consoled.  All  the  fault  is  on  my  side.  It  was  my  own  conduct  which 
brought  about  the  calamity  which  overtakes  me  to-day,  so  that  I  can  find 
no  j)eace  in  a  clear  conscience.  No,  no.  Weep  for  me,  but  do  not  pity 
me.  It  was  all  my  own  doing,  and  God  has  punished  me  for  it. 

“  It  is  all  over  with  me.  But  if  I  can  no  longer  live  for  myself  and 
my  own  future,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  can  still  be  useful  to  my  poor 
child  and  my  numerous  relatives.  So  I  must  put  up  with  life  for  their 
sakes.  Little  did  I  think  when  I  took  my  mourning  with  me  on  my  tour 
that  it  was  the  colour  which  I  should  have  to  wear  for  the  remainder  of 
my  existence. 
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“You  are  right  to  congratulate  me  on  having  my  brother  with  me.  I 
cannot  describe  the  devotion  of  this  boy,  whom  the  spectacle  of  my  trouble 
has  transformed  into  a  man.  Doubtless  God  sent  him  to  me  to  arrest 
the  despair  in  my  heart.  God  bless  him !  May  all  my  friends  bless  him 
as  I  do. 

“It  is  to-morrow  that  I  am  to  make  my  first  appearance  at  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Theatre.  What  courage  I  shall  need  to  hide  my  trouble  from  the 
public ! 

“I  can  hold  my  pen  no  longer.  My  tears  are  choking  me.  All  my 
friends  declare  that  I  ought  to  write  to  W.  For  three  days  I  have  been 
trying  in  vain  to  do  so.  Whatever  I  write  is  obliterated  by  a  flood  of 
tears.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  speaking  to  him,  and  I  fall  in  a  fainting 
fit  before  him,  as  poor  Phedre  before  Minos.  Tell  him,  if  you  see  him, 
the  things  which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write.  .  .  . 

"...  Farewell !  Pity  me !  You  can  never  pity  me  enough. 

“  Rachel.” 

It  is  an  eloquent  letter,  especially  if  one  reads  between  the 
lines.  Two  things  are  clear  from  it  ;  that  Rachel  had,  indeed, 
hoped  for  and  expected  elevation  to  right-handed  status ; 
and  that  she  was  very  conscious  that  her  prospects  had  been 
blasted  hy  her  own  behaviour.  One  may  fairly  assume  that  her 
expression  of  impatience  at  her  lover’s  correctitude  was  not  her 
only  fault,  and  that  she  had  reverted  to  type  in  other  ways  as 
well.  She  had  thought  her  position  so  secure  that  she  could 
afford  to  he  capricious,  and  she  had  found  that  she  was  mistaken. 
Hence  those  tears,  which  seem  to  have  been  inspired  hy  baffled 
ambition  rather  than  a  stricken  heart. 

One  might  have  expected  from  the  eloquence  of  the  letter  to 
see  the  tears  accompanied  by  magnificent  gestures  of  tragic 
indignation  and  a  scornful  return  of  the  presents  bestowed  upon 
her  by  a  faithless  fiance]  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  just 
to  admit  that  the  very  number  and  bulk  of  the  presents  interposed 
a  difficulty.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  return  an  engagement  ring 
and  a  bundle  of  faded  letters,  tear-stained,  and  tied  up  with  blue 
ribbon.  When  it  is  a  question  of  returning  pianos  and  dining¬ 
room  tables,  and  drawing-room  and  bed-room  suites,  to  say 
nothing  of  pictures,  and  carpets,  and  sideboards,  and  stair-rods, 
and  crockery,  and  cutlery,  and  plate  and  linen,  the  case  assumes 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  No  one  desires  to  see  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  marriage  which  has  been  arranged  will  not  take  place 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  long  procession  of  furniture-vans  at 
the  front  door  of  a  faithless  swain. 

Least  of  all,  we  may  be  sure,  did  Count  Walewski  desire  to 
see  his  liaison  thus  dramatically  terminated.  Such  a  gesture 
would  have  been  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  trim  garden  of  his  admired  correctitude.  He  much  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  recollection  of  having  paid  full  fees  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment  should  stand  between  him  and  any  haunting  fear  that 
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he  might  have  behaved  badly,  assuring  him  that  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  change  the  object  of  his  affections  as  to  change  his 
coachman  or  his  secretary  or  his  legal  or  medical  adviser;  and 
that  was  how  the  situation  was  resolved. 

On  the  whole  the  story  is  one  in  which  temper,  indignation, 
and  disappointment  are  more  conspicuous  than  any  more  tender 
feeling;  but  the  circumstances,  of  course,  are  not  such  that  one 
would  search  them  for  sentiment  with  any  great  hope  of  finding 
it.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
rule  stands  good  that,  where  there  is  “protection,”  there  is  no 
romance  visible  to  anyone  except  the  silly  sub-editors  who  compile 
sensational  headlines  for  evening  papers.  The  relation  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  more  suggestive  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
than  of  the  union  of  hearts.  Romance,  to  be  real,  needs  to  be 
disinterested ;  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that  l^achel  once  entered 
upon  such  a  romance,  though  she  did  not  pursue  it  to  the  end; 
the  hero  of  the  adventure  being  a  certain  Hector  B - . 

The  discovery  of  Hector  B - is  quite  recent,  and  is  due  to 

Mile.  Valentine  Thomson,  who  wrote  of  it  only  the  other  day, 
in  her  most  interesting  book,  “La  vie  sentimentale  de  Rachel.” 

Rachel’s  letters  to  Hector  B - were  communicated  to  her  for 

publication;  and  a  story  arises  out  of  them,  although  the  details 
are  left  obscure  and  the  name  of  the  hero  of  it  is  kept  secret. 

He  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  not  rich,  one  imagines,  but  comfortably  well-to-do.  The 
whole  family  seem  to  have  been,  not  only  provincial,  l)ut,  as  the 
French  say,  “de  la  bonne  annee  ”  in  their  readiness  to  believe  any 
beautiful  article  of  faith.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  them, 
for  instance,  that  Rachel  could  be  domesticated — that  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  her  to  escape  from  the  glitter  of  the  footlights  and 
the  frivolous  round  of  midnight  supper-parties,  and  settle  down  as 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a  remote  rural  parish. 

Rachel  herself  encouraged  the  belief,  and  even,  for  a  short 
space,  shared  it.  Frail  health,  over-work,  and  weariness  of  the 
vagrant  life  of  a  strolling  player,  were  doubtless  the  chief  factors 
in  her  feeling.  Sickness  of  heart  at  some  lover’s  infidelity  may 
have  been  another.  She  was  tired,  both  physically  and  morally, 
and  in  a  mood  to  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  she  might 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  The  dead  hourcjeoise  coming  to  life  in 
her  bosom,  she  mistook  that  feeling  for  a  desire  to  marry  and 

settle  down  ;  and  so  she  and  Hector  B - became  engaged  to  be 

married. 

How  long  she  had  been  acquainted  with  him  one  does  not 
know  ;  but  the  correspondence  began  in  the  course  of  her  pro¬ 
vincial  tour  in  the  summer  of  1849.  She  was  always  more  sincere 
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and  tender  in  the  provinces  than  in  Paris.  The  autograph  hunters 
are  perpetually  bringing  to  light  some  fresh  ''inconnu"  whom 
she  addressed  when  on  tour,  not  as  a  princess  claiming  admira¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  weak  woman  sincerely  longing  for  affection.  These 
alwavs  vanished  out  of  her  life  when  she  got  back  to  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  the  capital ;  hut  she  was  genuinely  devoted  to  them  in 
the  interval.  It  was  so  with  an  '*inconnu"  of  Rouen,  and  with 

an  "inconmi”  of  London;  and  so  it  was  with  Hector  B - , 

though  this  last  case  was  the  only  one  in  which  there  was  any 
question  of  marriage,  or  any  recognition  of  the  lover’s  family. 

In  this  one  case,  however,  everything  happened — or  at  least 
began  to  happen — exactly  as  in  hourcjeois  circles.  Rachel  wrote  to 

M.  B - ,  senior,  as  “my  dear  and  tender  father,”  and  signed 

herself  “your  very  devoted  daughter.”  Her  letters  to  the  son 
rain  thickly,  at  least  in  the  early  days,  and  are — almost — the 
letters  of  a  jeitne  fille  just  affianced,  and  much  fluttered  by  strange 
sensations  of  unexpected  happiness.  This  is  the  first  of  them  :  — 

'"July  2nd,  1849. 

“My  Dear  Friend, 

“You  asked  me  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  Believe  me, 
I  made  haste  to  do  so,  but  my  heart  beats  so  violently  at  the  recollection 
of  the  too  short  moments  which  I  spent  with  you  that  my  trembling  hand 
cannot  hold  the  pen.  My  heart  is  aching.  I  cannot  live  without  you,  and 
YOU  are  not  here. 

“All  that  I  love  is  far  away  from  me.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  to-day, 
dear  friend,  the  joys  and  struggles  of  my  poor  heart.  It  is  speaking  so 
fast  at  this  moment  that  my  pen  cannot  follow’  it.  I  am  crushed  and 
overcome.  I  cannot  bear  the  immense  happiness  which  I  have  felt  since 
you  understood  my  weak  and  impressionable  nature.  No,  the  joy  is  too 
much  for  me.  I  laugh.  I  cry.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad.  My  God ! 
My  God!  What  will  become  of  me?  I  never  knew  what  love  was  before. 

“Since  parting  from  you  I  have  felt  myself  alone  in  the  world.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever.  Torrents  of  tears  flowed  from 
my  eyes.  Y^ou  were  no  longer  with  me,  and  yet — the  strange  effect  of  a 
delirious  imagination — I  fancied  that  I  still  saw  you,  and  still  held  you 
pressed  against  my  heart.  I  found  my  lips  uttering  tender  words,  and  my 
heart  beating  as  if  I  were  still  in  your  arms. 

“I  cannot  go  on.  A  terrible  pain  grips  my  breast.  The  excess  of 
happiness  which  I  owe  to  you  makes  me  ill.  Good-bye.  Write  to  mo 
every  day,  and  tell  me  a  hundred  times  that  you  love  me.  I  need  so 
much  courage  while  I  am  away  from  you. 

"I  thought  I  should  he  able  to  rest  this  evening,  but  the  hope  was  vain. 
To-morrow,  at  Bayonne,  I  have  another  rehearsal.  It  is  not  till  Thursday 
that  I  shall  have  a  day  and  an  evening  to  myself. 

“Can  I  not  consecrate  all  that  time  to  you? 

“On  Sunday  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Mont-de-Marsan.  This  last 
little  town  promises  well  for  the  artist. 

“You  were  quite  poorly  when  I  left  you.  Take  care  of  yourself,  dearest. 
Remember  that  you  no  longer  belong  to  yourself.  I,  with  more  generosity, 
declare  myself  yours  without  restriction.  Speak,  give  me  your  orders;  I 
belong  to  you.” 
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All  this  in  a  breathless,  blundering,  ungrammatical  style,  not 
to  be  reproduced  in  a  translation,  but  ali'ording  ample  proof  that 
Rachel  employed  no  secretary  in  this  correspondence,  but  wrote 
her  letters  with  her  own  artless  hand ;  the  letters  succeeding  each 
other,  as  love  letters  always  do  in  the  early  stages  of  romance 
with  only  the  interval  of  a  day  or  two  between  them.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  scraps  :  — 

“  I  feel  so  strongly  what  I  write  so  badly,  but  then  one  always  appears 
brilliant  to  him  to  whom  one  says  :  ‘  I  love  you.’ 

“Ah,  well!  I  repeat  it  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  another  hundred 
times,  so  that  you  can't  fail  to  think  me  the  most  brilliant  woman  in 
France,  or  in  Navarre. 

“All  my  thoughts  and  all  my  being  belong  to  you.  Never  has  God  put 
more  love  in  my  heart  than  I  now  feel  for  you.” 

“  I  love  you.  Believe  in  me.  Believe  in  your  Rachel — in  your  wife 
as  I  must  not  fail  to  be.  Who  will  ever  love  you  as  I  do.  Who  will 
ever  prove  it  to  you  better?  The  future  is  all  smiles  for  me.  It  delights 
me  so  much  that  I  say  to  myself :  It  is  only  in  the  last  week  that  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  live.” 

“  Yesterday  evening,  after  L -  and  his  wife  had  left  me  alone  in  mv 

room,  I  felt  so  clearly  that  you  were  with  me,  and  that  I  was  your  wife, 
that  I  caught  myself  wishing  good-night  to  your  father.  He  was  leaving 
us,  and  I  was  calling  him  my  father,  too.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but 
I  was  so  overcome  that  I  fell  backwards,  dazed,  and  unconscious — of  every, 
thing  except  the  happiness  which  awaits  us  in  the  future.” 

“I  will  make  you  so  happy  when  your  Rachel  joins  you,  never  to  leave 
you  again.  Once  more  I  tell  you,  so  emphatically  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  again,  that  my  life  is  yours,  and  my  one  and  only 
thought  to-day  is  of  returning  to  your  dear  family,  which  I  already  love 
as  if  it  were  my  own,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  will  love  me  for  the  love 
which  I  shall  give  their  darling  child.  ...  I  want  to  be  your  companion, 
youi’  wife.” 

“I  want  my  love  to  rely  on  me  as  I  rely  on  him,  and  to  know  that  I 
rely  on  him  for  the  whole  of  my  life.  .  .  . 

“Observe,  dear.  Already  I  regard  myself  as  so  completely  yours  that 
I  talk  business  to  you,  just  as  we  already  had  to  think  of  the  future  of 
a  dear  little  Rachel  and  a  pretty  and  loving  little  Hector.” 

“  Sir,  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to  belong  to  you,  and  for  me  to 
make  you  as  happy  as  I  can,  you  will  feel  very  flattered  to  feel  yourself 
the  possessor  of  such  a  marvel  as  I  am.  It  is  not  m\-  fault  if  my  modesty 
is  defective  this  morning.  Everything  that  I  see,  and  everything  that  is 
said  to  me,  makes  me  conceited.  Time  enough  to  get  back  to  the  calm 
pleasures  of  real  life  when  I  live  under  the  same  roof  as  my  country 
lover.” 

Such  were  the  emotions  of  the  first  stage  ;  and  Hector  B - , 

poor  Hector  de  la  bonne  annee,  doubtless  believed  that  all  the 
fairy-tales  were  coming  true  and  would  remain  true  for  ever.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  that  a  great  actress  may  he  a  super- 
woman,  not  only  in  respect  of  genius,  but  also  in  respect  oi 
mutability ;  but  he  was  to  make  that  discovery  at  the  end  of  a 
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few  weeks,  when  the  passionate  letters  were  succeeded  by  a  letter 
which  was  not  so  passionate  :  — 

“To-morrow  my  vacation  comes  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  performance 
is  over  I  shall  be  off  to  Paris ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  return  before  entreating 

vou,  my  dear  B - ,  not  to  join  me  in  the  capital  until  I  write  and  tell 

YOU  the  day  on  which  I  shall  have  leisure  to  receive  you  without  fear  of 
interruption.” 

The  change  of  tone  here  is  like  the  change  from  day  to  night ; 
but  no  doubt  Eachel  was  equally  sincere  before  the  change  and 
after  it.  Her  feelings  towards  Hector  depended  n[X)n  the  point 
of  view  from  which  she  looked  at  him.  Seen  from  Paris,  through 
the  smoke  of  supper-parties.  Hector  appeared  bucolic  ;  and  bucolic 
people  are  irrelevant  at  supper-parties.  That  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  of  the  little  rifts  within  the  lute,  and  another  was  due  to 
Eachel's  restless  ambition.  There  were  times  when  she  was  tired 
and  wanted  the  escape  from  life  which  Hector  offered  her ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point  she  wanted  gold  and  glory  more.  To 
marry  and  settle  down  remained  the  goal — but  it  was  a  constantly 
receding  goal ;  so  that  Hector  was  not  dropped,  but  was  put  off  :  — 

"Dear  Hector, 

"At  last  I  am  back  with  my  family  and  my  children  and  getting  a 
little  rest.  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  could  add  that  my  dear 
friend  was  near  me,  but  he  isn't,  and  unhappily  he  can't  be  just  yet.  My 
reasons  for  not  Yvriting  to  you  before  are  quickly  told.  Listen.  On  the  15th 
of  next  November  I  shall  be  free  of  my  engagement  with  the  ComMie 
Frangaise,  for  it  is  settled  (in  spite  of  the  magnificent  offers  made  to  me 
if  I  would  reconsider  my  decision)  that  I  am  not  to  reappear  on  the  stage 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu  until  after  a  vacation  of  two  years’  duration,  during 
which  time  I  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  those  whom  I  love — 
that  is  to  say,  you  and  yours.” 

One  is  far  removed  there  from  the  passionate  effusiveness  of 
the  first  days  of  the  romance.  When  Eachel  went  off  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  renown  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Potsdam,  Hector 
was  only  one  among  many  objects  of  her  interest  and  affection. 

He  was  still,  it  would  seem.  Hector  de  la  bonne  annee,  still 
supported  by  that  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ,  still  fondly  hugging  the 
belief  that  the  fairy-tales  would  come  true,  if  not  immediately,  at 
least  after  the  delay  w’hich  caprices,  disguised  as  necessities, 
imposed.  But  that  delay  promised  to  be  long.  Eachel  could  not 
bring  herself  to  assign  a  limit  to  it ;  and  Hector  could  not  help 
observing  that  her  letters  were  both  less  frequent  and  less 
affectionate  than  of  old. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him,  no  doubt,  to  learn  that  Eachel  had 
temporarily  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  pain  in  the  chest.  He  may 
have  been  pleased  to  read  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  had  paid 
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her  compliments,  and  that  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene  had  given 
her  a  pair  of  earrings.  But  what  was  he  to  make  of  this? 

"  I  shall  not  draw  you  a  picture  of  the  capital  of  Germany.  I  have  not 
yet  left  my  apartment  except  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  to  dine  in  town. 
You  know  how  lazy  I  am.  I  am  a  veritable  bear.  When  once  I  have 
settled  down,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  me  out  of  my  retreat.  I  shall  not 
quit  it,  my  friend,  until  the  day  when  I  take  my  great  and  solemn  resolu- 
tion  to  get  married;  and  then  I  shall  be  the  most  melancholy,  reserved, 
and  domesticated  little  creature  that  I  know. 

“  If  you  can  write  to  me  now  and  let  me  know  what  you  have  to  sav 
about  the  long  journey  which  lies  in  front  of  me  before  my  vacation  will 
be  over,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  what  you  write,  and  will  answer  your 
letter  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  from  here 
the  portrait  which  you  asked  for.” 

There  was  little,  indeed,  to  be  made  of  that  excei>t  that  tout 
fd/fse,  tout  ensse,  tout  lassc — that  the  flame  of  Rachel’s  passion, 
once  so  fierce,  was  now  but  a  feeble  flicker — that,  in  her  real  life, 
as  in  her  stage  life,  she  must  create  a  new  part  from  time  to  time, 
and  that,  in  short  :  — 

“  Souvent  femme  varie  : 

Bien  fol  qui  s’y  fie.” 

Hector,  it  would  appear,  drew  the  moral  reluctantly;  hut  he 
had  to  draw  it.  Exactly  what  passed  one  does  not  know,  hut  the 
following  letter  furnished  certain  indications  :  — 

“My  Dear  Hector, 

“  I  hardly  understand  what  N -  has  just  told  me,  but  he  says 

that  you  are  furiously  angry  with  me,  and  I  want  to  see  you  in  order  to 
have  an  explanation  with  you  about  a  certain  ball  at  which  you  seem  to 
think  that  I  behaved  in  a  manner  in  which  I  should  not  have  behaved 
in  view  of  your  affectionate  regard  for  me.  I  don't  know  what  all  this 
means,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  balls  are  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 
It  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  last  went  to  one;  and — what  is  more — if 
I  had  been  well  enough  to  go  last  Thursday,  and  if  I  had  been  silly 
enough  to  seek  my  pleasure  in  such  a  place,  it  would  not  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  you.  You  are  the  most  loyal  man  whom  I  know, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  fond  of  you  to  be  sorry  that  you  should  misunder¬ 
stand  me. 

“Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  You  ought  to  have  been  to  see 
me  two  days  ago. 

“Alas!  my  poor  B - .  Already  you  are  becoming  a  Parisian.  Already 

you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  those  illusions  of  the  heart  which  are  the 
best  part  of  life.” 

And  no  donbt  Hector  was  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  any  illusions 
which  he  had  not  already  lost ;  and  no  donbt  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  he  would  be  no  longer  Hector  de  la  bonne 
ounce ,  but  a  Hector  who  had  passed  through  the  fire  and  emerged 
from  it,  with  his  wings  singed,  but  with  his  lesson  learnt,  getting 
over  his  suffering  as  best  he  could,  and  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  had  suffered  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  the  queens  of  the 
theatre  are  entitled  to  their  victims.  Francis  Grif.bi.e. 
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The  appearance  of  each  fresh  instalment  of  Air.  Fortescue’s 
History  of  the  British  Army  goes  to  confirm  and  stiffen  the 
verdict  unanimonsly  passed  on  its  predecessors.  This  magnum 
opus,  of  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  has  long  since  been  definitely  and  finally  adjudged  to 
rank  as,  in  a  double  sense,  a  classic  ;  first,  as  a  military  classic, 
inasmuch  as,  within  its  own  sphere,  its  authority  is  acknowledged 
to  be  supreme  ;  and,  next,  as  a  literary  classic,  because  it  entitles 
its  author  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  front  line  of  English 
prose  writers.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  author's  grace  of  style 
has  a  distinct  practical  value.  Under  onr  ))opidar  system  of 
government  the  country  can  never  secure  an  army  adequate  to 
its  needs  except  through  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  one  of  Air.  Fortescue’s  chief  claims  on  onr  gratitude  that  he 
is  telling  the  British  nation  the  stirring  story  of  its  Army  in 
such  a  way  as  to  awaken,  not  only  a  pride  in  its  past  achieve¬ 
ments,  not  only  an  aspiration  to  be  true  to  its  great  traditions, 
but  also  a  very  lively  sense  of  its  present  shortcomings  and  future 
risks. 

While  Air.  Fortescue’s  work  is  by  no  means  such  as  Green 
once  stigmatised  as  a  “drum-and-trumpet  ”  history,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  popular  history  in  the  sense  that  it  is  very  much  more 
than  a  technical  treatise.  It  differs,  too,  as  widely  as  possible 
from  the  old-fashioned  “records”  and  books  about  battles,  with 
their  high-flown  ]ieriods  and  conventional  fustian  about  “bravery” 
and  “glory,”  their  meagre  interest  in  either  strategy  or  tactics, 
and  their  unintelligent  habit  of  isolating  the  oix^rations  of  war 
from  their  historical  environment,  antecedents,  and  conse¬ 
quences.  Air.  Fortescue  not  only  depicts  with  skilful  brush  the 
various  ]ihases  of  an  international  struggle.  He  puts  it  in  its 
rightful  historical  setting  and  perspective  ;  he  exhibits  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  main  current  of  contemporary  events ;  he 
displays  the  human  nuffive  forces  at  work  in  it  and  through  it. 

These  two  volumes,  although  they  contain  together  about  nine 
hundred  pages,  cover  no  more  than  the  seven  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  180-2,  and  the  death  of 
Sir  John  AFoore  in  1809,  and  the  student  of  military  history  may 
perhaps  be  startled  to  find  that  it  requires  two  portly  tomes, 
crowded  with  incident  and  containing  not  a  single  superfluous 
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line,  to  bridge  over  this  brief  period.  Yet  a  closer  inspection 
will  reveal  the  eventful  character  of  these  years,  which  yielded 
the  most  momentous  results  in  the  most  diverse  fields  of  action- 
in  the  East  Indies  the  development  of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  campaigns  fought  by  Wellesley  and  Lake ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  South  America  a  hardly  less 
remarkable  series  of  operations,  naval  and  military ;  in  Europe 
the  memorable  sequel  of  England’s  declaration  of  war  against 
France  in  May,  1803,  with  the  corollary  of  Bonaparte’s  seizure 
of  Hanover  and  the  Elbe  expedition  for  its  recovery;  the 
threatened  invasion  of  England,  and  the  fighting  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

All  these  are  treated  in  luminous  and  absorbingly  interestiiifi 
detail  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  fifth  volume.  Its  companion  deals 
with  the  hostilities  in  Egypt ;  the  military  situation  in  India 
and  in  Sweden  ;  the  British  expedition  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  Portugal,  the  ^ledi- 
terranean,  and  Spain — a  narrative  which  culminates  in  the 
description,  unsurpassed  in  its  simple  and  dignified  pathos,  of  the 
masterly  retreat  and  tragic  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
historian  does  not  conceal  his  conviction  that,  of  all  the  eminent 
soldiers  whose  deeds  adorn  the  annals  of  the  British  Army,  the 
Hero  of  Corunna  yields  to  none  in  respect  of  any  of  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  the  ideal  military  commander. 

Mr.  Fortescue’s  work,  over  and  above  its  value  as  a  record  of 
past  events,  possesses  a  special  significance  in  the  light  it  sheds 
on  present  problems.  The  bare  enumeration  of  its  leading  points 
suffices  to  recall  the  strenuous  and  world-wide  character  of  the 
struggle  in  which  England  was  fighting  for  very  life  against  the 
universal  conqueror.  The  history  of  these  few  years  bears 
witness  to  the  marvellous  moral  grit,  the  indomitable  courage, 
the  nobly  reckless  resolution,  the  unflagging  perseverance,  which 
enabled  the  British  people  and  its  representatives,  the  British 
Army,  to  overcome  the  national  enemy — and  this,  nothwith- 
standing  the  stupendous  blunders,  the  purblind  ignorance,  and 
the  self-confident  presumption,  so  frequently  exhibited  by  the 
Governments  under  whom  our  soldiers  served. 

Mr.  Fortescue  is  the  relentless  critic  of  the  administrative 
incapacity  which  has  so  often  and  so  fatally  marked  civilian 
intervention  in  military  affairs.  The  role  of  the  historian  is 
at  times  merged  in  that  of  the  seer.  He  denounces  the  short¬ 
sighted  neglect  of  proper  preparations  in  time  of  peace — the 
perpetual  recourse  to  scare-dictated  makeshifts  when  war  arrives. 
A  profound  study  of  our  military  history  has  convinced  him  of 
the  reality  of  the  danger  arising  from  this  source.  If  he  insists 
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with  repeated  emphasis  on  so  patent  a  fact  of  past  history,  it  is 
surely  in  the  hope  of  warning  his  countrymen  against  present 
peril  threatening  future  disaster. 

Mutatis  mutandis  nearly  every  word  of  his  scathing  and  pitiless 
censure  of  the  policy  of  “make-believe”  is  applicable  to  our 
existing  circumstances.  The  Regular  forces  of  the  British  Army 
are  admittedly  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  However 
ludicrously  inadequate  in  point  of  strength  the  Regular  x\rmy 
may  be  to  meet  the  world-wide  obligations  imposed  upon  it,  in 
the  matter  of  zeal  and  efficiency  it  is  at  least  the  equal  of  any 
army  with  whom  it  is  likely  to  cross  swords.  But  the  whole 
of  our  land  forces,  regular  and  auxiliary,  have  during  the  past 
five  years  been  made  the  subject — not  to  say  the  corpus  rile — 
of  civilian  experiments,  the  salient  feature  of  which  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Territorial  contingent.  Far  be  it  from  any 
patriot  to  deprecate  the  creation  of  this  body,  still  less  to  belittle 
its  merits.  The  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  its  members, 
and  their  efforts — often  carried  out  under  great  difficulties — to 
render  themselves  efficient  soldiers,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation.  But  the  system  has  been  on  its  trial  for  several 
years,  and  neither  the  most  favourable  estimate  of  its  perform¬ 
ances  hitherto,  nor  the  most  sanguine  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  its  future,  can  avail  to  dissuade  those  best  entitled  to  speak 
with  authoi’ity  from  bidding  us  beware  lest  haply  we  may  be 
building  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  expert  military  opinion  is  unanimous 
as  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  practical  recognition — in  one 
form  or  another — of  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  upholding 
their  country’s  cause  is  one  that  ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be 
borne  in  common  by  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country. 
Unless  England  is  to  resign  all  hope  of  preserving  her  place  in 
the  world,  universal  military  training  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  point  really  requires  no  labouring,  and  those  who  regard  it 
as  axiomatic  are  concerned  only  to  discuss  the  form  in  which 
the  system  is  to  be  established. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  already  taught  the  mother¬ 
land  a  lesson.  With  characteristic  energy  they  resolved  to  give 
practical  shape  to  the  principle  of  universal  military  training, 
and,  having  thus  made  up  their  minds,  took  the  obviously  wise 
course  of  “calling  in”  the  greatest  military  expert  of  the  dav^ 
who,  after  close  investigation  on  the  spot,  drew'  up  a  Memo¬ 
randum  which  was  accepted  w'ith  enthusiasm  and  is  being  acted 
upon  with  alacrity. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that,  here  at  home,  where  an  identical 
problem  presses  for  solution.  Lord  Kitchener’s  masterly  document 
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should  have  attracted  so  little  public  attention.  The  scheme 
itself  has  been  printed  in  one  or  tvio  journals,  but  the  comments 
made  upon  it  have  almost  entirely  forborne  to  discuss  the  question 
of  its  applicability  to  this  country.  Yet  this  is  the  point  that 
merits  the  closest  study,  particularly  in  the  light  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  known  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  adapting  it 
to  the  needs  of  Home  Defence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  his  “Memorandum  on  the  Defence  of  Australia,"  Lord 
Kitchener,  with  characteristic  directness,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  laying  down  two  fundamental  principles.  Of 
these  one  defines  the  duty  of  the  nation  :  — 

“  The  first  and  imperative  principle  of  the  enrolment  and  maintenance 
of  ...  an  efficient  Citizen  Force  is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  should 
take  a  pride  in  its  defenders,  insist  upon  the  organisation  being  real  and 
designed  for  war  purposes  only,  and  provide  the  means  for  properly  educat¬ 
ing,  training,  and  equipping  their  officers  and  men. 

“  Unless  these  requirements  be  met,  no  military  system  can  be  devised 
which  will  be  other  than  an  illusion  and  a  source  of  waste  of  public  funds." 

The  other  defines  the  duty  of  the  individual  citizen  :  — 

“The  second  principle  for  a  successful  Citizen  Force  is  a  complement 
of  the  first.  The  force  must  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  national  life. 
The  citizen  should  be  brought  up  from  boyhood  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  will  be  enrolled  as  fit  to  defend  his  country;  and  he  should  be 
accustomed  to  practise  those  habits  of  self-denial,  of  devotion  to  and 
emulation  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  of  reticence,  and  of  prompt  obedience 
to  lawful  authority,  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  patriotic  and 
efficient  citizen  soldiers." 

Here,  admirably  summed  up,  is  the  “whole  duty  of  man" 
in  respect  of  the  efficient  military  defence  of  any  country  by  a 
national  force  composed  of  its  citizens.  It  applies  to  England 
as  closely  as  to  Australia.  Unless  and  until  we  act  up  to  these 
principles  in  the  case  of  our  Territorial  Force,  that  Force  can 
be  described  only  as  an  “illusion  and  a  source  of  waste  of  public 
funds.”  Without  this  spirit  pervading  both  the  broad  outlines 
and  the  smallest  details  of  organisation  and  training,  no  Citizen 
Force  can  ever  rise  above  the  level  of  an  arm-carrying  rabble. 

liord  Kitchener’s  experience  of  Australian  soldiers  in  the  field 
during  the  South  African  War  prepared  him  to  find  excellent 
material  amongst  the  young  manhood  of  Australia,  and  in  their 
camps  at  home  he  was  favourably  impressed  with  their  keenness 
to  render  themselves  efficient,  and  in  applying  their  acquired 
knowledge  to  practical  conditions  of  work.  This,  however,  does 
not  render  superfluous  the  warning  which  follows  :  — 

“  In  these  days,  however,  excellent  fighting  material  and  the  greatest  zeal, 
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though  indispensable  adjuncts,  arc  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  enable 
a  force  to  take  tb.e  field  against  thoroughly  trained  regular  troops  with  any 
chance  of  success.  .  .  . 

"Success  in  any  technical  career  can  only  be  achieved  after  a  thorough 
elementary  grounding,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  the  military 
than  in  any  other  profession.” 

These  remarks  apply  with  at  least  e(]iial  force  to  our  Territorial 
troops.  The  same  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  next  piece  of 
advice  :  — 

“It  is  only  l\y  correcting  mistakes  on  the  spot,  and  clearly  explaining 
their  nature  and  results,  as  well  as  how  they  should  be  avoided,  that  prac. 
tical  instruction  can  be  given  in  camps,  both  to  officers  and  men.  The 
training  I  saw  in  the  camps  indicated  that  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  to 
go  too  fast,  and  to  neglect  essential  preliminaries  of  training  for  more 
advanced  studies  which  the  troops  engaged  were  not  capable  of  carrying 
out  properly.” 

This  last  observation  is  especially  applicable  to  the  British 
Territorials.  In  1910  their  training  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
somewhat  belated  criticism  to  the  effect  that  brigade  field-days, 
general  attacks,  assaults  on  fortified  positions,  and  so  forth,  had 
taken  the  place  of  elementary  drill,  during  the  few  days  which 
the  official  mind  seems  to  consider  sufficient  for  the  task  of 
transforming  more  or  less  raw  recruits  into  soldiers  fitted  to  meet 
trained  Continental  troops  on  equal  terms. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  states  that  the  conclusion  he  has  come 
to  is,  shortly,  that  “the  present  forces  are  inadequate  in  numbers, 
training,  organisation,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  defend  Aus¬ 
tralia,”  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  same  critic  would  not 
make  a  similar  reflection  on  the  state  of  things  at  home.  As 
to  numbers,  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  plead  Australia’s  excuse 
—of  want  of  population.  The  daughter  nation,  bravely  accept¬ 
ing  the  expert  criticism,  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  man  and 
defend  her  walls.  Is  it  possible  that  the  mother  country, 
suffering  under  no  similar  disability,  and  being,  in  this  res]^>ect 
at  least,  far  better  able  to  carry  out  a  system  of  universal  train¬ 
ing,  should  refuse  to  undertake  the  burden  which  Australia  has 
so  contentedly  shouldered? 

On  another  point — that  of  continuity  of  policy — Lord  Kitchener, 
as  might  be  expected,  insists  with  special  emphasis  ;  — 

“The  new  Defence  Act  will  give  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  the  country 
effectively  if  the  force  provided  under  it  is  efficiently  trained,  organised, 
and  equipped.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  recognised  that  a  National 
Force  maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  work  of  years,  and  that  such  work  must  be  steady  and  continuous;  any 
divergence  from  the  policy  decided  on  may,  and  probably  will,  lead  to 
chaos  and  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
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“If  plans  and  essential  preparations  have  been  deferred  until  an  emerg. 
ency  arises,  it  will  then  be  found  too  late  to  act,  because  the  strain  of 
passing  from  peace  to  war  will  entirely  absorb  the  energies  of  all  engaged, 
even  when  every  possible  contingency  has  been  foreseen.” 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  contrasting  the  tone  of  grave 
responsibility  which  inspires  these  words  with  the  cheerv, 
because  nescient,  optimism  which,  against  the  splendid  war 
organisations  of  trained  Continental  soldiers,  hopes  to  match  a 
paper  organisation  of  units  and  a  registration  of  names. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  military  areas,  as  pro])osed  bv 
Lord  Kitchener  for  Australia,  is  already  provided  for  here  by  the 
existing  County  Associations  and  recruiting  areas. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  in  England  to  incur  the  expense 
of  establishing  a  Territorial  Military  College  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  Australia — at  all  events,  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  until  the  rank  and  file  and  the  regimental  officer  have 
reached  a  point  far  in  advance  of  the  present  Territorial  standard. 
For  the  present  the  attached  Regular  officer  is  far  enough  ahead 
of  his  possible  pupils  to  give  them  all  the  instruction  they  can 
absorb.  In  any  case  the  college  would  hardly  be  wanted  except 
for  the  training  of  the  youngest  officers.  The  jrrobable  tendency 
in  England  would  be  for  such  young  officers,  though  entering 
the  college  with  a  view  to  Territorial  service,  to  leave  it  with  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  Regular  Forces,  and  in  this  way  it  would 
become  merely  an  understudy  of  Sandhurst.  In  Australia,  where 
no  Regular  Forces  exist,  there  is  not  this  danger. 

From  the  Australian  college  is  to  be  drawn  the  Staff  Corps, 
formed  to  provide  the  officers  required.  The  circumstances  in 
England  are  different.  Our  Territorial  Force  is  commanded  by 
Regular  officers  attached  to  its  Divisional  and  Brigade  Staffs, 
while  in  Australia  no  such  Regular-trained  officers  are  available. 

As  regards  citizen  officers  the  Australian  scheme  contemplates 
a  minimum  service  of  twelve  years — a  provision  that  might  well 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  Territorial  officers  at  home. 

One  salient  contrast  between  the  respective  circumstances  of 
the  two  Forces  deserves  somewhat  detailed  notice.  In  liord 
Kitchener’s  “Memorandum”  we  read  :  — 

“  The  Australian  citizen  soldier  experiences  much  of  military  value  in  the 
everyday  conditions  of  his  civil  life.  He  is  generally  a  good  rider,  active, 
lithe,  and  intelligent.  As  a  cadet  he  is  taught  to  shoot,  and  learns  the 
rudiments  of  drill,  and,  passing  through  his  recruit  adult  training,  he 
joins  the  force  as  an  efficient  soldier.  Much  will  undoubtedly  depend  on 
the  amount  of  training  that,  through  self-denial  and  devotion  to  his  duty, 
the  citizen  soldier  performs  at  or  near  his  home,  and,  if  this  is  done,  in 
iny  opinion  he  will  be  able  to  subsequently  maintain  his  efficiency  as  a 
soldier  under  the  training  that  has  been  proposed  in  this  paper.” 
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We  cannut,  unfortunately,  say  this  of  our  freshly-caught 
recruits,  who  require  far  more  initial  training  than  is  needed  for 
the  more  self-helpful  and  resourceful  Australians.  The  fact  was 
forcibly  demonstrated  in  South  Africa  by  a  comparison  between 
the  Irregular  corps  recently  arrived  from  Australia  and  the  Irre¬ 
gular,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  Eegular,  cavalry  from 
England. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  point  is  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  annual  training.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  training  required 
under  English  conditions.  Lord  Kitchener's  views  on  this 
question  have  still  to  be  made  known.  Were  he  invited  to 
express  an  opinion,  he  might  be  expected  to  lay  stress  on  two 
considerations  :  first,  that  the  aim  of  the  training  is  to  turn  out 
a  soldier  who  shall  be  effective  for  war ;  second ,  that  our  most 
probable  antagonists  are  a  nation  which  imposes  on  its  recruits 
a  strenuous  training  of  two  years  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  deemed  necessary — a  nation,  moreover,  which  can  draw 
on  immense  reserves  of  trained  men. 

It  is  hopelessly  out  of  date  for  Englishmen  to  fancy  themselves 
so  siqierior  in  the  quality  of  their  raw  material  that  they  can  do 
with  very  little  training.  Our  superiority  in  any  respect  is 
seriously  open  to  question,  and  in  at  least  one  particular  our 
inferiority  is  painfully  obvious.  The  young  German  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  under  discipline  all  his  life  ;  the  average  youthful 
Briton  has  the  haziest  notion  of  the  bare  meaning  of  discipline, 
and  many  months  need  to  elapse  before  training  begets  discipline 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  Discipline  is  instinctive,  and  the 
veneer  of  obedience  acquired  in  the  Special  Eeserve’s  or  the 
Spectator  Company’s  period  of  six  months  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing.  A  six  months’  training  may  also  imjDart  a  fair  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  superficial  part  of  drill  and  use  of  arms.  But 
we  must  get  far  beyond  this  if  we  are  to  hold  anything  like  our 
own  in  a  contest  with  a  Great  Power. ^  Meanwhile,  competent 
authorities  doubt  whether  the  drill,  discipline,  and  moral  of  the 
six  months’  Special  Eeservist  will  stand  the  strain  of  more  than 
a  few  weeks'  active  service  :  more  especially  if  unkind  weather 
and  other  adverse  conditions  should  happen  to  prevail. 

As  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  this  matter,  one  may 
take  the  case  of  recruits  from  a  first-rate  depot,  such  as  that  of 
the  Guards  at  Caterham — though  it  will  be  a  piece  of  rare  good 

(1)  Many  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  citizen  soldiers  are  attributable  to 
extreme  youth.  A  Special  Reservist  deserter  was  the  other  day  remanded  to 
the  Children’s  Court,  the  magistrate  suggesting  that  a  nurse  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  escort  for  the  juvenile  warrior. 
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luck  if  the  average  citizen  soldier  should  lie  trained  by  an  equally 
efficient  staff.  A  recruit,  even  from  Caterham,  can  seldom  be 
deemed  reliable  for  the  fighting  line  till  the  end  of  his  first  year’s 
service  ;  and  even  then  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  weak  infusion  in 
the  maturer  vintage  of  our  best  infantry.  True,  he  has  by  that 
time  got  soldiering  into  his  bones,  and  he  will  not  go  back  on 
it;  but  no  competent  authority  would  admit  for  an  instant  that 
six  months  will  make  a  war  soldier,  though  it  will  undoubtedly 
suffice  to  produce  a  flat-catching  parade  soldier.  Half  measures 
are  worse  than  useless.  There  are  experts  who  declare  that  the 
men  of  our  Territorial  Force  must  be  subjected  to  a  full  year’s 
continuous  initial  training  if  they  are  to  be  capable  of  coping 
with  the  soldiers  of  a  first-rate  Power. 

The  citizen  soldiers  of  Australia  score  another  initial  advantage 
over  the  English  Territorial  Force.  In  resisting  invasion  they 
will  be  dealing  with  an  enemy  fettered  by  all  the  disadvantages 
of  long  sea  communications,  who,  moreover,  may  probably  have 
had  to  leave  his  best  troops  at  home  to  guard  against  attack 
while  he  is  weakened  by  a  distant  oversea  enterprise.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  an  invader  could  not  go  straight  into  the  country.  He 
would  be  far  distant  from  his  base,  and  must  secure  his  advance 
at  every  step.  In  the  vast  areas  of  that  continent — much  of  it 
sheer  wilderness — operations  must  be  long  drawn  out,  and  the 
Australians  will  have  breathing  space.  Time,  the  most  important 
factor  for  the  defensive  side  in  a  war,  will  be  in  their  favour. 
They  will  have  opportunity  for  much  training,  for  making  good 
defects,  and  for  planning  and  carrying  out  additional  defensive 
measures.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  no  such 
advantage  in  the  event  of  a  swift,  paralysing  blow  being  aimed 
at  her  very  heart  by  a  neighbouring  Power  with  an  immense 
army  and  short  range  of  action,  and  with  comparatively  infini¬ 
tesimal  distances  to  be  traversed.  We  shall  in  that  case  be 
compelled  to  put  our  poor,  untrained  Territorials  into  the  trenches 
within  a  week,  possibly  within  forty-eight  hours,  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  Hence  we  must  be  ready  for  instant  action — what¬ 
ever  be  the  force  with  which  we  intend  to  oppose  invasion— 
unless  we  are  to  be  over-run. 

The  amount  of  training  that  an  Australian  citizen  soldier  will 
get  during  his  service  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
five — his  training  as  a  junior  cadet  being  eliminated — will  be 
found  to  work  out  at  seventy-eight  days — forty-six  of  them  in 
camp  in  periods  of  six  days  each ;  and  this,  be  it  noted,  is 
required  of  him  by  law.  Contrast  with  this  our  Territorial  four- 
years’-enlister,  with  his  maximum  of  forty-eight  days’  training, 
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and  an  average  of  not  more  than  twenty-six  working  days ;  ^  the 
means  of  compelling  attendance  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
non-existent!  Compare,  moreover,  the  Australian  soldier’s 
facilities  for  “home  training”  in  the  open-air  life  and  steady 
climate  of  his  country,  with  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
of  drill-hall  club  training  in  England. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  clear  observations  on  training  are,  in  their 
essentials,  entirely  applicable  to  a  compulsory  system  in 
England  : 

“The  training  of  the  citizen  soldier  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  home  training,  which  will  take  place  all  the  year  round  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  men’s  homes  under  the  Staff  Corps  or  the  citizen  officers  of  the  area; 
and  the  camp  training,  which  will  be  annually  held  in  the  neighbourhood. 
...  In  order  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  force,  the  instruction  given 
should  be  of  a  progressive  nature.  The  soldier  should  annually  be  taught 
the  proper  practical  methods  of  carrying  out  some  new  exercise,  as  well  as 
being  tested  in  what  he  has  learnt  before.  Thus  a  fresh  exercise  would  be 
studied  every  year  in  the  area,  and  practically  tested  at  the  camp.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  exercise  to  be  studied  during  the  next  year  should 
be  initiated  and  explained. 

“This  method  of  training  naturally  necessitates  a  systematised  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  each  soldier  is  gradually  taught  on  the  ground  how  to 
carry  out  all  the  duties  of  his  arm.  .  .  . 

“  Training  should  consist  of  all  that  is  essential  to  good  marching,  accurate 
controlled  shooting,  and  the  combination  of  all  arms  in  attack  and  defence. 

“  Throughout  the  principles  contained  in  the  manuals  of  the  Regular  Army 
should  be  followed,  but  they  must  be  applied  with  intelligence  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  local  conditions  of  j)ersonnel,  ground,  and  composition 
of  the  force.” 

England  in  this  case  has  the  twofold  advantage  that  (1)  the 
combined  exercises  and  training  are  necessarily  much  easier  of 
arrangement  here  than  in  Australia,  and  that  12)  the  financial 
cost,  if  under  proper  supervision,  should,  at  least,  not  be  greater. 

Nothing  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  Memorandum  is  more  pertinent 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Territorial  Force  in  England  than 
his  recommendations  on  Decentralisation  :  — 

“  The  organisation  of  military  districts  with  their  commandants  and  staffs 
should  continue;  but  District  Commandants  should  be  made  to  decide  all 
questions  which  are  within  their  powers.  In  no  other  w'ay  can  decentralisa¬ 
tion  be  efficiently  carried  out;  and  it  is  preferable  to  run  the  risk  of  an 
occasional  mistake  rather  than  to  encourage  unnecessary  dependence  on 
headquarters.” 

Many  military  critics  hold  Centralisation  to  be  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  Territorial  system,  covering,  as  it  does,  not  only  War 
Office  control  over  the  County  Associations,  but  the  control  by 

(1)  Two  Sundays  in  every  camp-period  must  be  excluded  as  dies  non.  The 
-Vustralian  has  no  Sundays  “off”  in  his  periods  of  camp. 
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the  various  Cominanders-in-Chief  over  Territorial  Divisional 
Commanders  to  an  extent  which  in  many  instances  reduces  the 
Divisional  Commander,  a  Major-General — who  answers  to  the 
Australian  District  Commander — to  a  mere  post-box  for  forward¬ 
ing,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  decision,  questions  which  he 
should  have  full  power  to  deal  with  himself.  All  such  centralisa¬ 
tion  must  disappear  if  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  Australian 
scheme  is  to  be  reproduced  in  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to 
establish  universal  training  here. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article,  to 
discuss,  or  even  to  enumerate,  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  details 
of  Lord  Kitchener’s  masterly  scheme  for  securing  the  militarv 
efficiency  of  a  Citizen  Force.  The  aim  of  the  present  pa|)er  has 
been  to  suggest  an  attentive  study  of  Lord  Kitchener's  closely 
argued  Memorandum,  and  to  emphasise  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  his  scheme  is  based — principles  that  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  vital  to  any  effective  plan  of  national  defence, 
whether  in  Australia  or  in  the  mother  country.  And  the  fact 
is  surely  not  unworthy  of  note  that  in  the  recognition  of  their 
vitality  the  greatest  military  historian  and  the  greatest  military 
organiser  are  found  to  be  absolutely  at  one. 

To  return,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  ]Mr.  Fortescue,  and  to  the 
practical  present-day  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  well-told  story 
— a  moral  which  the  England  of  to-day,  or  the  England  of  any 
day,  will  ignoi'e  at  her  peril.  That  moral,  let  us  repeat,  is  two¬ 
fold  :  first,  the  deadly  nature  and  result  of  the  influence  too  often 
exercised  on  the  nation’s  military  affairs  by  the  ineptitudes  of 
the  politicians  to  whose  tender  mercies  the  Army  is  subjected ; 
and  secondly,  the  necessity  which  presses  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  to  emulate  the  dogged  determination  and  splendid  self- 
sacrifice  of  their  forefathers  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  That  was, 
indeed,  an  age  which  deser\ed  the  epithet  of  heroic — heroic  alike 
in  its  ideals,  in  its  resolves,  and  in  the  men  whom  it  produced 
to  effect  its  ])urpose.  During  the  next  few  years  Englishmen 
will  be  put  to  the  crucial  test  w’hich  will  show’  whether  or  no 
they  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers.  “There 
were  giants  in  those  days’’  :  can  it  be  that  in  these  days  they 
have  been  replaced  by  a  race  of  moral  pigmies? 

George  Arthur. 


LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL.' 


Lady  Agatha  Russell,  daughter  of  the  English  statesman  and 
his  wife  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  volume,  tells  the  world  in 
her  brief  preface  :  “The  manuscripts  which  have  supplied  the 
material  for  a  memoir  of  my  mother  deal  much  more  fully  with  the 
life  of  my  father  than  wdth  her  owm  life.  .  .  .  The  greater  jiart 
of  the  memoir  is  written  by  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  ;  the  political 
and  historical  commentary  is  almost  entirely  his  work.  The 
impartial  and  independent  opinion  of  one  outside  the  family,  both 
in  writing  the  memoir  and  in  selecting  passages  from  the  manu¬ 
scripts  for  publication,  has  been  of  great  value.  My  grateful 
thanks  are  due  to  His  IMajesty  the  King  for  giving  jx'rmission  to 
publish  letters  from  Queen  Victoria.  I  am  also  grateful  to  friends 
and  relations  who  have  placed  letters  at  my  disposal ;  especially 
to  my  brother,  whose  helpful  encouragement  throughout  the  work 
has  been  most  valuable.  .  .  .  My  cordial  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  for  reading  the  proof  sheets,  and  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  for  giving  permission  to  publish  his 
Memorial  Address  at  the  end  of  this  volume.”  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  quote  the  greater  part  of  Lady  Agatha’s  preface  at  the 
opening  of  this  article,  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  may  have  from  the  very  beginning  that 
clear  idea  of  the  materials  and  the  co-operation  which  the  daughter 
of  the  Russell  house  had  in  the  production  of  her  most  interesting 
narrative.  I  think  it  right  also  to  add  that  in  cordially  agreeing 
with  her  as  to  the  value  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  her  by 
Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  I  am  not  taking  advantage  of  an 
opixirtunity  to  offer  a  tribute,  however  well  merited,  to  a  member 
of  my  own  family,  for  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  family 
connection  between  him  and  me ;  but  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
come  into  association  with  him  through  the  medium  of  his  literary 
companionship  with  my  dear  friend  of  many  years.  Lady  Agatha 
Russell.  In  my  early  days  of  literary  and  [X)litical  life  I  came 
into  a  casual  acquaintanceship  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  had 
some  interesting  and  memorable  conversations  wuth  him.  When 
I  first  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  his  wife,  she  was 
then  the  Countess  Russell,  and  the  pair  were  living  at  Pembroke 
Lodge,  which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  Queen  Victoria 
so  long  ago  as  1847.  After  I  had  settled  to  a  London  life,  in 

(1)  With  Selections  from  her  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Desmond 
MacCarthy  and  Agatha  Russell.  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.  London. 
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18f)0,  I  had,  of  course,  constant  opportunities  of  hearing  Lord 
Tohn  ■Rus^^ell  speak  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  afterwards  in 
ihe  House  of  Lords.  The  story  of  this  volume  is  mainly  told  in 
the  letters  which  passed  between  T.ord  John  Itussell  and  his 
wife.  Xowhere  that  I  know  of  can  be  found  a  moi-e  livina 
revelation  of  equal  love  and  more  thorough  understanding  between 
husband  and  wife  than  is  found  in  these  letters.  The  fn'quent 
though  short,  separations  which  had  to  take  place  betwei'ii  the 
pair  proved  to  have  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  world 
of  the  jiresent  and  the  coming  time.  Lady  John  Paisseir.s  health 
compelled  her  to  spend  as  much  as  she  could  of  her  time  in  the 
country,  and  Jjonl  John  Russell  had  often  to  attend  great  public 
meetings  in  counties  and  cities,  and  it  was  not  always  or  often 
advisable  for  him  to  submit  his  loved  and  loving  wife  to  the 
fatigue  of  becoming  his  com]:)anion  in  the  double  journev.  On 
all  these  occasions  the  couple  seem  to  have  (‘xchanged  l)v  pen 
and  post  their  affectionate  confidences.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  anywhere  be  found  a  more  authentic,  a  more  convincing, 
a  more  complete  record  of  married  love,  congeniality  and  conse¬ 
quent  happiness  than  is  given  to  the  world  in  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  which  are  recorded 
in  this  volume. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  pc'culiarly  appropriate  and 
interesting  to  quote  the  following  passages  from  an  entry  in  the 
diary  of  the  Countess  Russell ,  dated  July  9th,  1893,  on  the  subject 
o:  Honu'  Rade  for  Ireland. 

"A  new  policy  Home  Rule  inuloubtedly  is,  a  new  departure  from  the 
‘  tradition  ’  of  any  English  party;  but  not  a  departure  from  Liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  only  a  new  application  of  old  ones ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  speak 
of  it  as  being  against  Liberal  principles,  for  is  there  anybody  of  average 
intelligence  who  would  not  have  predicted  that  if  it  should  ever  be  adopted 
by  any  party  it  would  be  by  the  Liberals?  ...  It  is  the  proud  distinction 
of  Liberals  to  grow  perpetually,  and  to  march  with  eyes  open,  and  to 
discover,  as  they  are  pretty  sure  to  do,  that  they  have  not  always  in  the 
past  been  true  to  their  principles.  There  is  no  case  exactly  parallel  with 
that  of  Ireland;  but  there  are  some  in  great  measure  analogous,  and  it  is 
the  Liberals  who  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  other  countries,  some  of 
them  our  own  dependencies,  in  their  national  aspirations  or  their  desire 
for  Parliaments  of  their  own,  expressed  by  Constitutional  majorities.  I 
admire  the  Unionists  for  standing  by  their  own  convictions  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule,  and  have  always  done  so;  but  I  cannot  call  it  ‘  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  to  Liberal  principles,’  and  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being 
a  single  Home  Ruler  not  a  Liberal.  The  Unionists,  especially  those  in 
Parliament,  have  been,  and  are,  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  and  have 
yielded  too  readily  to  the  temptation  of  a  sudden  transference  of  party 
loyalty  upon  almost  every  question  from  Liberal  to  Tory  leaders.  But  for 
those,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  have  remained  I,iberals — and 
I  know  several  such — I  don't  see  why,  after  Home  Rule  is  carried,  they 
should  not  be  once  more  merged  in  the  great  body  of  I.iberals,  and  have 
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their  chances,  like  others,  of  being  chosen  to  serve  their  country  in 
rarliament  and  in  office.” 

On  some  other  subjects  equally  active  and  pressing  just  now 
we  find  Lady  Eussell’s  opinions  given  with  like  effectiveness  in 
letters  of  hers  addressed  from  Pendjroke  Lodge,  Decend)er  16th, 
1893,  to  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  — 

“Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  opinions  can  poor  I  give  on  the  almost 
insoluble  problems  you  put  before  me?  I  wish  I  knew  of  any  book  or  any 
man  or  woman  who  could  tell  me  whether  a  Poor  Law,  even  the  very 
best,  is  on  the  whole  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  how  the  ‘  unemployed  ’ 
can  be  chosen  out  for  work  of  any  useful  or  productive  kind  without  injury 
to  others  equally  deserving,  and  what  are  the  just  limits  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  personal  liberty.  The  House  of  Lords  puzzles  me  less.  I 
would  simply  declare  it,  by  Act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  injurious  to 
tlie  best  interests  of  the  nation  and  for  ever  dissolved.  Then  it  may  either 
show  its  attachment  to  the  Constitution  by  giving  its  assent  to  its  own 
annihilation,  or  oblige  us  to  break  through  the  worn-out  Constitution  and 
declare  their  assent  unnecessary.  It  is  beyond  all  bearing  that  one  great 
measure  after  another  should  be  delayed,  or  mutilated,  year  after  year,  by 
such  a  body,  and  I  chafe  and  fret  inwardly  to  a  painful  degree.” 

Lady  Enssell  may  be  credited  wdth  having  possessed  something 
like  a  prophetic  vision  with  regard  to  the  troubles  which  the 
House  of  Lords  was  certain  to  bring  upon  itself.  I"p  to  this 
time,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  Liberals  in  these  islands  and 
in  other  lands  as  well  were  quite  convinced  that  the  peers  were 
certain  to  keep  on  asserting  the  privileges  they  claimed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  themselves  into  unceasing  quarrels  with 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  outer  public,  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Radicals  in  general  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  with  the  hereditary  chamber  was  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether 
or  compel  it  to  submit  to  a  decree  of  perpetual  subordination. 
For  the  daughter  of  one  peer  and  the  wdfe  of  another,  this  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  display  of  independent  opinion  and  heroic 
decision. 

Lady  Russell  seems  to  have  had  at  once  a  mind,  a  temperament, 
an  intellect,  as  well  as  an  inclination  which  enabled  her  to  find 
an  unfailing  interest  in  every  character  and  in  every  phase  of 
human  life  which  came  under  her  notice.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  social  life  or  in  the  study  of  historical  memoirs,  just  as  in 
the  figures  we  meet  in  our  everyday'  existence,  we  find  that  almost 
everyone  with  whom  we  hapjx'n  to  come  into  acquaintanceship 
has  subjects  which  especially  attract  his  or  her  interest,  and 
from  which,  therefore,  he  and  she  cannot  easily  be  prevailed  upon 
to  turn  away,  even  for  an  hour  of  casual  conversation.  Some  of 
the  highest  intellects  have  been  accompanied  by  this  limitation. 
We  have  all  known  great  thinkers  and  great  writers  who  have 
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of  themselves  frankly  acknowledged,  and  in  some  instances  have  ^ 
even  actually  proclaimed  their  unwillingness  to  give  up  time  and 
thought  to  wholly  unfamiliar  and  therefore,  to  them,  uncongenial 
topics.  I  have  often  heard  eminent  literary  men,  eminent  i 
artists,  eminent  Members  of  Parliament,  declare  that  they  found  I 
it  very  hard  to  turn  their  attention  on  at  once  to  some  entirely 
unfamiliar  subject,  and  would,  therefore,  rather  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  this  or  that  exponent  of  such  a  theme  until  it  had  ceased 
to  he  a  novelty  and  had  been  quietly  left  in  the  background. 

Lady  Piussell  seems  to  be  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  this  i 
peculiarity.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  world,  or  at  i 

least  so  much  of  it  as  she  saw  in  her  ordinary  daily  life  brought  i 

for  her  no  bores.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  she  was 
herself  so  bright,  so  animated,  so  vivacious  that  one  would  have 
exp<3cted  her  to  seek  esj^ecially  for  intercourse  with  human 
creatures  endowed  with  similar  characteristics.  At  the  same 
time  she  had  and  always  made  manifest  with  unflinching  sincerity 
and  earnestness  her  enthusiastic  admiration  for  great  human 
beings  and  great  human  productions  ;  she  never  turned  away  with 
indifference  or  impatience  from  any  topic  merely  because  it  was  | 
unfamiliar  to  her,  or  from  any  opiwrtunity  of  making  a  new  j 
acquaintance  merely  because  the  pro|X)sed  new  acquaintance  was  j 
described  as  being  absorbed  in  some  subject  utterly  unfamiliar 
to  Lady  Pussell  herself.  She  could  pass  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,  without  effort.  Many  of  her  friends  have 
told  me  of  instances  in  which  they  had  been  surprised  to  find 
how  readily  Lady  Eussell  could  enter  with  the  most  thorough 
interest  into  all  the  details  of  a  controversy  on  some  question 
which  must  have  been  previously  utterly  unknown  to  her.  It 
has,  however,  to  he  observed  that  in  most  such  cases  the  subject 
was  one  which  allowed  her  to  inform  it  with  suggestions  and 
appeals  coming  from  her  own  temperament  and  illumined  by 
her  own  inspiration.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Lady  Russel! 
could  be  brought  into  converse  with  any  sane  human  creature 
from  whom  she  would  feel  compelled  to  release  herself  because 
of  the  hopeless  dulness  of  the  unfamiliar  companion. 

My  rare  and  casual  meetings  with  Lord  John  Russell  went 
on  for  several  years  before  I  had  the  happiness  of  coming  into 
any  actual  acquaintanceship  with  his  wife.  When  he  was  in 
office  or  when  he  was  in  Opj>osition  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  meeting  him,  and  was  even  a  guest  with  him  occasionally  at  | 
some  London  social  gathering  or  at  some  formal  Parlia-  \ 
mentary  festivity.  But  I  began  to  hear  more  and  more 
eulogies  that  were  poured  out  on  the  gifts  and  graces,  the 
bounties,  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  conjugal  devotion  of  his  || 
w’ife,  and  I  had  before  very  long  the  happiness  of  becoming  j 
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not  merely  her  acquaintance  but  her  friend.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  was  to  come  about  the  sad  event  which  sentenced  Lady 
Russell  to  a  world  of  widowhood.  The  outer  w’orld,  indeed,  has 
to  read  this  newly-published  volume  in  order  to  understand  how 
the  love-story  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bussell’s  married  happiness 
remained  a  love-story  to  its  very  end.  This  is  to  be  found  most 
vividly  expressed  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  them,  even 
on  the  practical  details  of  questions  belonging  to  administrative 
work. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  the  story  of  this 
volume  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
married  pair  during  the  days  of  their  best  happiness.  These  are 
love-letters  in  the  strictest  sense,  even  when  they  are  mainly 
taken  up  as  an  interchange  of  ideas,  of  questions  and  answers,  on 
some  present  subject  of  political  and  administrative  importance. 
Lord  Russell  is  giving  to  his  inquiring  wife  a  full  and  minute 
account  of  the  progress  w^hich  one  of  his  reform  measures  is 
making  through  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  kind  of  opposition 
offered  to  it  by  this  or  that  political  party,  and  his  wife’s  replies 
are  brimful  of  encouraging  inspiration,  and  made  practical  by 
various  suggestions.  But  the  letters  are  love-letters  all  the  same. 
They  are  as  evidently  love-letters  as  if  they  had  passed  between 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  some  drama  or  some  romance.  I  cannot 
recall  to  my  mind  anything  in  biographical  history  which  affords 
to  us  such  a  striking  illustration  of  the  sympathetic  working  of 
jx)etic  love  and  practical  companionship  as  is  to  be  found  in  these 
letters  of  this  wedded  pair.  So  the  story  goes  on  until  we  come 
to  the  event  which  changed  the  wdiole  current  of  Lady  Russell’s 
life,  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lord  Russell’s  death  took  place 
at  Pembroke  Lodge,  May  28th,  1878,  and  I  think  it  well  to  quote 
here  the  letter  which  his  widow  received  from  Queen  Victoria  :  — 

“Balmoral,  May  30th,  1878. 

“Deal  Lady  Russell, 

“  It  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  I  learnt  through  the  papers  that 
your  dear  husband  had  left  this  world  of  sorrows  and  trials  peacefully,  and 
full  of  years,  the  night  before,  or  I  would  have  telegraphed  or  written 
sooner!  You  will  believe  that  I  truly  regret  an  old  friend  of  forty  years’ 
standing,  and  whose  personal  kindness  in  trying  and  anxious  times  I  slial! 
ever  remember.  ‘  Lord  John,’  as  I  knew  him  best,  was  one  of  my  first 
and  most  distinguished  Ministers,  and  his  departure  recalls  many  eventful 
times.  To  you,  dear  Lady  Russell,  who  were  ever  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  wives,  this  must  be  a  terrible  blow’,  though  you  must  have  for  some 
time  been  prepared  for  it.  But  one  is  never  prepared  for  the  blow  when 
it  comes.  And  you  have  had  such  trials  and  sorrows  of  late  years  that  I 
most  truly  sympathise  with  you.  Your  dear  and  devoted  daughter  will,  I 
know’,  be  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  your 
grandsons  will  grow  up  to  be,  all  that  you  could  wish. 

“  Believe  me  alwavs,  vours  affectionately, 

“V.  R.  I.” 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  N.S.  3  A 
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I  think  it  appropriate  to  accompany  this  letter,  as  Lady  Agatha 
does,  with  one  from  the  great  Tribune  of  the  people  at  that  time, 
and  one  of  England’s  greatest  orators  of  any  time,  John 
Bright  :  — 

“June  1st,  1878. 

“Dear  Lady  Russell, 

“What  I  particularly  observed  in  the  public  life  of  Lord  John — you 
once  told  me  you  liked  his  former  name  and  title — was  a  moral  tone,  a 
conscientious  feeling,  something  higher  and  better  than  is  often  found  in 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  most  active  statesmen,  and  for  this  I  always 
admired  and  reverenced  him.  His  family  may  learn  from  him,  his  country 
may  and  will  cherish  his  memory.  You  alone  can  tell  what  you  have  lost. 

“Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

“John  Bright." 

Not  less  characteristic  in  its  way,  or  less  appropriate,  is  the 
following  letter  from  Lady  Minto  :  — 

"June  ith,  1878. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day,  and  indeed  through  many 
hours  of  the  night.  I  rather  wished  to  hear  that  the  .\bbey  was  to  have 
been  his  resting-place — but,  after  all,  it  matters  little,  since  his  abiding- 
place  is  in  the  pages  of  English  history.  What  none  could  thoroughly 
appreciate  except  those  who  lived  in  his  intimacy  was  the  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  which  made  him  the  most  easily  amused  of  men,  ready  to  pour 
out  his  stores  of  anecdote  to  old  and  young — to  discuss  oi)inions  on  a  level 
with  the  most  humble  of  interlocutors,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  commonest 
forms  of  pleasantness — a  fine  day,  a  bright  flower.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
outside  world  understood  from  what  depth  of  feeling  the  tears  rose  to  his 
eyes  when  tales  of  noble  conduct  or  any  high  sentiment  touched  some 
responsive  chord — nor  how  much  ‘  poetic  fire  ’  lay  under  that  calm,  not  cold, 
manner.  I  remember  often  going  down  to  you  when  London  was  full  of 
some  political  anger  against  him — when  personalities  and  bitterness  were 
rife^ — and  returning  from  you  with  the  feeling  of  having  been  in  another 
world,  so  entire  was  the  absence  of  such  bitterness,  so  gentle  and  peaceful 
were  the  impressions  I  carried  away,” 

The  compilers  of  this  volume  give  us,  in  their  chapter  headed 
1878-98,  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lady  Bussell  contrived  to  pass  some  of  the  years  which 
followed  the  close  of  her  married  life.  I  may  quote  here  some 
of  the  opening  passages  of  this  chapter  ;  — 

“From  the  time  of  Lord  Russell’s  death  in  May,  1878,  till  1890  she  kept 
no  diary,  but  not  long  before  her  death  she  wrote  for  her  children  a  few 
recollections  of  some  of  the  events  during  those  twelve  years.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  1883  her  son  Rollo  bought  a  place — Dunrozel — near  Haslemere, 
and  from  this  time  till  1891  Lady  Russell  spent  a  few  months  every  year 
at  Dunrozel.  In  1891  and  1892  she  took  a  house  on  Hindhead — some  miles 
from  Haslemere — for  a  few  months.  She  enjoyed  and  loved  the  beautiful 
wild  heather  country,  which  reminded  her  of  Scotland,  but  after  1892  she 
felt  that  home  was  best  for  her,  and  never  again  left  Pembroke  Lodge.” 

I  feel  bound,  for  the  sake  of  my  readers,  to  quote  some  further 
passages  from  this  very  interesting  chapter  :  — 
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•‘Ladv  Russell  had  sometimes  thought  that  when  days  of  leisure  came, 
she  would  give  some  of  her  time  to  literary  work,  and  write  reminiscences 
of  the  many  interesting  men  and  women  she  had  known  and  the  stirring 
events  she  had  lived  through;  but  the  unexpected  and  daily  cares  and 
duties  which  came  upon  her  made  it  impossible.  She  was  one  who  would 
never  neglect  the  living  needs  of  those  around  her,  and  she  gave  her 
time  and  thoughts  to  the  care  of  her  grandchildren  with  glad  and  loving 
devotion.  .  .  .  Lady  Russell’s  letters  will  show  that  her  interest  in  politics 
remained  as  keen  as  ever  to  the  end;  and  she  eagerly  watched  the  changes 
which  affected  Ireland.  .  .  .  There  is  a  side  of  Lady  Russell’s  mind  which 
her  letters  do  not  adequately  represent.  She  was  a  great  reader,  and  in 
her  letters  (written  off  with  surprising  rapidity)  she  does  not  often  say- 
much  about  the  books  she  was  so  fond  of  discussing  in  talk.  Among 
novelists.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  perhaps,  the  one  she  read  most  often; 
Jane  Austen,  too,  was  a  favourite;  but  she  also  much  enjoyed  many  of 
the  later  novelists,  especially  Charles  Dickens  and  George  Eliot.  In  poetry 
her  taste  was  in  some  respects  the  taste  of  an  earlier  generation ;  she  could 
not  join,  for  instance,  in  the  depreciation  of  Byron,  nor  could  she  sympathise 
with  the  unbounded  admiration  for  Keats  which  she  met  with  among  the 
young.  Milton,  Cowper,  Burns,  Byron,  and  Longfellow  w-ere  among  those 
oftenest  read,  but  Shakespeare  always  remained  supreme,  and  as  the  years 
went  by  her  wonder  and  admiration  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  and 
deeper  with  every  fresh  reading  of  his  greatest  plays;  and  the  intervals 
without  some  Shakespeare  reading,  either  aloud  or  to  herself,  were  short 
and  rare.  She  had  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Shelley,  but  in  the  later 
years  of  her  life  she  became  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  the  music 
of  his  poetry,  which  she  liked  best  to  hear  read  aloud.  Tennyson  she  loved, 
and  latterly  also  Browning,  with  protests  against  his  obscurity  and  his 
occasionally  most  unmusical  English.  The  inspiration  of  his  brave  and 
optimistic  philosophy  she  felt  strongly.  She  was  extremely  fond  of  reading 
Dante,  and  she  was  better  acquainted  with  German  and  Italian  poetrv 
than  most  cultivated  women.  .  .  .  Among  the  earliest  friends  of  Lord  and 
Lady  John  Russell  were  Sydney  Smith,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Macaulay.  .  .  . 
In  later  years,  Thackeray  and  Charles  Dickens  were  welcome  guests,  and 
the  cordial  friendship  between  Lord  and  Lady  .John  and  Dickens  lasted 
till  his  death  in  1870.  Dickens  said,  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  in  1800, 
that  “there  was  no  man  in  England  whom  he  respected  more  in  his  public 
capacity,  loved  more  in  his  private  capacity,  or  from  whom  he  had  received 
more  remarkable  proofs  of  his  honour  and  love  of  literature,  than  Lord 
John  Russell.’’ 

My  readers  will  easily  understand  why  I  feel  bound  to  quote  at 
the  present  moment  the  following  characteristic  letter  dated 
June  10th,  1886,  “during  the  strife  and  heat  of  the  controversy 
on  Home  Eule,”  received  by  Lady  Eussell  from  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  :  — 

“  10  Dowmvg  Street,  \\’hiteh.\ee, 
"June  10th,  1886. 

“My  dear  Lady  Rcssell, 

“  I  am  not  less  gratified  than  touched  by  your  most  acceptable  note. 
It  is  most  kind  in  you  personally  to  give  me,  at  a  critical  time,  the  assurance 
of  your  sympathy  and  approval.  And  I  value  it  as  a  reflected  indication  of 
what  would,  I  believe,  have  been  the  course,  had  he  been  still  among  us, 
of  one  who  was  the  truest  disciple  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  like  him  ever 
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forward  iu  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  right  handling  of  which  he  knew  lav 
at  the  root  of  all  sound  and  truly  Imperial  policy.  It  was  the  more  kind 
of  you  to  w’rite  at  a  time  when  domestic  trial  has  been  lying  heavily  upon 
you.  Believe  me, 

‘'Very  sincerely  yours, 

“W.  E.  Gladstone." 

After  a  time  Lady  Russell  began  to  receive  her  friends  again, 
while  she  remained  a  constant  resident  of  Pembroke  Lodge. 
There  she  apix)inted  certain  days  in  each  week  when  the  friends 
to  whom  she  gave  a  general  invitation  were  always  free  to  visit 
her.  I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of  such  a  welcome, 
and  it  was  to  me  always  a  happy  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege.  Of  the  many  subjects  of  which  we  talked  during 
my  visits  there  were,  of  course,  the  great  political  questions, 
in  which  she  took  a  deep  and  never  fluctuating  interest,  but  her 
tendencies  and  her  tastes  ranged  over  a  vast  variety  of  topics, 
and  she  was  alw'ays  anxious  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
those  concerning  which  she  had  previously  little  op^x)rtunity  of 
becoming  instructed.  She  had  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  mar¬ 
vellous  degree  the  gift  of  companionship,  and  she  always  appeared 
as  if  she  were  encouraging  each  human  being  with  wdiom  she  held 
converse  to  give  out  to  her  all  that  he  or  she  had  to  tell  on  some  sub¬ 
ject  w'ith  which  Lady  Russell  herself  was  but  slenderly  acquainted, 
and  yet  this  anxiety  was  expressed  in  the  most  gentle  and  easy 
manner,  kindly  and  sympathetically  inviting,  but  never  insisting 
or  exacting.  I  have  alwmys  felt  convinced  that  if  she  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  herself  altogether  to  the  field  of  English 
literature  she  might  easily  have  become  a  great  jx)wer  in  that 
region.  But  she  w'as  absolutely  devoted  to  her  companionship 
with  her  husband,  and  she  knew"  well  how  much  he  looked  to 
her  for  advice  in  times  of  administrative  and  political  difficulties, 
and  even  the  charms  of  literature  could  not  win  her  to  w  ithdraw 
any  of  her  attention  from  her  husband’s  pursuits. 

This  volume  is  enriched  by  a  very  liberal  and  delightful  con¬ 
tribution  of  Lady  Russell’s  own  letters  and  of  those  which  called 
them  forth  or  w"ere  written  in  reply  to  them  by  friends  and 
acquaintances,  at  home  and  abroad,  bearing  names  well  known 
to  all  the  civilised  world,  and  others  whose  names  had  not  yet 
begun  to  impress  themselves  on  the  public  attention,  and  whom, 
therefore.  Lady  Russell  may  be  regarded  as  having  discovered. 
A  letter  of  hers  written  August  30th,  1870,  to  her  sister, 
Tjadv  Dunfermline,  contains  some  passages,  concerning  peace 
and  arbitration,  which  bear  a  living  interest  at  the  present 
day,  and  which,  therefore,  I  transfer  to  these  pages.  “Poor 
I’aris !  You  may  w'ell  say  w'e  must  be  sorry  for  it,  having 
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SO  lately  seen  it  in  all  its  gay  spring  beauty— and  though,  no  doubt,  ■ 

the  surface,  which  is  all  we  saw'  of  its  inhabitants,  is  better  than  j 

the  groundwork,  how  much  of  good  and  great  it  contains  !  How  : 

the  best  Frenchmen  everyw’here,  and  the  best  Parisians  in 

particular,  must  grieve  over  the  deep  corruption  which  has  done 

much  to  bring  their  country  to  its  present  dreary  prospects.  I  i 

did  not  mean  that  any  mediation  or  interference  of  other  Powers  ' 

would  have  prevented  this  war,  but  that  there  ought  by  this  time 

to  be  a  substitute  found  for  all  war.”  Then  a  letter  addressed 

to  her  son  Eollo  on  a  very  different  subject  during  the  same 

year  gives  us  a  living  picture  of  her  in  one  of  her  characteristic  ^ 

moods  : — 

“Your  letter  is  so  interesting  and  raises  so  many  serious  thoughts,  that 
I  should  like  to  answer  it  as  it  deserves,  but  can't  do  so  to-day  as  I  am 
obliged  to  go  to  London  on  business,  and  have  hardly  a  moment.  The 
kind  of  ‘‘gigantic  brains”  which  you  mention  are,  I  agree  with  you,  often 
repulsive — there  is  a  harshness  of  dissent  from  all  that  mankind  most 
values,  all  that  has  raised  them  above  this  earth,  which  cannot  be  right — 
which  is  the  result  of  deficiency  in  some  part  of  their  minds  or  hearts  or 
both,  and  not  of  excess  of  intellect  or  any  other  good  thing.  If  they  are 
right  in  their  contempt  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  or  of  all  other  spiritual 
faith  and  hope,  they  ought  to  be  ‘  of  all  men  most  miserable  but  they 
are  apt  to  reject  Christian  charity,  too,  and  to  dance  on  the  ruins  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  sustained  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  That  they  are  not  right,  but  woefully  wrong,  I  firmly  believe, 
and  happily,  many  and  many  a  noble  intellect  and  great  heart,  which  have 
not  shrunk  from  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  with  all  the 

powers  and  all  the  love  of  truth  given  them  by  God  to  be  used,  not  to  ' 

lie  dormant  or  merely  receive  what  other  men  teach,  have  risen  from  the  i 

search  with  a  firmer  faith  than  before  in  Christ  and  in  the  immortality  | 

which  he  brought  to  light.  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  deem  them¬ 
selves  sceptics  or  atheists  retain,  after  all,  enough  of  the  divine  element 
within  them  practically  to  refute  their  own  words.” 

readers  will,  I  think,  easily  understand  why  I  have  devoted  • 

so  much  of  the  space  accorded  to  me  by  the  Fortnightly  Review  : 

to  quotations  from  Lady  Russell’s  corresiwndence.  In  no  other  , 

way  could  I  have  so  well  illustrated  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
volume  just  published  and  of  the  success  with  which  those  who  i 

compiled  it  have  been  enabled  to  make  it  to  a  great  extent  not  , 

merely  a  biography,  but  an  autobiography.  The  whole  of  the  | 

correspondence  was,  of  course,  put  into  the  hands  of  Lady  | 

Eussell’s  daughter.  Lady  Agatha  Russell,  and  the  latter  has  made 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  treasure  confided  to  her  care.  The 
volume  is  not  merely  a  gift  to  a  people,  but  is  a  gift,  a  bequest, 
to  history. 

Justin  McCarthy. 


i. 


PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  COMMONS. 


What  sort  of  a  fight  is  the  Opposition  making  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  forces  of  the  Coalition?  The  question 
is  often  asked  ;  the  answer  is  rarely  given  with  perfect  candour. 

The  printed  reports  of  the  daily  proceedings  convey  neither  a 
true  nor  a  vivid  impression.  There  is  and  can  be  no  suggestion 
of  atmosphere  in  Hansard,  or  in  the  newspaper  columns  which 
contain  the  bare  chronicle  of  speeches.  The  constantly  recurring 
word  “cheers”  may  denote  either  a  tempest  of  sound  which 
shakes  the  Chamber,  or  else  a  feeble  cry  of  encouragement  from 
a  sym]mthetic  little  knot  of  friends  in  an  almost  deserted  House. 
And  the  descriptive  sketches  of  Parliament  are  rarely  quite 
candid,  because  they  are  written  for  jiarty  organs,  which  them¬ 
selves  have  little  claim  to  genuine  impartiality,  and  the  due 
amount  of  incense — not  in  grains  but  in  handfuls — must  be  burnt 
at  the  altar  of  the  party  gods. 

How,  then,  are  the  party  gods  of  Unionism  faring?  Well,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  none  too  well.  There  are  gouty  indications 
about  not  a  few.  Others  are  stiff  in  the  joints.  Others  have 
simply  aged.  The  years  have  gone  over  them,  and  they  are  not 
the  men  they  were.  Others  never  did  deserve  their  place  in  the 
front  line.  And  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  ought  to  be  full  of  fighters,  tireless,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  alert,  ready  to  spring  at  the  slightest  opening,  and 
prepared  to  give  a  redoubtable  enemy — for  it  is  a  most  redoubt¬ 
able  enemy — no  peace,  it  is  this  Session  and  just  now.  We 
read  in  the  story  of  bygone  Parliaments  how  Disraeli  sat  close 
to  his  work  night  after  night,  always  watching  and  waiting,  cold 
and  reserved  to  look  upon,  but  letting  no  chance  slip  by  him, 
and  always  encouraging  his  young  men  to  harass  the  triumphant 
Government,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  strength.  Is 
there  a  corresponding  figure  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
to-day?  To  be  frank,  there  is  not.  Mr.  Balfour,  for  all  his 
great  and  distinguished  qualities,  does  not  show  strong  rallying 
powers  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  In  his  speech  on  the  First  Reading 
of  the  Parliament  Bill,  with  a  brutal  frankness  which  did  not 
conceal  the  delight  he  took  in  paying  off  an  old  personal  score, 
]Mr.  Winston  Churchill  taunted  Mr.  Balfour  with  having  led  his 
party  three  times  to  electoral  disaster.  Are  there  signs  of  a 
rally  now?  A  study  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  gives  no 
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such  suggestion.  It  seems  pervaded  by  an  air  of  dispirited 
disunion. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Highbury  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  did  not  welcome  the  application  of  the  Referendum  to  Tariff 
Reform,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech 
just  before  the  last  election.  Even  to  frame  a  Tariff  Reform 
scheme  at  all  will  be  no  easy  matter ;  to  conciliate  the  various  and 
often  opposed  interests  affected  will  be  harder  still ;  but  to 
submit  it  to  the  hazard  of  a  “Yea  ”  or  “Xay  ”  shout  of  the  people 
—that  in  the  opinion  of  Highbury  would  tempt  the  goodness  of 
Providence  (whensoever  Providence  may  be  good  to  Tariff 
Reform)  very  far.  And  yet,  if  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  of 
Lancashire  were  to  be  won  over,  pro  hdc  vice,  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  question,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  plan.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  this  engendered,  and  the  manifest  reluctance  of  Highbury’s 
assent,  have  not  conduced  to  perfect  unity  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench. 

Consequently,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  listlessness  in  that 
august  region,  and  the  vacant  places  are  often  the  subject  of 
remark.  During  questions  the  gathering  of  ex-Ministers  is 
usually  fairly  complete,  but  that  is  just  the  time  when — for  all 
but  Ministers — personal  curiosity  is  being  pleasantly  indulged 
rather  than  hard  work  being  done.  Darwin  used  to  say  that  the 
actual  observations  carried  out  by  a  natural  philosopher  would  be 
perfectly  delightful  were  there  no  subsequent  w’riting  up  of 
results.  That  expresses  fairly  well  the  attitude  of  many  occupants 
of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  The  drudgery  of  hard  work 
seems  repugnant  to  them,  and  if  toil  is  shirked  by  the  chiefs, 
the  repugnance  naturally  spreads  to  the  back  benches.  Nothing 
is  more  infectious  than  listlessness.  Of  course,  on  full  dress 
occasions  there  is  an  imposing  show  of  interest,  but  no  one  could 
fail  to  notice  during  the  Second  Reading  debate  on  the  Parliament 
Bill  how  laboriously  the  discussion  dragged  along,  and  how  slack 
and  apathetic  was  the  entire  House  except  when  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  were  speaking.  There  were  long  stretches  of  the 
debate  when  Ministerialists  and  Unionists  answered  one  another 
in  alternate  speeches  before  a  slender  audience  composed  only  of 
those  who  desired  next  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye. 

If  the  Opposition  leaders  were  in  dead  earnest  to  reform  and 
reanimate  their  broken  lines,  surely  they  would  pay  their  back¬ 
bench  supporters  the  compliment  of  listening  to  their  speeches 
and  encourage  them  to  new  exertions  !  But  they  seem  to  think 
such  a  price  too  great,  and  they  give  them  the  barest  minimum  of 
countenance  and  support.  The  result  is  that  the  back-bench 
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men  follow  this  example  of  frigid  indifference  set  them  bv  their 
leaders  and  ignore  one  another.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  A  solid 
phalanx — however  small — of  Opposition  members,  who  would 
back  one  another  up  in  unselfish  school-boy  fashion  and  combine 
for  a  hearty  and  vigorous  attack,  would  soon  make  their  presence 
felt.  There  are  plenty  well  fitted  to  take  part  in  such  harassing 
manoeuvres — the  names  of  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Remnant, 
Mr.  Boscawen  at  once  occur — not  to  mention  Mr.  Stanley  Wilson, 
Lord  Winterton,  and  others  who  twinkle  like  stars  in  an  all- 
night  sitting.  But  at  present  there  is  no  cohesion.  No  sign  is 
given  of  collective  effort.  Each  man  seems  to  speak  and  act  in 
entire  independence  of  his  colleagues.  Members  appear  to 
prepare  almost  exactly  the  same  speeches.  They  take  up  the 
same  points — as  a  rule,  the  most  obvious  ones — and  they  employ 
over  and  over  again  the  same  illustrations,  “As  if  their  whole 
vocation.  Were  endless  imitation.”  If  it  w’ere  not  so  dishearten¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  see  half  a  score  of  Unionist  private 
members  rising  to  their  feet  time  after  time  as  soon  as  a  speaker 
on  the  other  side  sits  down,  in  the  hope  of  firing  oft'  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  s))eech  with  which  each  has  come  primed.  The 
Speaker  makes  his  selection  ;  the  favoured  individual  coughs  and 
begins ;  the  other  nine  drop  back  into  their  places  and  listen  like 
graven  images  to  their  luckier  colleague,  who  no  sooner  concludes 
than  he  feels  he  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  constituents, 
and  disappears  and  is  seen  no  more  till  the  division  bell  rings. 
And  so  the  same  process  is  continually  repeated,  till  some  drop 
away  and  give  up  the  effort  in  sheer  despair,  while  even  he  who 
waits  on  to  the  bitter  end  and  thinks  that  next  time  he  must 
be  called,  often  has  the  cup  of  opportunity  dashed  from  his  lips 
by  the  unexpected  rising  of  some  ex-Under  Secretary. 

The  attack  of  the  Opposition  would  be  infinitely  more  effective 
if  it  were  organised  and  not  sporadic,  and,  above  all,  if  back¬ 
bench  members  would  labour  to  be  brief.  Even  though  their 
brevity  occasionally  resulted  in  obscurity,  it  wnuld  be  preferable 
to  the  appalling  prolixity  which  now  prevails — a  prolixity  ren¬ 
dered  the  less  endurable  by  the  habit  of  disinterring  quotations 
from  old  speeches  which  has  now  become  so  marked  a  feature  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  When  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  for  example, 
brought  forward  his  Home  Rule  amendment  to  the  Address  he 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  of  which  fully  half  was 
occupied  in  reading  dreary  quotations,  to  which  the  dates  and 
places  of  delivery  had  all  to  be  duly  assigned.  Xo  doubt  a  good 
deal  may  be  said  for  the  vogue  of  Elegant  Extracts  in  literature, 
but  these  anthologies  of  the  political  scrapheaps  tire  the  listening 
ear  to  utter  distraction,  the  more  so  as  everyone  knows  the  mala 
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jidcs  oi  the  collector  and  instinctively  suspects  that  he  is  either 
garbling  the  extract  or  omitting  the  context. 

Probably  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  is  more  responsible  for  this  vogue 
than  any  other  prominent  politician  of  the  day.  But,  at  least,  he 
administers  his  “extract”  with  remarkable  address  and  skill.  He 
seems  to  base  most  of  his  set  speeches  on  quotations  from  his 
adversaries,  chosen  with  great  ingenuity  and  interwoven  most 
adroitly  with  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  them,  together 
with  subtle  rhetorical  questions  to  Ministers  to  which  he  himself 
hastens  to  supply  answers  different  from  those  which  Ministers 
would  give,  yet  which  they  cannot  repudiate  without  rather 
elaborate  explanation.  And  so  the  risen  hope  of  the  bending 
Tories  carries  his  audience  along  with  him  in  his  argument,  and 
looks  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  triumphantly  establishing  his  case. 
Moreover,  he  possesses  to  perfection  the  forensic  trick  of  goading 
his  adversaries  to  wrath  while  he  remains  perfectly  suave  and 
cool,  and  the  angrier  they  become  the  more  dulcet  and  pleading 
grows  his  tone  and  the  more  persuasive  his  appeal  to  reason  and 
reasonableness.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  has  all  the  virtues — and  they 
are  many — of  the  well-trained  sophist,  and  the  Unionist  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  owes  a  great  deal,  and  freely  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  debt,  to  the  only  member  on  the  back  benches  who  can 
reduce  the  boisterous  exultation  of  the  Coalition  to  sullen  and 
silent  fury.  Sir  Edward  Carson  also  possesses  this  gift  of  lashing 
speech,  which  cuts  and  draws  blood  at  the  fall  of  every  slow, 
deliberate  stroke,  but  his  appearances  are  comparatively  few,  and 
he  rarely  speaks  except  with  reference  to  Ireland.  But  when 
others  try  to  imitate  the  method  of  extract  and  quotation,  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  carried  to  a  fine  art,  the  results  are  apt  to  be 
tedious,  and  no  better  thing  has  been  said  in  the  House  this 
Session  than  the  double-edged  compliment  paid  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  after  a  set  speech  of  three  long  quarters  of  an  hour,  that 
he  was  “a  master  of  prose.” 

Long  speeches  are  the  curse  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  may  be  necessary  on  set  occasions  from 
Ministers  who  are  expounding  their  policies,  though  if  Mr. 
McKenna  can  adequately  explain  the  Navy  Estimates  in  a  single 
hour,  it  is  not  clear  why  ^Ir.  Haldane  should  require  two  for  the 
Army,  except  it  be  that  he  finds  it  less  trouble  to  enlarge  than 
to  select.  The  Prime  Minister — who  is  the  model  Parhamentary 
orator  of  our  time,  very  rarely  exceeds  an  hour,  and  still  more 
rarely  speaks  so  long— so  admirable  is  his  arrangement,  so  clear 
his  thought,  so  sure  his  choice  of  the  appropriate  word.  But  the 
majority  of  members  seem  to  think  that  repetition  is  a  form  of 
emphasis  and  that  they  will  get  their  hearers  to  appreciate  a 
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point  more  clearly  if  they  can  force  them  to  see  it  with  each  eve 
separately  before  it  is  finally  focussed  with  both. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  an  offender  in  this  respect.  He 
still  makes  his  points  over  and  over  again  in  consecutive  sentences 
and  if  any  member  opposite  ventures  an  interruption  or  a 
challenge  the  odds  are  that  the  orator  insists  on  beginning  again 
de  novo.  Nevertheless,  his  style  is  improving,  as  it  could  hardlv 
fail  to  do  after  so  much  practice  ;  he  is  getting  quicker,  and  when 
in  the  House  he  does  at  least  follow  the  debate  with  close  atten¬ 
tion,  seems  alive  to  what  is  going  on  about  him,  and  leaps  with 
joy  to  make  a  party  score.  The  most  prolix  orator  of  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench — saving  always  Mr.  Chaplin,  whose  copious 
redundancy  overflows  from  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  speech— 
is  Mr.  Walter  Long.  This  is  a  pity,  because  Mr.  Long  is  also 
its  hardest  wmrker,  and  ready  at  any  time,  prepared  or  unpre¬ 
pared,  to  join  in  the  fray.  He  is  a  first-class  fidus  Achates— the 
soul  of  loyalty,  but  doomed  perpetually  to  be  a  henchman  rather 
than  a  general.  No  one  has  a  more  fluent  command  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  phrase.  If  you  only  heard  two  sentences  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  you  might  think  they  possibly  belonged  to  the  flatter 
part  of  some  great  oration.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Long 
never  attains  the  nobler  flight.  His  flying  machine  runs  very 
prettily  along  the  ground,  but  it  won’t  rise. 

The  House  enjoyed  a  most  piquant  contrast  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  Second  Beading  debate  on  the  Parliament  Bill,  when  Mr. 
Long  and  iSIr.  Herbert  Samuel  wound  up  for  their  respective 
sides.  The  Chamber  was  full.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
Members  were  obviously  in  good  party  form.  They  craved  that 
sort  of  speech  which  gives  an  opening  for  a  rousing  party  cheer 
at  the  close  of  every  sentence.  Mr.  Walter  Long  stood  at  the 
table,  squarely  facing  the  enemy,  and  his  attitude  was  not  unlike 
that  of  an  athlete  who  is  taking  vigorous  exercise  at  “punch 
ball.”  He  punched  his  hardest,  and  at  every  punch  the  cheers 
rolled  forth.  But  the  ball  was  always  back  in  its  old  place  at 
the  end  of  every  pause,  and  looking — for  all  the  punching  it  was 
getting — just  as  sound  and  intact  as  ever.  It  was  a  lively, 
bustling  performance,  but  one  from  which  you  gathered  little 
save  that  the  athlete  was  labouring  to  express  his  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  that  particular  exhibition ;  that 
the  ball,  being  a  Government  ball,  deserved  to  be  punched;  and 
that  he  would  faithfully  continue  to  punch  it  so  long  as  he  had 
breath  in  his  body.  And  then  followed  the  Postmaster-General, 
knowing  and  cunning,  wdth  much  play  of  white  hands  that  alter¬ 
nately  stroked  and  strangled,  disdainful  of  the  somew'hat  beefy 
performances  of  his  antagonist,  prompt  with  irony  and  sarcasm. 
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and  drawing  round  after  round  of  cheers  from  his  supporters  as  his 
barbs  struck  home. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  one’s  opinion  of  Mr.  Long’s  capacity 
as  a  leader  of  men,  no  one  works  harder,  and  no  one  better 
exemplifies  the  solid,  amiable,  but  undeniably  uninspired  virtues 
of  the  old  Conservative  element  in  the  Unionist  Party.  The  back 
benches  of  the  Opposition  are  full— too  full  for  effective  fighting 
purposes— of  pale  imitations  of  Mr.  Walter  Long.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mute,  and  that  is  not  to  their  demerit,  for  there 
are  quite  enough  active  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
it  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  safest  Unionist  seats  they  hold, 
from  which  not  even  the  earthquake  of  1906  contrived  to  dislodge 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  manifold  ironies  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
admittedly  far  weaker  in  young  men  of  talent  than  it  has  been 
in  modern  years,  that  while  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  shires  are  held  by  gentlemen,  of  local  distinction,  no 
doubt,  but  of  no  distinction  whatever  at  Westminster,  some  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  Unionism  have  to  go  through  the  most 
strenuous  battles  to  get  a  seat  at  all,  or  are  invited  to  expend 
their  energies  to  no  purpose  in  leading  a  hopeless  assault  on 
impregnable  citadels.  Probably  the  local  associations  are  mainly 
responsible,  and  there  may  be  certain  divisions  which  no  Unionist 
candidate,  other  than  the  territorial  magnate,  or  some  close  family 
connection  of  his,  would  be  sure  to  retain,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  discreditable  to  the  party  as  a  whole  than  its 
almost  studied  neglect  of  many  of  those  who  have  rendered  it 
valuable  service.  Purely  when  the  fortunes  of  a  party  are  at 
such  a  low'  ebb  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  the  veterans  to  stand 
aside  and  give  the  younger  men  a  chance.  Yet  a  seat  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  is  still  occupied  by  ^Ir.  Jesse  Codings, 
now  in  his  eightieth  year.  We  would  not  belittle  his  past  services 
to  his  party,  but  no  one  can  say  that  these  have  been  grudgingly 
or  inadequately  recognised.  Solely  for  the  good  of  his  party, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  resigned  a  safe  seat  at  Dulwich  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  in  ^lanchester,  and  surely  others  in  the  party  might  display 
an  equally  self-sacrificing  spirit.  But  the  art  of  resignation  is 
not  easily  acquired  in  politics.  If  it  be  thought  ungracious  to 
speak  in  this  way  of  a  much  respected  veteran,  the  reply  is  that  it 
is  a  scandal  from  a  party  point  of  view,  to  leave  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to 
wait  for  some  accidental  channel  of  return  to  the  House  and  to 
his  accustomed  place. 

Even  in  these  early  days  of  the  Session  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  Opposition  to  demonstrate  its  effective¬ 
ness.  Take,  for  example,  the  second  or  deferred  half  of  the 
Finance  Act  of  1910-11,  the  consideration  of  which  the  Govern- 
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ment,  to  suit  their  own  partisan  purposes,  and  for  no  other 
object  whatsoever,  postponed  last  November,  when  they  decided 
to  force  an  election  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  general  regret,  has  been,  and  still  remains 
on  the  sick  list.  He  had,  therefore,  to  pass  over  the  charge  of 
the  Eevenue  Bill  to  Hr.  Hobhouse,  the  Financial  Secretarv,  and 
though,  during  his  rare  appearances,  he  contrived  to  make  one 
or  two  brief  speeches,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  whole  duty  of  explaining  and  defending 
the  Bill  devolved  on  his  subordinate.  That  might  not  have  been 
a  very  difficult  task  if  no  changes  had  been  introduced.  But 
changes  of  the  very  first  importance  had  been  interpolated, 
changes  involving  the  loss  to  the  local  exchequers  of  their 
promised  moiety  of  the  new  land  taxes  and  a  thoroughly  clumsy 
and  unscientific  bargain  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer, 
in  which  the  latter,  of  course,  was  not  even  consulted,  and  his 
presumed  consent  was  purchased  by  relief  from  any  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  old  age  pensions,  now  given  to  persons  previ¬ 
ously  disqualified  by  the  receipt  of  poor  law*  relief.  The  speech 
in  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  presented  these  new’  proposals  was 
exceedingly  confused,  and  his  defence  of  them  in  subsequent 
discussions  was  halting  and  ineffective.  The  opportunity,  there¬ 
fore,  of  strong  and  crushing  attack  was  unique,  especially  as  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  very  many  members  profoundly 
dislike  the  local  exchequers  being  deprived  of  all  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes.  But  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
contributed  veiw  little  to  the  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
the  principal  honours  of  the  attack  belonged  to  Sir  Alfred  Cripps, 
who  made  an  exceedingly  impressive  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
ratepayer  as  against  the  taxpayer.  IMoreover,  he  showed  con¬ 
clusively  how  the  Government’s  latest  twist  and  turn  on  this 
subject  is  certain  to  create  a  new  and  very  difficult  obstacle  in 
the  w  ay  of  that  reform  in  the  relations  between  local  and  imperial 
taxation,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Crewe  explicitly 
promised  should  be  undertaken  this  year,  though  the  promise 
has  been  broken  without  compunction. 

Here,  then,  was  a  chance  of  opening  a  full  broadside  upon  a 
weakened  Government,  but  little  use  was  made  of  it.  Mr.  Balfour 
scarcely  spoke,  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  did  little  more.  Only 
Mr.  Pretyman  came  down  to  the  House  with  his  wallet  stuffed 
with  a  choice  selection  of  hard  cases  and  anomalies  supplied  to 
him  from  the  post-bag  of  the  Land  Union,  and  desperately 
anxious,  as  ever,  to  create  the  impression  that  the  administration 
of  the  land  taxes  is  causing  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  country 
and  bringing  the  business  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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develoiiment  of  land  to  a  complete  stand.still.  Mr.  Pretyman, 
who  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  fading  hope  that  the  land  taxes 
will  break  down  in  utter  failure — a  view  clearly  not  shared  by 
those  Unionists  who  are  angry  because  the  local  authorities  are 
to  have  no  share  in  the  profits — always  tries  to  prove  too  much, 
and  bases  far  too  sweeping  generalisations  on  particular  instances 
of  hardship.  But  he  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  detail  of 
the  new  land  taxes,  and  he  has  found  a  very  able  coadjutor  in 
Lord  Helmsley,  another  of  the  keenest  critics  of  these  particular 
imposts,  who  never  fails  to  present  his  case  with  shrewdness  and 
persuasiveness.  iNIr.  George  Cave  and  Mr.  Younger  are  always 
to  the  fore  when  licence  duties  are  under  consideration,  but  once 
more  the  Government  were  let  off  extraordinarily  cheaply  and 
easily  in  the  matter  of  the  notorious  Wigglesworth  case,  where 
they  successfully  carried  their  point  in  the  Courts  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  certain  words  in  the  Act,  but  its  injustice  was  so  glaring 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  bound  to  make  a 
“concession”  to  the  trade,  which  will  cost  the  State  some 
£400,000  a  year.  How  gross  this  injustice  was  may  best  he 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  no  single  Radical  member  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ventured  to  utter  a  word  of  adverse  comment  on 
the  Government’s  “generosity.”  Even  the  temperance  members 
w'ere  mute.  It  may  be  chivalry  to  let  the  Government  down  so 
lightly,  but  it  assuredly  w^as  not  party  politics,  and  so  much  dust 
and  din  are  often  aroused  over  a  bad  or  doubtful  case  that  it 
seems  incomprehensible  why  such  a  chance  was  missed.  The 
Government  were  not  resolutely  tackled  on  the  subject.  They 
were  simply  reproached  by  Mr.  Cave  and  nibbled  at  by  a  few 
private  members. 

The  Reciprocity  debate,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  some 
admirable  speeches  on  the  Opposition  side.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  at  his  best — as  he  always  is  when  he  speaks  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  most  closely  at  heart  and  which  warms  him  to  a 
real  enthusiasm — and  it  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  been  incautiously  betrayed  into  accepting  without 
verification  a  very  extraordinary  and  arresting  utterance  attri¬ 
buted  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  by  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Thi.s 
gave  the  Prime  Minister  an  opportunity  of  reading  him  a  moral 
lecture  in  his  worst  “heavy  father”  style,  and  of  holding  him  up 
before  the  House  as  an  example  of  the  “sloppiness”  which  he 
said  had  characterised  the  whole  Tariff  Reform  movement  since 
its  inception.  However,  Mr.  Asquith  himself  was  so  elated  by 
his  own  triumph  that  he,  too,  lost  guard  over  his  tongue.  By 
denouncing  the  scheme  of  Imperial  Preference  as  the  “greatest 
political  imposture  of  modern  times,”  he  exposed  himself  to 
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the  crushing  retort  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  if  imposture  it  were  it 
was  an  imposture  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  all  the  great  Dominions,  and  to  which  thev  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  that  they  w'ere  still  honestly  attached. 
It  is  always  easy  to  tell  when  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  earnest,  and  when 
he  S|)oke  of  the  Eeciprocity  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  foreshadowing  “a  great  Imperial  disaster,”  the 
phrase  may  have  been  somew'hat  incautious,  but  the  sinceritv  of 
the  feeling  which  prompted  it  was  unmistakable.  So,  again, 
when  he  contrived  to  make  an  opportunity  during  the  naval  dis¬ 
cussions  of  referring  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  remarkable  declaration 
of  his  readiness  to  accept  President  Taft’s  suggestion  that  the 
time  had  surely  come  when  great  countries  might  safely  agree 
to  submit  to  arbitration  all  subjects  of  dispute,  however  serious, 
even  though  they  raised  the  point  of  national  honour.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  references  to  the  subject  scarcely  took  five  minutes  in 
the  delivery.  Yet  in  that  brief  time  he  pledged  himself  and  his 
party,  without  reservation,  to  a  hearty  support  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  any  attempt  which  he  might  make  to  bring  the  idea  to 
fruition  betw’een  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
close  the  w'hole  House  in  every  quarter  broke  out  into  cheers  of 
sincere  gratification. 

It  seems  probable  that  definite  historical  importance  will  attach 
to  this  particular  speech  with  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  wound  up 
the  debate  on  the  reduction  of  armaments  motion,  brought  forward 
by  the  Little  Navy  section.  It  has  created  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  Yet  there  is  no  colder  speaker  in  the  House  than  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  affects  no  oratory  of  any  sort.  He  has 
no  gestures  beyond  the  simplest  that  men  use  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation.  Y^et  there  is  no  one  whose  words  are  listened  to  with 
such  intentness,  and  that  because  it  is  known  that  he  never 
speaks  on  foreign  affairs  without  weighing  his  phrases  with  the 
utmost  precision.  Sir  Edward  Grey  pervades  and  commands  the 
Chamber  whenever  he  speaks.  There  is  a  sort  of  half-disdainful 
authority  in  his  tone  and  look.  He  never  angles  for  party  cheers 
like  the  Prime  Minister  and  many  others  of  his  colleagues.  He 
speaks,  not  as  one  who  is  devoid  of  sentiment,  but  as  one  w’hose 
hard  duty  compels  him  to  stifle  sentiment  in  the  presence  of 
stubborn  facts.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  part  of  this  speech 
that  he  gave  to  the  debate  the  sudden  turn  which  has  excited  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  w^hile  he  spoke  the  House  hardly 
appreciated  the  full  extent  of  his  meaning  and  the  promise  for 
the  future  wdiich  lay  wuthin  his  wmrds.  Most  other  statesmen, 
with  such  a  message  to  deliver,  would  have  indulged  in  a  glownng 
peroration.  Not  so  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey.  He  ended  on  much  the 
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same  level  tones  as  those  on  which  he  began,  and  the  declaration 
has  not  lost,  but  gained,  on  the  public  outside  by  the  plain  and 
simple  manner  of  its  delivery. 

Another  very  prominent  figure  in  the  House  this  Session  is 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  has  taken  up  his  station  in  the  corner 
seat  of  the  lowest  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  has  for  his 
nearest  neighbours  liOrd  Helmsley  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  They 
form  a  conspicuous  trio,  especially  by  way  of  contrast  with  the 
O’Brienites  who  sit  just  behind  and  the  Labour  members  con¬ 
fronting  them  across  the  floor.  Parliament  has  no  more  assiduous 
attendants  than  these  three,  who  have  been  not  inaptly  nicknamed 
“The  Triplets”  by  an  irreverent  Nationalist,  and  no  one  rises 
more  frequently  to  speak  than  Lord  Hugh,  or  is  so  singularly 
successful  in  attracting  the  Speaker’s  attention.  Moreover,  not 
only  does  “the  member  for  Oxford  University  ” — who  has  quite 
eclipsed  Sir  William  Anson,  his  colleague  in  the  representation — 
make  frequent  speeches ;  he  is  an  equal  adept  in  the  arts  of 
interruption  and  Parliamentary  obstruction.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anyone,  however  accomplished,  can  successfully  combine 
two  such  opposite  roles  as  those  of  the  detached  and  philosophic 
observer  and  the  eager  and  unabashed  partisan.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  has  been  endeavouring  to  play  both  parts  this  Session, 
possibly  with  some  little  loss  to  his  reputation.  The  House  was 
quite  willing  to  be  lectured,  to  be  scolded  even,  by  the  slight, 
swaying,  ascetic  figure,  who  is  obviously  not  as  most  other 
members,  who  has  the  old  aristocratic  contempt  and  distrust  of 
democracy  and  is  the  happy  occupier  of  a  seat  which  enables  him 
to  express  his  opinions  without  fear.  And  Lord  Hugh  delights 
to  give  free  play  to  his  fanciful  imagination  and  to  ridicule  to  his 
heart’s  content  the  idols  of  the  market-place  and  the  catch-phrases 
of  the  people.  At  such  times  he  will  divagate  into  the  oddest 
by-paths  and  contend  as  strenuously  for  his  most  ingenious  and 
impractical  paradoxes  as  for  the  basic  principles  of  his  faith. 
The  other  day,  for  example,  he  asked  the  House  quite  seriously 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Irish,  Scottish,  or 
Welsh  nationality,  and  that  the  only  real  nationality  in  these 
islands  was  the  British — the  compound  medley  of  them  all. 
There  was  no  difference,  said  he,  between  an  Englishman  and  an 
Irishman,  and  ’twas  folly  to  say  there  was.  It  w’as  left  to  Mr. 
Birrell  to  upset  this  flimsy  structure  with  a  jest.  No  one,  he 
remarked  with  his  wonted  dry  humour,  would  ever  mistake  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  for  an  Irishman.  The  laughter  which  greeted  this 
sally  was  the  best  answer  to  such  ingenious  word-spinning. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Lord  Hugh  is  a  mere  word-spinner  only. 
The  House  is  an  unerring  judge  of  character,  courage,  and  high 
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moral  purpose,  and  it  recognises  all  these  in  Lord  Hugh.  But  I 
recognising  them,  it  also  rather  resents  his  growing  habit  of  1 

rapping  out  pointed  and  sometimes  decidedly  offensive  interrup-  | 

tions  while  others  are  speaking.  This  instinct  of  resentment  is 
just.  If  you  pose  as  an  outside  contemplator  of  the  turmoil  of 
politics,  you  must  keep  outside  an.l  not  jump  in  and  take  part  in  | 
the  rowdiest  corner  of  the  conflict.  It  is  one  thing  to  bewail  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  ;  it  is  another  to  tell  a  Cabinet  Minister 
to  his  face — even  if  it  be  true — that  he  has  no  manners.  But,  after  I 
all.  Lord  Hugh  is  much  better  fitted  by  nature  to  twiddle  his 
fingers,  in  the  hereditary  way  of  his  race,  and  act  as  general 
moralist,  historian,  and  prophet-in-chief,  and  the  House  would  I 

miss  him  sadly  if  there  were  no  Lord  Hugh  to  try  to  persuade  the  " 

Labour  members  that  Burke’s  view  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  | 

theirs,  is  the  right  one,  while  they  smile  and  listen  and  think,  no 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  Burke’s  day  he  would  have  found 
his  ideal  British  Constitution  in  the  one  which  was  known  to 
Harry  Tudor.  | 

As  we  WTite,  the  announcement  is  made  that  ]\Ir.  Haldane  has  ' 
been  raised  to  the  Peerage,  and  that  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  know  him  no  more.  It  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Commons,  and  a  corresponding  gain  to  that  Upper  Chamber 
which  the  sardonic  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  once  described  as  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  Not  that 
Mr.  Haldane’s  “promotion”  has  any  ironical  flavour  about  it.  ^ 
Its  object  is  clearly  to  strengthen  the  Front  Ministerial  Bench  in 
the  Lords  in  view  of  the  anxious  and  critical  time  that  lies  ahead.  j 
Lord  Crew'e  is  on  the  sick  list ;  Lord  Morley — who  himself  endured 
to  be  translated  because  he  could  best  serve  his  party  in  the 
Lords — is  none  too  strong,  especially  as  he  has  once  mort 
temporarily  assumed  the  burden  of  the  India  Office ;  no  one  of 
the  others  on  that  bench  is  equal  to  the  task  of  taking  charge 
of  the  Parliament  Bill  or  of  crossing  svcords  with  the  cluster  of 
first-class  debaters  on  the  benches  opposite.  Viscount  Haldane, 
though  not  in  any  sense  an  orator,  will  be  fully  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  the  combined  attack  that  is  sure  to  be  made  upon  him.  | 
The  Opposition  Peers  are  never  likely  to  find  him  at  a  loss  for  !! 
fluent  argument,  or  slow'  to  make  out  the  best  possible  case  for 
the  Government’s  proposals.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  the  moderate 
Liberals ;  he  is  a  convinced  Second  Chamber  man ;  he  is  nearer,  | 
probably,  to  his  moderate  opponents  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  everyone  will  be  much  surprised  if  he  does  not 
immediately  accommodate  himself  to  his  new  environment.  ■ 

But  he  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  Commons.  Few  members  I 
there  have  been  better  liked.  Both  friends  and  opponents  have 
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admired  his  immense  knowledge  and  his  indefatigable  passion 
for  work.  He  has  sat  in  the  House  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
ambition,  as  everyone  knows,  was  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he 
made  his  reputation  as  a  Chancery  lawyer,  with  a  strong  taste 
for  German  philosophy.  Yet,  in  1905,  when  the  hour  of  Liberal 
triumph  struck  at  last,  party  exigencies  denied  him  the  Woolsack 
and  sent  him  to  the  War  Office.  It  seemed  to  many  a  grotesque 
appointment,  and  if  it  has  been  abundantly  justified,  that  is  only 
because  of  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  man.  He  took  his 
friend.  Lord  Rosebery’s,  watchword.  Efficiency,  and  made  it  his, 
and  whether  one  likes  the  Haldane  scheme  or  not,  there  is  no 
other  living  politician  but  himself  who  could  have  carried  it  to 
the  point  of  its  present  achievement.  He  has  broken  down  every 
obstacle  by  sheer  perseverance,  and  none  but  the  most  jaundiced 
partisan  would  deny  that  he  has  given  this  country  what  no  other 
statesman  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving  it — the  organisation  of  a 
real  second  line  of  defence.  Portentous  though  the  length  of  his 
explanatory  speeches  on  the  Army  Estimates  always  were,  they 
had  come  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Parliamentary  year, 
and  if  they  were  somewhat  of  an  acquired  taste,  those  who  liked 
them  liked  them  well.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of  his  old 
Chancery  training  in  courts  where  Time  is  little  heeded,  or  the 
effect  of  close  acquaintanceship  with  German  philosophic  systems 
which  transcend  not  only  Time  but  Space,  or  perhaps  both 
together,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  worst  fault — the  excessive 
formlessness  of  his  speeches.  It  is  a  wonder  that  his  old  chief, 
Lord  Rosebery,  never  whispered  to  him  the  rebuke  which  Plato 
once  administered  to  an  untidy  friend  :  “Xenocrates!  Sacrifice  to 
the  Graces  !  ”  Mr.  Haldane  never  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  But 
the  Treasury  Bench  will  lose  in  him  its  heaviest  incumbent  and 
one  of  its  acutest  minds. 

Auditor  T.antum. 


3  B 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE. 


“They  shall  not  learn  war  any  more.” — The  Old  Prophecy. 

“  Unless  public  opinion  will  rise  to  the  level,  unless  it  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  discussing  it  as  a  great  world-movement,  the  substitution  of  law 
for  force  cannot  be  carried  out.” — Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  Arbitration 
Question. 

I. 

Dare  we  know — if  hope  deferred 
.  Left  us  faithless  long  ago — 

Dare  we  let  our  hearts  be  stirred. 

Lift  them  to  the  light  and  knoic ; 

Cast  aside  our  cynic  shields. 

Break  the  sword  that  Mockery  wields. 

Know  that  Truth  indeed  prevails. 

And  that  Justice  holds  the  scales? 

Britain ,  kneel ! 

Kneel,  imperial  Commonweal  ! 

II. 

Dare  we  know  that  this  great  hour 
Dawning  on  thy  long  renown, 

Marks  the  purpose  of  thy  power. 

Crowns  thee  with  a  mightier  crown. 

Know  that  to  this  purpose  climb 
All  the  blood-red  wars  of  Time? 

If,  indeed,  thou  hast  a  goal, 

Beaconing  to  thy  warrior-soul, 

Britain,  kneel ! 

Kneel,  imperial  Commonweal ! 
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III. 

Dare  we  know  what  every  age 
Writes  with  an  unerring  hand, 

Read  the  midnight’s  moving  page, 

Read  the  stars  and  understand, — 

Out  of  Chaos  ye  shall  draw 
Linked  harmonies  of  Law, 

Till  around  the  Eternal  Sun 
All  your  peoples  move  in  one? 

Britain,  kneel! 

Kneel,  imperial  Commonweal ! 

IV. 

Dare  we  know  that  wearied  eyes. 

Dimmed  with  dust  of  every  day. 

Can,  once  more,  desire  the  skies 
And  the  glorious  upward  way? 

Dare  we,  if  the  Truth  should  still 
Vex  with  doubt  our  alien  will. 

Take  it  to  our  Maker’s  throne. 

Let  Him  speak  with  us  alone? 

Britain ,  kneel  I 

Kneel,  imperial  Commonweal  I 

V. 

Dare  we  cast  our  pride  away? — 

Dare  we  tread  where  Lincoln  trod  I 
All  the  Future  hy  this  day 

Waits  to  judge  us  and  our  God! 

Set  the  struggling  peoples  free: 

Crown  with  Law  their  Liberty ! 

Proud  with  an  immortal  pride 
Kneel  we  at  our  sister's  side! 

Britain,  kneel! 

Kneel,  imperial  Commonweal! 

Alfred  Noyes. 

3  B  2 


THE  NEW  ZOO. 


Returning  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  mood  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  I  was  so  profound! v 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  transformation  that  had  in  the 
meantime  come  over  the  place,  that  I  sought  such  explanation 
as  seemed  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  dift’er- 
ence  between  the  Old  Zoo  and  the  New.  And,  seeking,  I  found 
it.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  change  were  to  be  seen 
on  every  side — in  the  more  spacious  cages,  wider  vistas,  better- 
kept  paths,  and  a  general  aspect  of  progress  and  prosperity  long 
absent  from  an  institution  for  which,  ever  since  my  early  visits 
in  a  perambulator,  I  have  entertained  an  abiding  affection.  But 
their  explanation  had  to  be  sought,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes, 
in  the  deus  ex  machina,  in  the  new'  regime,  which  differs  from 
the  old  far  more  at  Regent’s  Park  than  at  Stamboul.  Fortunately 
the  machinery  of  government  is  now  housed  in  a  fine  building 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Sloth  House,  so  that  investiga¬ 
tion  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  No  wonder  there  are  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Gardens.  In  place  of  the  old  confusion,  which 
entailed  woeful  wastage  of  machinery,  a  kind  of  administrative 
House  that  Jack  Built,  in  which  much  was  everybody’s  business 
and  therefore  nobody’s,  there  is  now  an  entirely  reconstructed 
system  of  control.  The  Secretary,  that  is  to  say.  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  is  over  all,  directly  responsible  to  the  Council,  which 
has  a  very  able  and  zealous  President  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  no  longer  installed  a  mile  or  more  away,  in 
Hanover  Square,  but  resides  on  the  premises,  and  is  therefore 
in  unbroken  touch  with  the  Gardens.  Pmder,  and  directly 
responsible  to,  him  are  two  Curators,  one  of  mammals  and  the 
other  of  birds,  and  there  will  shortly  be  a  third,  of  amphibians 
and  reptiles.  Under  these,  again,  come  two  series  of  Head 
Keepers,  each  in  charge  of  a  well-defined  group  of  beasts  or  birds, 
each  subject  to  blame,  but  also  entitled  to  kudos,  a  dual  incentive 
to  hard  work  which  w’as  wholly  lacking  under  the  old  order  and 
which  is  now  found  to  w'ork  admirably.  It  may,  in  passing, 
be  mentioned,  for  the  information  of  visitors  in  search  of  reliable 
information,  that  these  Head  Keepers  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  a  gold  badge  on  the  hat.  Under  them,  again,  are  Assistant 
Keepers,  and  all  these  officials  work  together  as  one  harmonious 
whole,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  which  some  of 
us  can  recall  without  difficulty  from  the  memories  of  other  days. 
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As  a  result  of  this  new  control,  we  have  the  evidences  of 
success  on  all  sides,  not  merely  in  the  condition  and  housing  of 
the  animals,  but  also  in  the  higher  birth-rate,  lower  death-rate, 
and  increase  in  the  number  of  both  fellows  and  visitors  to  the 
Gardens.  This  popular  aspect  of  the  Zoo  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  Council,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  institution  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  popular  support  for  its  finances,  and,  in 
the  second,  it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  challenged  by  carping 
critics  to  justify  its  existence  and  to  warrant  the  many  favours 
extended  to  it  by  successive  Commissioners  of  Works.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  although  the  collection  is  the  property  of 
a  private  scientific  society,  it  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  certain 
privileges  which  some  would  gladly  see  curtailed  as  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  its  acquisition  by  the  nation.  Fortunately,  even  apart 
from  various  scientific  and  educational  services  which  are  referred 
to  below,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  decline  in  its  popularity,  and, 
thanks  to  the  new  communications  established  by  a  motor- 
omnibus,  which  makes  the  journey  from  Oxford  Circus  twice  in 
every  hour,  and  to  an  installation  of  bath-chairs  at  reasonable 
charges  in  the  grounds,  the  Zoo  bids  fair  to  be  more  popular 
than  ever  this  year  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  patrons,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Coronation  season  may  establish 
a  new  record  at  the  turnstiles  and  touch  the  coveted  total  of  a 
million,  so  nearly  reached  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  lent  his  famous  collection  of  Indian  animals, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  916,000  passed  the  gates. 

Before  dealing  with  the  more  obvious  improvements  in  the 
grounds,  I  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  solid  scientific  work 
of  which  the  visiting  public,  which  comes  merely  to  throw  buns 
to  the  bears  and  nuts  to  the  monkeys,  to  tremble  w’hen  the  lions 
roar,  and  to  shiver  in  front  of  the  cobra  and  the  krait,  knows 
nothing.  I  lately  saw  an  appreciative  audience  of  elementary 
school  teachers  enjoying  one  of  Mr.  Bonhote’s  free  lectures  in 
elementary  morphology,  illustrated  at  first  by  lantern  slides,  and 
subsequently  by  a  tour  of  the  Gardens,  with  living  models  handy 
to  support  his  arguments.  Here  alone  is  an  admirable  innova¬ 
tion  much  appreciated  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
sufficient  of  itself  to  silence  those  who  cavil  at  the  Zoo  as  a 
mere  menagerie  where  yokels  can  gape  at  living  wonders  or  ride 
on  elephants  and  camels.  Further,  a  spacious  and  modernly- 
equipped  pathological  laboratory  has  been  erected  on  the  roof  of 
the  reptile  house,  a  legitimate  economy  of  space  which,  while 
it  does  not  disfigure  the  scene  with  an  unsightly  sky-scraper, 
leaves  other  ground-space  free  for  material  that  more  directly 
appeals  to  the  visitor.  Systematic  post-mortem  examination  is 
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now  held  on  every  creature  that  dies  in  the  Gardens,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  veterinary  attendance,  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
has,  I  understand,  been  concluded  with  the  Veterinary  College 
at  Camden  Town,  whereby  two  of  the  staff  are  nominated 
honorary  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  Zoo,  while  a  paid  assistant 
visits  the  collection  daily,  making  his  rounds  like  the  house- 
surgeon  in  a  hospital,  and  reporting  urgent  cases  to  his  seniors. 

I  could,  were  space  available,  enumerate  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  behind  the  scenes,  such  as  a  better  scheme  of  sanitation 
and  feeding,  and  a  new'  system  of  isolating  new  arrivals  and 
other  doubtful  cases  in  a  w'ell-lighted  and  adequately  ventilated 
sanatorium,  w'hile  even  in  the  stores  department  I  noticed  a  very 
satisfactory  change.  In  place  of  the  old  grain  bins,  with  their 
inevitable  risk  of  stale  corn  accumulating  at  the  bottom  and 
tainting  all  the  rest,  the  grain  is  now  stored  on  an  upper  floor, 
with  shafts  running  through  to  the  room  below',  as  in  Canadian 
grain-elevators,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  material 
is  utilised  before  losing  its  freshness. 

Of  more  general  interest,  how'ever,  are  those  reforms  which 
visitors  have  abundant  opportunity  of  appreciating.  Thanks  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Commissioners,  there  have  been  two  new 
extensions  of  area,  a  concession  formerly  regarded  as  beyond  the 
Society’s  w'ildest  dreams.  In  the  chief  of  these,  just  beyond 
the  main  entrance,  which  has  been  vastly  improved,  as  well  as 
brightened  in  the  summer  months  by  a  crescent  array  of  gaudy 
parrots  and  cockatoos,  is  the  new  playground  for  the  Polar  bears. 
Here,  with  greater  space  of  rock  and  water,  these  Arctic  parents 
may,  it  is  fervently  hoped,  eventually  rear  a  family  and  thereby 
fulfil  expectations  too  often  thwarted. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Gardens,  there  are 
many  evidences  of  an  intelligent  ambition  to  improve  on  the 
obsolete  arrangement  that  satisfied  an  earlier  generation.  The 
old  plan  w'as,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  result,  to  dump  down  any 
sort  of  building  wherever  there  w'as  available  space,  without 
regard  for  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  grouping.  The  new  idea 
is  to  beautify  the  Gardens  w'ith  wide  vistas,  mapping  out  the 
centre  on  the  American  plan,  with  straight  and  regular  con¬ 
verging  avenues,  and  relegating  the  more  picturesque  irregularities 
to  the  fringe  of  the  Park.  Such  changes  in  the  landscape  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  slow,  for  they  cost  money,  of  which  the 
Society  has  not  a  superabundance.  Gradually,  however,  the 
ground-plan  is  undergoing  changes  that  will,  when  completed, 
add  immeasurably  to  the  beauty  of  the  Gardens.  When,  for 
instance,  some  old  sheds  near  the  monkey  house  have  been  re¬ 
moved  this  spring,  a  long  and  pleasant  prospect  will  be  opened 
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up  for  those  who  stand  on  the  little  terrace  over  the  new  play¬ 
ground  of  the  Polar  bears.  Their  old  quarters  have  been 
enlarged  to  form  a  crescent-shaped  den  for  bears  of  other  hue, 
and  the  corresj^wnding  bear-den  on  the  other  side  of  the  old 
terrace  has  been  similarly  treated.  I  would  gladly  see  that  old 
terrace,  with  the  dark  and  stuffy  hyena-  and  bear-dens  under¬ 
neath,  likewise  swept  away,  for  they  break  up  the  very  centre 
of  the  Zoo  in  most  inartistic  fashion.  It  is  true  that  this  land¬ 
mark  is  among  my  earliest  memories  of  the  Zoo,  and  many  others 
doubtless  feel  strong  reluctance  to  see  it  done  away  with. 
Sentiment,  however,  though  not  wholly  to  be  ignored,  should,  in 
these  problems  of  reconstruction,  be  wedded  to  progress,  and  these 
dark  and  dirty  dens  would  not  long  be  missed.  Among  the 
minor  improvements  noticeable  on  casual  inspection,  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  tarring  of  the  surface  of  many  of  the  paths, 
particularly  some,  like  that  which  leads  past  the  pelicans,  on 
which  the  visitor  may  now  walk  dryshod  where,  when  I  last 
visited  the  place,  he  had  to  wallow  in  a  morass.  This  may  seem 
a  trifling  improvement,  but,  apart  from  the  greater  convenience 
to  visitors,  it  means  a  drier  and  more  wholesome  atmosphere  for 
the  inmates  and  their  keepers. 

Coming  now  to  the  many  improvements  in  the  cages  them¬ 
selves,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  very  important  alteration  in  the 
housing  of  the  larger  vultures  and  eagles.  In  addition  to  a  more 
effectual  system  of  heating  for  such  as  need  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
conventional  rockery,  formerly  regarded  as  essential  provision  of 
artificial  eyries  for  these  fallen  monarchs  of  the  air,  is  now  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  If  I  remember  right — it  must  be  more 
than  two  years  since  I  was  there — the  Berlin  Thiergarten  makes 
a  strong  feature  of  these  rocky  perches  for  the  larger  raptorial 
fowl,  and,  with  all  respect  to  German  judgment,  more  often  than 
not  infallible  in  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  animals  in 
captivity,  the  system  is  radically  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  such 
rockwork  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  these  birds  of 
prey  are  not  only  filthy  in  their  habits,  but  also  peculiarly  subject 
to  vermin.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  this  more  obvious  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  undeniable  that  these  masses  of  rock  occupy  valuable 
space.  What  these  naturally  active  birds  need  to  keep  them  in 
condition  is  exercise,  room  in  which  to  flap  heavily  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  rocks,  instead  of  affording  the  needed  opportunity, 
are  a  direct  encouragement  to  laziness  and  brooding,  a  babit 
fatal  to  the  health  of  these  creatures  in  captivity.  Already,  in 
their  more  open  cages,  they  are  twice  the  birds  I  remember 
them,  as  they  sat  sullenly  on  their  pinchbeck  crags  and  glowered 
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at  the  crowd.  A  similar  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  owls.  In  the  old  days,  thanks 
to  a  wholly  erroneous  appreciation  of  their  natural  requirements 
these  were  doomed  to  sit  in  perpetual  darkness.  They  now  enjoy 
the  choice  of  daylight  whenever  they  prefer  it,  a  privilege  of 
which  none  but  the  baru‘Owls  hesitate  to  avail  themselves. 

Cleanliness,  space  and  ventilation  are  the  keynotes  of  the  New 
Zoo.  What  first  and  most  impresses  foreigners  from  all  other 
lands  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  dens  and  cages,  a  result  not 
achieved  without  incessant  application  of  soap  and  water,  com¬ 
bined  with  unremitting  attention  to  wholesome  feeding.  There 
is  about  the  Zoo  of  to-day  an  altogether  more  open-air  sense,  a 
Bronx  touch  which,  after  long  absence,  was  new  to  me.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  tigers  may  be  seen  taking  their  outdoor  constitutional,  even 
on  the  raw  mornings  of  March,  and  the  Lion  House  is  now  fitted 
with  bridge-tunnels,  leading  from  the  indoor  cages  to  the  outside 
dens,  which  give  the  individual  occupant  unrestricted  access  to 
fresh  air  whenever  so  inclined.  The  wolves  and  foxes  in  the 
neighbouring  range  of  cages  are  also  the  better  for  their  wire- 
covered  outdoor  playgrounds,  with  their  southern  asix?ct,  and  the 
deer  and  oxen  in  the  same  corner  of  the  Gardens  likewise  enjoy 
greater  space  and  liberty.  Indeed,  I  noticed  a  little  family  of 
shaggy  bison  at  gaze  on  a  rising  knoll  that  brought  back  a  fleeting 
memory  of  Bronx. 

One  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  the  new'  spirit  of 
ambition  which  has  invaded  the  Council,  we  shall  even  see  a 
Fish  House  worthy  of  the  name.  An  adequate  aquarium  should 
not,  for  all  the  difficulties  attending  its  upkeep,  be  beyond  the 
achievement  of  the  present  Secretary  and  his  colleagues.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  more  than  satisfactory  to  see  the  legend  “Fish  House,” 
for  so  many  years  the  ridicule  of  foreigners,  removed  from  the 
familiar  building  which  faces  the  central  lawn,  and  in  its  place 
that  of  “Diving-Birds’  House,”  indicating  what  has  for  so  long 
been  the  one  attractive  feature.  This  is  the  more  justified  as 
the  penguins  and  cormorants  now  have  a  central,  well-lighted 
tank  in  which  to  perform  their  sensational  turn  wdth  living  prey, 
to  the  delight  of  crowds  watching  them  on  both  sides  of  their 
bath.  The  few  fish,  mostly  perch  and  orfe,  still  to  be  found  in 
the  tanks  are,  if  anything,  in  better  condition  than  they  used  to 
be,  but  I  fear  that  much  w'ater  will  run  under  the  bridges  before 
we  have  any  attempt  at  a  really  good  aquarium,  for,  apart  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  attending  such  a  project,  fishes  are 
seemingly,  of  all  classes  of  animals,  those  in  which  the  sight¬ 
seeing  public  takes  least  interest. 

With  its  general  rearrangement,  then,  with  more  determined 
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effort  in  securing  space,  freedom  and  fresh  air,  with  improved 
methods  of  feeding  and  sanitation,  with  various  economies  in  the 
administration,  no  wonder  that  the  Zoo  has  taken  a  new'  lease 
of  life.  It  is  still  far  from  perfect.  Even  I  could  indicate  several 
defects,  and  would  do  so  were  it  not  apparent  that  their  survival 
i?  merely  the  result  of  shortage  of  funds ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  skilled  eyes  of  the  Secretary  and  those  who  work  with  him 
are  awake  to  an  even  wider  margin  for  further  improvement. 
But  if  it  is  not  yet  the  best  that  can  be  done,  it  is  at  any  rate 
immeasurably,  incredibly  better  than  when  I  last  saw  it.  There 
need  no  longer  be  any  false  modesty  about  showing  it  to  foreigners 
learned  in  such  matters.  Time  was  when  our  neighbours  from 
east  and  west,  though  outwardly  polite,  privately  pitied  our  ideals 
as  compared  with  their  own  achievement.  The  French 
menageries,  in  both  Paris  and  Marseilles,  are,  alas!  fallen  from 
their  high  estate.  The  Berlin  Garden,  though  it  has  many 
admirable  features,  is,  on  the  whole  I  think,  inferior  to  ours, 
though  the  private  establishment  kept  by  Hagenbeck  at  Stel- 
lingen  still  reaches  a  standard  of  perfection  that  is  the  envy  of 
all.  There  remain  for  comparison  the  American  “animal  parks,” 
long  held  up  to  us  as  the  high-water  mark  of  success.  Well,  I 
know  Bronx  and  Washington,  and  even  the  Golden  Gates. 
Bronx  alone  is  still,  perhaps,  a  little  in  front  of  us,  though  chiefly, 

I  think,  in  the  matter  of  space,  of  which  such  advantage  has 
been  taken  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hornaday,  supported  by  the 
generosity  of  millionaires. 

The  New  Zoo  cannot,  and  does  not,  claim  to  be  perfect.  The 
climate  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  is  such  as  to  tax  the 
Utmost  resources  of  science  in  preserving  the  life  and  health  of 
delicate  creatures  from  the  tropics.  Not  such  is  the  climate  of 
Greece,  where,  in  the  little  Zoo  on  the  shore  outside  Athens,  I 
have  seen  a  handful  of  beasts  and  birds  in  finer  fettle  than  any¬ 
where  else  behind  bars.  Not  such  is  the  climate  of  Cairo,  where 
Captain  Flow'er,  whom,  of  all  in  the  position,  I  envy  most,  has 
a  delightful  task  in  collecting  an  assemblage  of  animals  mostly 
breathing  their  native  air.  Yet  our  own  Zoo  has  overcome  many 
obstacles,  climatic  and  otherwise,  and  the  result  is  something  of 
a  triumph.  There  was  once  a  pious  Brahmin  w'ho  told  Alexander 
the  Great  that  those  animals  were  wdsest  which  kept  furthest 
from  man,  but,  thanks  to  good  management  at  Eegent’s  Park, 
it  is  now'  possible  to  see  some  of  the  most  timid  bearing  the 
scrutiny  of  crow'ds  unmoved. 


F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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In  a  sardonic  pamphlet  on  The  Neutralisation  of  Europe  an  Austrian 
publicist  named  Kleim  professes  to  point  the  way  to  universal, 
lasting  peace.  The  Great  Powers,  is  his  suggestion,  should  appW 
to  their  unruly  selves  the  pacific  principles  which  they  have  success¬ 
fully  imposed  on  certain  weaker  brethren.  They  should  neutralise 
one  another.  The  States  which  proclaim  most  convincingly  their 
contentment  with  the  status  quo  should  demand  neutralisation  first 
of  all.  The  Neutralisation  of  Europe  is,  naturally,  meant  for  a 
dialectical  jest,  but  it  is  a  jest  not  without  earnestness.  Practical 
neutralisation  seems  the  natural  refuge  of  a  Power  which  has  lost 
faith  in  the  protective  guarantees  promised  by  its  own  diplomatic 
group,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  strong  reasons  for  not 
formally  abandoning  its  nominal  allies.  By  making  cross-agree¬ 
ments  such  a  Power  may  renounce  its  position  as  a  possible  partici¬ 
pant  in  European  conflicts,  without  suffering  any  blow  to  its  dignity 
and  without  accepting  any  limitation  of  its  freedom  of  action  in  extra- 
European  affairs.  The  neutralised  State  may  even  gain  in  prestige. 
That,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  inner  significance  of  Potsdam  as 
regards  one  of  the  negotiants,  which,  needless  to  say,  was  not 
vigorous  and  self-confident  Germany.  At  present  Germans  imagine 
the  gain  was  all  their  own.  The  historian  will  probably  find  that  the 
greater  gainer  was  Russia,  inasmuch  as  Russia  felt  much  the  direr 
need  to  come  to  terms.  The  gain  of  Germany  will  be  judged  mainly 
as  a  gain  of  prestige,  as  a  fresh  recognition  of  the  already  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  that  she  can  dictate  to  Europe.  The  gain  of  Russia  seems 
rather  to  be  something  real  and  new,  something  recognised  as  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  Tsar’s  Empire. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  Germans  nor  Russians  yet  see 
things  in  this  light.  The  German  native  Press,  being  extremely 
incompetent  in  foreign  questions,  except  when  tutored  by  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  has  merely  rejoiced  somewhat  clumsily  over  the  disruption 
of  the  Triple  Entente — a  success  from  which  obviously  Germany 
alone  gains.  That  the  profits  reaped  by  Russia  are  at  least  equally 
great  is  realised  only  by  those  who  have  competently  measured  the 
respective  momenta  of  the  two  Powers  towards  reconciliation.  Such 
measurement  implies  a  good  knowledge  of  Russian  as  well  as  of 
German  political  tendencies.  Experts  who  are  thus  equipped  under¬ 
stand  that  the  impulse  of  Russia,  towards  Germany  was  very  much 
stronger  than  the  impulse  of  Germany  towards  Russia.  Germany 
had  undoubtedly  strong  motives  for  wanting  an  agreement,  but 
she  had  no  absolute  need.  The  continued  solidarity  of  the  Triple 
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Entente  might  have  threatened  seriously  her  interests,  but  it  could 
not  have  imperilled  her  safety.  That  Russia,  however,  should  return 
to  Gennany  was  predetermined  years  ago.  From  friction  with  Ger¬ 
many  she  had  gained  nothing,  and  she  risked  all  along  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  an  annihilating  blow.  To  forswear  an  European  policy  for 
a  generation  was  a  remedy  long  ago  prescribed  by  clear-sighted 
Russians;  and  that  is  what  Russia  seems  to  have  been  doing.  The 
whole  multitude  of  the  Empire’s  misfortunes  during  the  past  hundred 
years  may  be  traced  to  a  fatal  lack  of  correlation  between  internal 
exigencies  and  external  enterprises;  and  if,  as  seems  likely,  the 
acceptance  of  neutralisation  at  Potsdam  establishes  harmony  here, 
the  November  meeting  between  Tsar  and  Kaiser  is  likely  to  be 
appraised  not  as  a  Russian  surrender,  but  as  the  most  statesmanlike 
step  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  II. 

Like  Germans,  Russians  do  not  yet  see  events  in  this  way,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  there  is  by  no  means  universal  rejoicing.  That  is 
explained  by  the  invariable  contrary  trend  of  Russian  society  and 
of  the  Russian  Government — a  fact  which  always  figures  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  rationale  of  Russia’s  diplomacy.  Germans  have  a 
happier  solidarity  with  their  government  in  foreign  matters;  and  this, 
though  often’ due  to  lack  of  a  proper  critical  spirit,  leads  to  a  general 
rejoicing  on  the  attainment  of  national  aims  which  is  never  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Germany’s  eastern  neighbour.  In  Germany  the  history 
of  the  detachment  of  Russia  from  the  Triple  Entente  is  the  history 
of  such  a  national  aim.  It  is  recognised  that  there  is  no  natural 
conflict  of  interests  between  the  two  Empires.  Wilhelmstrasse  has 
never  failed  to  keep  that  fact  before  the  national  mind.  Even  in 
times  of  serious  quarrels,  like  that  caused  by  the  Bosnian  annexa¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  remembered.  For  twenty  years  past  official  German 
newspapers  have  explained  almost  daily  that  the  relations  of  the 
two  States  were  solidified  by  secular  dynastic,  and  traditional 
interests,  and  therefore  far  beyond  endangerment  by  diplomatic  com¬ 
binations  made  for  secondary  and  temporary  ends  such  as  are,  it 
was  hinted,  the  Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  And  this 
was  not  merely  an  official  assurance.  The  small  group  of  unofficial 
experts  who  competently  judge  the  Empire’s  outer  relations  con¬ 
stantly  condemned  the  Foreign  Office,  not  for  being  too  friendly  to 
Russia,  but  for  not  being  friendly  enough.  It  was  the  Government’s 
duty,  preached  these,  to  renew  the  Bismarckian  treaty  relations 
which  were  mistakenly  allowed  to  lapse  under  Bismarck’s  immediate 
successor.  This  propaganda  was  founded  plausibly  enough,  because 
to  the  breach  with  Russia  w’ere  rightly  ascribed  both  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  and  its  later  complement,  the  much-advertised 
Eduardsche  Politik ;  and  the  cure  of  this  latter  plague  obviously 
required  the  removal  of  its  cause.  The  intensity  with  which  Ger¬ 
many  pursued  the  aim  of  a  rapprochemenl  with  Russia  at  first  sight 
does  not  seem  consistent  with  her  unconcealed  contempt  for  the 
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combatant  power  of  Russia  and  Russia’s  friends.  But  Germany’s 
dread  of  the  Entente  did  not  result  from  military  considerations 
because  Germany’s  intention  has  never  been  to  provoke  a  war  of 
conquest  in  Europe.  From  this,  however  great  her  military  suc¬ 
cesses,  she  has  nothing  to  gain.  British  alarmism  here,  as  always, 
has  amusingly  persisted  on  a  false  track.  Politically  and  territorially, 
Germany  is  still,  in  the  Bismarckian  sense,  “saturated”;  there  is 
no  class  which  would  welcome  the  addition  of  non-German  popula¬ 
tion  from  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  or  Poland;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  universal  conviction  that  in  Europe  (at  least,  as  long  as 
Austria-Hungary  holds  together)  the  Empire  has  nothing  more  to 
gain.  The  military  helplessness  of  the  Triple  Entente  was  no  con¬ 
solation  to  Germans,  because  their  real  national  interests  are  not 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  realised  by  military  superiority  alone. 
What  Germany  feared,  what  impelled  her  therefore  to  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  Entente  by  detaching  Russia  was  passive,  unoffend¬ 
ing  opposition,  which  could  not  be  resented  with  ultimatums — that  is, 
opposition  to  her  legitimate  designs  in  Asia  Minor,  to  her  trade 
development  in  Persia,  to  a  possible  Russo-British  combination 
against  her  in  China,  and  to  economic  obstruction  everywhere.  The 
Entente  as  a  military  instrument  has  never  been  regarded  with  dread, 
for  Germans  clearly  saw  that  in  their  weakening  Eastern  and  Western 
neighbours  they  had  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  England, 
and  promise  of  compensation  for  any  losses  suffered  at  sea  through 
England’s  naval  superiority.  But  they  feared,  none  the  less,  the 
Entente  as  nucleus  of  an  universal  passive  anti-Gemian  conspiracy, 
the  completion  of  which  King  Edward,  so  they  held,  pursued  as  his 
life-work.  This  dread  has  been  operating  for  years  in  favour  of  an 
understanding  with  St.  Petersburg.  Kihil  per  saltuni  is  true  even 
in  diplomacy,  and  the  Potsdam  agreement  was  born  long  before  the 
meeting  at  Potsdam  was  planned ;  or  if  the  issue  had  not  been 
an  agreement,  it  might  have  been  something  worse.  It  is 
already  nine  months  since  I  predicted  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
that  increasing  apprehensions  would  impel  Germany  to  destroy  the 
Entente  either  by  a  general  war  or  by  the  peaceful  means  of  detach¬ 
ing  Russia.  From  this  it  may  be  argued  that  how'ever  unpleasant  for 
England  the  perspective  opened  at  Potsdam,  the  understanding  with 
Russia  has  delivered  Germany  from  the  impulse  to  assert  herself 
against  the  Entente  by  force  of  arms. 

Germans  saw  that  the  Entente  was  losing  daily  in  coherency,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  three  Powers  concerned,  France  alone 
remained  a  stable  factor.  The  attitude  of  Paris  to  Berlin  has  not 
materially  altered  during  the  last  few  y'ears ;  but  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  their  relations  to  Germany,  were  pulling  in  diametrically 
opposite  ways.  The  Russian  trend  towards  Berlin  has  been  marked 
ever  since  the  vanity  of  the  opposite  course  was  proven  in  ^larch, 
1909.  As  I  shall  show,  it  was  a  common  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Russian  Press.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Germans  England  seemed 
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to  show  increasing  distrust  and  hostility.  The  Unionist  agita¬ 
tion  during  the  “German  Election”  of  January,  1910,  seriously 
prejudiced  against  us  the  German  public,  all  the  more  so  because 
even  before  this  agitation  they  had  found  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  provocative  and  inconsiderate  enough.  To  Germany 
the  accession  of  England  to  the  Dual  Alliance  was  itself  a  cause  of 
offence.  The  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  were  supposed  to  exist  for 
purely  Continental  affairs,  in  which,  since  the  quarrel  over  the 
duchies,  England  had  made  no  attempt  to  meddle.  It  was  a  supposed 
inviolable  law,  as  w'ell  as  an  English  boast,  that  the  British  Empire 
stood  outside  the  Continental  system.  The  Continental  system 
effectively  kept  the  peace,  and  the  quarrels  of  its  members  with 
England  were  the  concern  of  the  quarrellers  alone.  It  was  England, 
say  Geimans,  which  disturbed  this  satisfactory  state.  Without  even 
the  excuse  of  a  concrete  difference  with  Germany,  she  attached  her¬ 
self  to  an  alliance  which  had  been  formed  to  frustrate  German 
policy  generally,  without  regard  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose.  True,  the  British  Government  never  charac¬ 
terised  the  Entente  in  this  way,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  fight  shy  of 
the  very  word  Entente;  but  M.  Pichon  and  M.  Izvolsky  were  less 
cautious.  The  failure  of  the  Entente  to  fulfil  its  promise  did  not 
console  Germans,  who  judged  by  intentions  and  not  by  results.  For 
years  the  literature  of  England’s  Einkreisung  schemes  flooded 
German  bookshops  and  influenced  the  reading  public  in  the  direction 
which  was  desired,  so  that  while  in  England  there  were  occasional 
lulls  in  the  anti-German  agitation,  here  the  distrust  of  England  has 
grown  greater  from  day  to  day  without  any  break.  The  attempt 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  lay  down  publicly  a  standard  of  inferiority  for 
the  German  Fleet  w’as  a  last  fatal  blow  to  good  relations.  This 
unlucky  enteqirise  showed  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  German 
mind,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  justify  the  cruellest  interpretations 
of  the  Foreign  INIinister’s  saying  that  “  It  is  not  our  business  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  foreign  countries.”  Only  three  days  before 
this  speech  was  made  (March  29th,  1909)  Germany  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Triple  Entente  a  blow'  from  which  it  has  never  recovered, 
and  she  had  proved  that  no  Power  in  Europe  has  sufficient  faith  in 
itself  to  stand  against  her.  That  England  chose  such  a  moment 
publicly  to  suggest  to  Germany  a  humiliating  compact  which  no 
third-class  Power  would  sign  showed  a  lack  of  grasp  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  of  the  European  situation.  But  the  damage  lay  not  here, 
but  in  the  colour  lent  to  the  German  prejudice  that  the  Entente 
followed  aggressive  aims,  the  realisation  of  which  required  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Germany’s  fleet.  Certain  it  is  that  the  incident  helped 
the  salutary  anti-English  education  of  the  German  public,  and  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  coming  remedy.  In  measure  as  England  and 
Germany  moved,  or  were  driven  by  the  mistakes  of  statesmen,  apart, 
Germany  moved  towards  liussia,  and  reciprocity  from  Russia  w'as 
soon  all  that  w'as  needed  to  bring  about  the  negotiations  of  Potsdam. 
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St.  Petersburg,  however,  not  only  reciprocated,  but  in  its  ardour 
for  a  rapproche7nent  far  outstripped  Berlin.  Berlin  merely  wanted 
the  rapprochement;  St.  Petersburg  needed  it.  The  obscurity  which 
veils  from  outsiders  the  springs  of  Russian  internal  and  foreign 
policy  kept  this  fact  pretty  successfully  from  the  British  public  and 
Press,  and  our  Foreign  Office,  as  usual,  seems  to  have  had  no 
inkling  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Yet  tbe  Russian  reaction 
against  the  Entente  had  not  only  been  going  on  for  years,  but  it 
began  the  moment  the  Entente  was  made.  The  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  as  a  settlement  of  old  disputes  was  fairly  well  received 
in  Russia,  but  its  corollary,  the  Entente  as  an  instrument  for  future 
common  action,  was  from  the  first  subjected  to  attack.  The  Foreign 
Office  and  M.  Izvolsky  favoured  it.  But  neither  the  Court  nor  the 
Government,  as  distinct  from  the  Foreign  Office — Russian  depart¬ 
ments  never  act  harmoniously — had  a  definite  official  attitude  to 
it.  While  optimistic  England  had  quite  forgotten  that  we  had  ever 
had  trouble  with  Russia,  and  imagined  that  we  could  never  have 
it  again,  there  were  official  Russians  with  excellent  Reasons  for 
remembering  the  ancient  feud;  and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  depart¬ 
mental  co-ordination,  there  was  no  one  to  prevent  them  saying  their 
say.  Thus  when  the  Entente  was  at  its  high-water  mark,  Russian 
soldiers  were  compiling  a  delightfully  frank  Official  History  of  the 
War  with  Japan,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  Entente  friend  were 
characterised  thus : 

"England,  as  the  ally  of  Japan,  was  our  arch-enemy.  Py  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Japan,  she  gave  the  latter  both  moral  and  material  support,  and 
covered  her  in  a  way  without  which  the  Japanese  would  hardly  have  nerved 
themselves  to  their  desperate  and  vigorous  action.  .  .  .  During  the  war  this 
showed  itself  in  a  whole  series  of  events,  which  ended  with  the  famous  Hull 
incident ;  it  showed  the  animosity  of  the  English  Government,  English  public 
opinion,  and  the  English  Press.  .  .  .  Germany  and  her  monarch  remained 
true  to  the  traditions  which  have  united  from  of  old  the  houses  of  Romanoff 
and  Hohenzollern.”  1 

That  passage  represents  the  sentiments  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  and  of 
the  dominant  reactionaries,  who  might  have  forgiven  England  the 
defeats  inflicted  by  her  ally,  but  have  never  forgiven  the  humilia¬ 
tions  and  terrors  caused  by  the  consequent  revolution.  That  the 
Entente  was  extremely  popular  in  progressive  circles  added  to  its 
offence  at  Court.  Everyone  who  closely  folio w'ed  Russian  politics 
was  aware  of  these  facts,  and  knew  the  conclusion  to  draw.  The 
Czech  deputy  Kramarz  predicted  a  Russo-German  understanding  in 
the  Delegations,  and  had  the  satisfaction  months  afterwards  of  being 
complimented  on  his  foresight  by  Count  d’Aehrenthal.  The  Russian 
newspapers  not  only  foresaw  the  understanding,  but  elaborated  the 
processes  and  tendencies  wffiich  were  bringing  it  about.  The  first 
factor,  the  anti-English  and  Germanophile  attitude  of  the  Court  and 
reactionaries  was  known  to  all.  The  second  factor  was  the  internal 
position,  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  State,  and  the  impossi- 
(1)  Quoted  from  the  German  translation. 
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bility  of  reconciling  civil  war  against  the  non-Russian  races  with 
an  active  foreign  policy  as  member  of  a  European  group.  The  first 
factor  tended  to  drive  Russia  entirely  into  Germany’s  arms,  but  the 
second  factor  made  a  complete  transfer  of  alliance  impossible.  The 
happy  medium  was  neutralisation,  Russia  remaining  nominally  a 
member  of  the  Entente  and  an  ally  of  France,  but  abandoning 
formally  the  pretence  that  she  may  be  used  for  military  action 
against  Germany.  The  desirability  of  such  a  change  was  admitted 
at  the  Foreign  Office  only  when  M.  Sazonoff  succeeded  M.  Izvolsky. 
M.  Sazonoff  has  no  sentimental  affection  for  either  group,  but  he 
has  a  strong  instinct  for  facts;  and  he  realised  at  once  that  while 
a  formal  breach  with  France  and  England  was  impracticable,  Russia’s 
security  demanded  withdrawal  from  a  European  quarrel,  which  daily 
became  more  and  more  merely  Anglo-German  and  outside  the  sphere 
of  Russia’s  Continental  interests.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  was 
therefore  M.  Sazonoff’s  work,  and  not  at  all  the  work  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  which,  indeed,  was  anxious  to  detach  Russia  from 
the  Entente,  but  after  its  experience  with  !M.  Izvolsky  was  not 
inclined  to  take  the  initiative. 

How  the  agreement  w'as  foreseen  in  Russia  may  be  judged  by 
referring  to  the  native  Press.  Six  weeks  before  the  Potsdam 
meeting,  a  Moscow  newspaper  referred  to  rumours  that  “our  ruling 
spheres,  exhausted  by  the  unequal  diplomatic  struggle  with  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  have  resolved  to  go  to  Canossa,  and  abandon  the  policy 
of  intimacy  with  England.’’^  The  comment  was  added:  “Without 
doubt,  these  rumours  have  a  considerable  foundation.  The  cause 
is  that  our  reactionary  circles  have  long  past  been  carrying  on  a 
systematic  campaign  for  a  breach  with  England  and  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  intimate  agreement  with  Germany.’’  That  the  intrigue 
would  not  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  a  Russo-German  Alliance 
was  also  foreseen:  “Whoever  is  appointed  M.  Izvolsky’s  successor, 
a  return  to  the  days  of  the  Dreikaiserbund  is  impossible,  because 
.  .  .  Germany  has  since  then  grown  politically  and  economically  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  has  now  no  need  of  us.’’  In  this  forecast 
the  Germanophile  tendencies  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  are  given  most 
prominence ;  but  Russians  who  knew  M.  Sazonoff  personally 
explained  that  the  new  Minister  had  weightier  motives  than  this 
for  effecting  the  neutralising  of  the  Empire.  M.  Alexander 
Briantchaninoff  says  that  M.  Sazonoff’s  refusal  to  label  himself 
“  pro-German  ’’  or  “  anti-German  ’’  when  indiscreetly  asked  to  do 
so  by  a  Novoye  Vremya  interviewer,  was  due  to : 

“His  conviction  that  after  the  humiliations  and  diplomatic  mistakes  of  the 
past  four  years,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  taking  up  a  position  in  either 
of  the  contending  armies.  We  cannot  take  up  such  a  position  because  to  do 
so  means  not  only  profits,  but  also  a  recognition  of  certain  obligations.  As  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  Annexation  affair,  a  government  of  social  distrust  cannot 
take  such  obligations  on  its  shoulders.  Russian  diplomacy  cannot  rely  upon 
the  Army  when  the  Army  is  needed.  That  is  not  because  the  Army  is  not 

(1)  Russkoe  Slovo,  September  26th. 
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ready.  As  a  fact,  it  is  readier  to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  past  forty  years.  But  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  Army  because 
in  internal  affairs  war  is  being  waged  upon  society  and  upon  the  frontier  races 
As  long  as  this  internal  course  is  held,  so  long  will  our  diplomacy  be  helpless- 
and  condemned  to  veer  and  change  its  course,  but  never  to  act.”l 

Such  considerations — the  particular  view  cited  is  that  of  a 
moderate  Eussian  reformer — are  familiar  to  Germans,  and  are  the 
just  cause  of  their  somewhat  irritating  self-confidence.  But  they 
explain  at  the  same  time  why  Eussia  must  be  regarded  as  a  large 
profiler  from  Potsdam.  Eussia  as  a  whole  gains  security  against 
war,  for  which  it  knows  itself  unfitted;  and  the  restored  autocracy 
gains  what  it  values  more  than  peace — impunity  in  the  Nationalist 
adventures  and  anti-social  excesses  in  which  it  is  now  up  to  the  neck. 
Germany  gains  only  an  unessential  seal  to  an  already  ancient 
document,  which  proclaims  her  unchallenged  mastery  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  exercise  of  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  only  two  years  ago 
quite  seriously  promised  to  prevent  by  force  of  arms.  As  a  land 
Power,  she  sees  her  domination  beyond  challenge.  Wedged  between 
two  failing  Powers,  one  in  graceful  decline,  the  other  in  inglorious 
corruption,  imposing  by  virtue  of  her  w’ell-drilled  land  and  sea  forces 
and  by  the  military  subordination  of  her  administration,  she  is 
acclaimed  as  irresistible,  not  only  by  sympathisers,  but  also  by  those 
who  have  vainly  devoted  their  lives  to  combating  her  influence. 
Even  the  Czech  leader,  Kramarz,  brings  such  a  reluctant  tribute,  and, 
throwing  overboard  his  life-long  delusion  of  a  Slavonic  counterpoise, 
admits  that  the  Continent  is  henceforth  at  Germany’s  mercy: 

“German  policy  marches  ahead  with  giant  steps  towards  the  grandiose  aim 
of  the  domination  of  Europe.  Strong,  based  beyond  shaking  upon  internal 
order  and  a  magnificent  army,  Germany  imposes  herself  upon  the  weak,  upon 
Turkey,  for  instance,  and  upon  other  States  whom  I  shall  not  offend  by 
naming.  Through  the  magic  power  of  the  idea  of  monarchical  autocracy,  she 
attracts  all  the  Conservative  elements,  and  the  leading  personalities  of  Russia, 
who  have  been  terrified  by  the  Revolution.  And  she  does  not  forget  to  hold 
out  as  a  future  ideal  the  approximation  of  all  the  Conservative  Powers. 
Through  gratitude  for  an  entirely  needless  support  in  a  danger  to  a  large 
extent  imaginary,  she  holds  us  (Austria-Hungary)  under  her  spell,  while  she 
goes  forward  towards  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  even  of  those  Germans  who 
were  laughed  at  as  dreamers.  Beside  herself,  she  sees  only  fearful,  terrified 
souls,  ideal-less  organisms ;  and  she  finds  herself  in  a  position  which  is  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable,  and  which  she  will  thoroughly  turn  to  profit.”  2 

Obviously,  such  characterisations  of  Germany  apply  to  her  only  in 
her  Continental  relations.  The  epithet,  “fearful,  terrified  soul,” 
may  apply  to  France  and  Eussia,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  ourselves. 
The  enormous  strength  of  an  England  which  relies  upon  her  own 
unconquerable  naval  resources  is  not  concealed  from  German  critics. 
The  collapse  of  the  Entente  is  indeed  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Nothing  would  please  Germany  better  than  to  decide  a  purely  Anglo- 
German  quarrel  by  confounding  it  in  a  general  European  war.  Since 

(1)  Pskovskaya  Zhiin,  November  10th. 

('z)  Speech  m  the  Austrian  Delegation,  January  30th. 
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that  is  henceforth  impossible,  it  has  become  a  future  German  interest 
to  expand  the  Potsdam  understanding  to  dimensions  from  which 
Russia  has  so  far  shrunk.  The  agreement  marks  only  an  inter¬ 
mediate,  temporarily  satisfactory  stage.  But  just  as  it  does  not  fully 
satisfy  the  Eussian  Court  circles,  which  desire  a  complete  breach 
with  England,  so  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  energetic  German 
propagandists  of  the  Pan-Gerrnan  school,  who  want  a  revival  of  the 
Ruckversicherungsvertrag  or  other  treaty  relation  with  Eussia.  This, 
they  know,  is  impossible  until  some  substitute  money-lender  is  found 
to  replace  France;  and  Germany,  keen  as  she  is  for  Russia’s  friend¬ 
ship,  has  no  wish  for  that  role.  As  an  active  friend  of  Germany, 
even  without  drawing  the  sword,  Eussia  might  affect  British  foreign 
policy  in  ways  very  profitable  for  Berlin.  Russia’s  military  resources, 
if  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Entente  in  Europe,  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  modest  purposes  of  Germany.  The  war  with 
Japan  showed  the  extent  to  which  an  inferior  army,  hampered  by 
bad  generalship,  bad  training,  and  universal  corruption,  may 
nevertheless  compensate  quantitatively  for  qualitative  defects.  To 
Central  .\sia,  Eussia  has  now  two  fines  of  railway  communications; 
and  she  is  about  to  build  a  third.  Will  she  abstain  from  adventure 
in  this  direction  now  that  adventure  in  the  Balkans  is  excluded? 
Germans  answer  in  the  negative.  They  point  here  to  what  is  called 
the  “historic  opposition  to  England”;  and,  with  more  justice,  call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  recent  revival  of  self-confidence  in  the 
bureaucrats  and  courtiers  who  drove  Eussia  into  the  iManchurian 
adventure.  The  weakness  of  our  Foreign  Office  in  not  preventing 
the  violation  of  the  Persian  Agreement  will  naturally,  it  is  argued, 
encourage  Russia  to  further  encroachment ;  and  such  encroachment, 
indeed,  is  necessai-y  to  complete  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  one  of 
the  ultimate  aims  of  which  seems  to  be  to  establish  Russo-German 
control  of  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  are  remote  forecasts — the  excuse  for  them  is  that  forecasts 
of  future  perils  ought  to  be  remote.  The  Entente  policy  was 
unluckily  protected  against  such  forecasts  by  the  optimism  of  its 
admirers.  Many  factors  making  for  its  dissolution  in  Germany  and 
Russia  were  persistently  ignored.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  strong  mutual  attraction  of  Germany  and  Eussia  was  not 
the  only  peril  to  its  pei’manency.  The  Entente’s  sole  germ  of  unity 
was  the  common  interest  of  the  three  Powers  which  formed  it  to 
resist  German  dictation ;  and  this  interest  only  existed  as  long  as 
the  resistance  was  effective  and  successful.  In  other  words,  it 
depended  upon  the  armaments  at  the  disposal  of  the  anti-German 
coalition.  From  the  first,  these  represented  a  mere  aggregate 
without  any  unitary  idea  to  bind  them.  Regarded  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  Entente  armaments  was  less  than  the 
part.  Commissioned  to  operate  in  alliance  with  Continental  annies, 
the  British  Navy,  which  alone  had  been  a  sufficient  instrument 
for  threatening  any  Continental  Power — as  show'n  during  the  Fashoda 
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quarrel — suddenly  lost  its  decisive  value.  The  main  decision  was 
handed  over  to  the  Continental  armies,  whose  insufficiency  was 
universally  suspected.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  Continental 
friends,  the  Entente  showed  the  same  lack  of  adaptation  of  means 
to  end.  France  and  Russia  took  upon  their  shoulders  their  shares  of 
the  risk  of  war  arising  from  our  bad  relations  with  Germany;  but 
we,  being  without  sufficient  land  forces  to  influence  a  Continental 
struggle,  were  unable  to  help  them.  The  Entente  could  have  been 
made  effective  by  the  creation  of  a  great  British  army,  or  it  could 
have  been  abandoned,  in  which  latter  case  our  allies  would  have 
ceased  to  share  our  risk,  and  we  with  our  superior  fleet  would  have 
been  able  single-handed  to  settle  our  own  quarrels  with  Germany.  It 
is  a  paradox,  which  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Continent, 
that  it  was  a  Liberal  Government,  opposed  to  the  demand  for  a 
large  British  Anny,  which  first  entered  upon  a  policy  which  without 
an  army  could  not  be  carried  through.  The  Press  of  France,  Russia, i 
Austria,^  and  Germany  ^  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
paradox.  In  France  this  point  was  raised  not  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  Deschanel’s  much-quoted  article  in  the  Temps.  To  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  aims  and  resources 
was  so  glaring  that  the  explanation  hit  upon  was  that  the  Entente 
was  a  mere  instrument  of  British,  and  not  of  common,  policy,  and 
that  England  intended  to  leave  her  defeated  allies  in  the  lurch,  and 
reap  by  independent  peace  the  fruits  of  her  naval  victories : 

“Ships  are  no  substitute  for  armies.  That  was  the  reason  why,  in  Con¬ 
tinental  crises,  England  could  do  little  for  her  allies.  .  .  .  Ententes  have  their 
centre  of  gravity  in  General  Staffs.  There  men  are  good  calculators,  whose 
aim  is  to  figure  out  on  their  desks  the  resources  which  each  partner  can  supply 
in  the  dangerous  game.  And  here  all  that  England  could  promise  was  to  shoot 
the  North  Sea  harbours  to  bits,  or  to  send  Germany’s  ships  to  the  bottom, 
which,  as  deeds,  would  be  glorious,  but  would  count  for  nothing  in  the  general 
reckoning  up.  Russia  and  France  would  have  to  sacrifice  the  bones  of  their 
grenadiers,  and  take  on  their  shoulders  after  defeat  all  the  penalties  of  a 
modern  peace.  The  lack  of  proportion  between  the  work  on  either  side  was 
always  the  weakness  of  the  Entente.” 

Germany  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  original  weakness 
aggravated  by  grave  mistakes.  How  great  were  these  mistakes  is 
best  seen  by  going  back  a  few  years,  and  contrasting  the  Entente 
in  its  last  consumptive  stage  with  the  original  menacing  conception 
of  the  Eduardsche  Politik,  which  was  to  unite  all  Europe  in  an 
anti-German  league.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  German  was  ever 
really  alarmed,  but  the  spectre  was  a  splendid  propagandist  for  fleet, 
army,  and  national  solidarity,  and  it  appeared  during  the  course 
of  three  years  in  much  more  alarmist  literature  than  England  has 
ever  conjured  up  with  the  pale  shade  of  German  invasion.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  anti-German  League  was  plausible,  because 

(1)  Novoye  Vremya,  September  16th. 

(2)  A’ cue  Freie  Presse,  February  2nd. 

(3)  Taeyliche  Rundschau,  December  29th. 
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the  Entente  Powers  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  find  formidable 
allies.  Particularly  was  this  so  after  the  first  Ottoman  Revolution, 
when  the  Young  Turks  started  their  administration  with  suspicion  of 
Germany  for  her  support  of  the  Hamidian  regime,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  Austria-Hungary  which  almost  led  to  war.  Within  a 
few  months  Germans  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  British 
and  Entente  advantages  thrown  away.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
here  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  a  difficult  role  to  play,  inasmuch  as  the 
prestige-  and  armament-policy  of  the  Young  Turks  was  regarded 
with  disfavour  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  dreaded  as  a  peril  to  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  at  once  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Constantinople  seems  insufficient  excuse  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  mistakes  of  judgment  and  information  shown  when  our 
Foreign  Office  set  itself  to  support  against  the  Young  Turks  the  non¬ 
existent  “Liberal  League,”  and  the  helpless,  comic-opera  “English¬ 
man,”  Kiamil ;  to  ignore  the  fact,  which  was  plain  to  Germany  from 
the  first,  that  the  Young  Turks  were  the  sole  force  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  and  lastly,  to  prevent  for  purely  sentimental  reasons  the 
conclusion  of  a  Turkish  loan,  thereby  throwing  the  Turks  definitively 
into  the  arms  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  And  it  was  not  alone  Sir 
Edward  Grey  who  made  it  an  aim  to  dissipate  the  Entente’s  store 
of  useful  friendships.  By  giving  countenance  to  the  outcry  about 
the  Flushing  fortifications  without  troubling  to  find  a  treaty  really 
justifying  the  outcry,  the  French  Foreign  Office  has  enabled  the 
German  Press  for  a  month  past  to  depict  Wilhelmstrasse  as  champion 
of  Dutch  independence — a  role  w'hich  Count  d’Aehrenthal  has  also 
effectively  posed  in  to  the  Delegations.  The  irritation  in  the 
Scandinavian  States  at  Russia’s  abolition  of  the  Finnish  Constitution 
is  another  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  Entente  Powers  where  their 
private  interests  were  concerned.  Certainly,  the  Entente  can  protest 
to-day  that  its  hands  are  clean,  of  the  imputed  sin  of  rallying  all 
Europe  against  Germany,  that  the  Ediiardsche  Politik  was  a  fiction 
from  the  first ;  but  Gennans  content  themselves  with  slight  proof  of 
our  evil  intentions,  and  there  is  among  them  a  general  belief  that  the 
conspiracy  failed  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  its  authors,  and  by  no 
means  owing  to  their  timely  repentance. 

Luckily,  the  Entente  may  console  itself  for  premature  liquidation 
with  the  reflection  that  the  partners  have  not  suffered  much.  Russia 
and  England  have  lost  nothing  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
interest.  Russia  has  rather  increased  in  prestige.  She  has  had  the 
novel  satisfaction  of  controlling  English  policy  in  regard  to  Turkey 
and  Persia,  and  of  being  courted  by  F’rance,  and  treated  as  protector, 
quite  as  in  the  ante-war  days,  when  the  apparent  strength  and 
discipline  of  the  Tsar’s  big  Empire  deluded  all  Europe.  But  even 
M.  Pichon  will  not  conjure  Europe  into  envying  France,  which  is 
to-day  isolated,  threatened  by  much  stronger  Germany,  abandoned 
by  Russia,  and  relatively  much  too  weak  to  be  saved  by  any  minor 
military  assistance  she  may  get  from  ourselves.  England,  like 
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Russia,  has  lost  nothing  by  the  experiment  except  her  lately-revived 
academic  interest  in  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  In 
default  of  the  large  military  resources  which  alone  can  maintain  it, 
this  interest  was  bound  to  subside.  In  dropping  it,  England  will  only 
be  following  the  example  of  Continental  statesmen,  who  realise  that 
the  balance  of  power  suddenly  disappeared  in  1904,  and  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Bosnian  annexation  five  years  later  proved  it  to 
have  disappeared  beyond  recall.  Clear-headed  thinkers  realise  that 
the  balance  of  power  is  a  subjective  idea;  that  there  never  has 
existed  a  balance  of  power,  but  only  a  baseless  belief  of  two  Powers 
or  groups  of  Powers  that  they  were  at  least  equal  to  one  another  in 
battle ;  and  that  this  belief,  so  far  from  fostering  peace,  has  usually 
immediately  led  to  war,  as  is  showui  by  the  instances  of  the  great 
wars  of  1870-71  and  1904-5.  It  was  the  unmistakable  preponderance 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  absence  of  any  counterpoising  com¬ 
bination  which  prevented  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  1909 ;  for  had  the 
Triple  Entente  been  confident  that  it  could  cope  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  war  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  That  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  henceforth  the  peace  of  the  Continent  will  be  main¬ 
tained  through  the  timely  submission  of  rival  Powers  to  orders  issued 
from  Wilhelmstrasse.  Happily  for  England,  that  applies  only  to 
such  disputes  as  are  liable  to  be  decided  by  superiority  of  force  on 
land.  To  us  Germany  cannot  dictate  so  long  as  we  pursue  a  policy  of 
self-reliance  and  independence,  and  refuse  to  entrust  our  life-interests 
to  the  defence  of  allies  of  whose  military  insufficiency  we  have  had 
sufficient  proof. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 


WHY  COUNT  VASSILI  DANILOVITCH  STROGANOFF 
BECAME  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 


A  Story  akd  a  Study. 

By  Jaakoff  Prelooker. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  characters  and  thrilling  episodes  produced 
by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement,  I  really  know  of  no  others 
more  engrossing,  romantic,  and  deeply  instructive  withal,  than  the 
character  and  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — and  I  have  been 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years  a  close  student  of  and  writer  on  Russian 
political  history.  For  the  rest,  as  the  story  is  given  here  with  some 
details,  the  reader  can  easily  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether 
my  admiration — nay,  affection — for  the  revolutionary  Russian  Count 
is  fully  justified. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  farther,  I  wish  to  be  quite  frank  with 
my  readers,  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  take  them  into  my  confidence. 
Well,  in  the  fii’st  place.  Count  “  Stroganoff  ”  is  not  the  real  name 
of  my  hero,  who  does  not  wish,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  subject 
his  family,  so  illustrious  in  Russian  history,  to  the  glaring  light  of 
publicity.  Secondly,  his  story  was  told  to  an  English  friend,  a 
venerable  political  leader  in  a  high  position,  who,  too,  objects  to  any 
publicity  being  given  to  his  intimacy  with  the  Russian  revolutionist. 
I  therefore  avow  that  the  “  Mr.  Ambi’ose  ”  of  my  story  is  also  a 
fictitious  name,  which  fact,  of  course,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  story  itself.  And,  lastly,  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  was  one  of 
the  very  few  men  invited  to  the  small  “bachelors’  ’’  dinnei’-party  in 
the  Englishman’s  house  where  the  story  was  told  by  the  Count,  I 
myself  taking  copious  notes  of  it  whilst  the  others  sipped  their  coffee 
and  puffed  at  their  cigars,  listening  all  the  time  in  intent  silence,  our 
host  alone  breaking  in  now  and  then  with  various  remarks. 

Of  course,  the  Count  spoke  all  the  time  with  great  earnestness, 
occasionally  gesticulating  with  force  and  enthusiasm,  as  if  he  were 
reciting  a  tragic  poem  from  a  public  platform.  Nevertheless,  one 
felt  that  his  narrative  was  but  a  natural  and  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  his  heart,  without  any  previous  preparation.  Listening  to  him 
one  seemed  to  begin  to  understand  and  solve  the  psychological 
problem  so  puzzling  to  many — viz.,  what  makes  Russian  aristocrats 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  throne  come  down  from  the  top  of  the 
social  ladder  to  the  bottom,  and  voluntarily  submit  to  hardships, 
privations,  and  frequently  even  martyrdom.  The  Englishmen’s 
faces  bore  throughout  his  lengthy  narrative  an  expression  of  bewilder¬ 
ment,  but  I  remained  almost  unmoved,  simply  because  nearly  all 
the  facts  and  incidents  described  were  quite  familiar  to  me,  as, 
separately,  they  are  not  rare  occurrences  in  Russia.  The  wonder  is 
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only  that  all  these  romantic  and  tragic  episodes  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  life  of  a  single  individual ;  hut  then  it  is  exactly  just 
this  wonderful  chain  of  happenings  which  made  Count  Stroganoff 
what  he  is,  a  hero-reformer  for  whom,  I  am  sure,  all  lovers  of 
humanity  and  progress  will  thank  Providence. 

My  hero,  then,  is  alone  responsible  for  all  the  details  of  his  stirrin<y 
story,  the  veracity  of  which  none  of  those  present  had  any  reason  to 
doubt,  though  the  hypercritical  reader  may  still  sceptically  utter  to 
himself  the  Italian  saying;  “  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato.” 

To  our  story  then,  with  open  mind  and  without  prejudice,  if  this 
is  possible. 

Count  Stroganoff ’s  Education  and  Early  Carep:r. 

“1  believe  you,  -Mr.  Ambrose,”  began  Count  Stroganoff,  “know 
well  enough  that  my  family  was — and,  indeed,  still  is — one  of  the 
richest  in  Russia,  possessing  immense  tracts  of  land,  and  formerly 
thousands  of  serfs.  I  was  brought  up,  of  course,  in  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church — that  is  to  say,  was  taught  to  worship  God,  Christ, 
and  their  anointed  one  on  eai’th,  the  Czar,  of  whatever  character  the 
latter  might  be. 

“About  the  age  of  twelve  or  so  the  fear  of  God  began  gradually  to 
disappear  from  my  mind  and  conscience,  because  of  the  great  con¬ 
tempt  which  existed  all  around  me  for  our  Priesthood  and  their 
doings. 

“My  father  always  called  the  priest  of  the  parish  on  our  estate 
by  the  derisive  nickname  ‘  Popka,’  by  which  one  of  our  little  dogs 
w'as  known.  This  he  did  not  only  in  the  priest’s  absence,  but  straight 
to  his  face,  in  reply  to  w'hich  the  priest  used  only  to  smile  obse¬ 
quiously  and  say  :  ‘  Izvolite  shootit,  Vashe  Prevoskhoditelstvo,’  which 
means,  ‘  Your  Excellency  condescends  to  joke.’ 

“My  parents  used  to  go  to  church,  but  it  soon  became  clear  to 
me  that  they  did  so  as  a  tiresome  but  unavoidable  duty,  though  as 
a  boy  I  could  not  comprehend  what  reasons  they  had  in  making  such 
efforts.  Under  such  circumstances,  which  I  shall  not  describe  in 
detail,  God  and  Christ  became  to  mo  two  empty  words,  two  mean¬ 
ingless  abstractions.  As  I  got  no  satisfactory  and  enlightening  replies 
to  some  questions  which  troubled  my  mind  in  early  boyhood,  I 
finished  by  putting  them  all  aside  and  turning  my  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Corps  de  Pages  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  was  soon 
to  be  sent  to  commence  my  military  education. 

“  In  that  military  college  I  at  once  found  myself  in  w’hat  I  would 
briefly  term  ‘  a  jolly  company  ’  of  cadets  attired  in  military  uniforms. 
I  w'as  soon  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  my  own  importance  and 
with  contempt  for  all  mortals  not  in  military  uniforms.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  code  of  honour  which  had  established  itself  among  the  cadets 
was  to  treat  one  another  to  various  Bacchanalian  orgies  while  on  leave 
in  the  town.  The  hen>  amongst  us  was  he  who  could  boast  of  the 
largest  number  of  liaisons,  especially  with  married  women,  and  not 
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to  get  into  large  debts  every  year  to  various  restaurant-keepers  and 
agents  of  ill-fame  was  decidedly  to  discredit  oneself  as  being  of  a 
poor,  unworthy  family,  to  incur  the  contempt  of  the  honourable 
company  of  the  youthful  miscreants,  and  be  virtually  excluded  from 
their  midst.  For  the  Corps  de  Pages  admit  only  the  sons  of  the 
highest  Russian  aristocracy,  and  a  wilful  waste  of  money  was  the 
chief  sign  of  really  high  birth  and  distinction. 

“Now,  to  cut  the  story  short,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  became  an 
officer,  and  got  a  commission  in  one  of  the  Russian  crack  regiments. 
Soon  1  took  part  in  an  action  against  the  enemy  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  distinguished  myself  by  burning  a  number  of  villages,  shooting 
and  hanging  a  number  of  natives,  and  bringing  with  me  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  two  prisoners  of  war  in  the  persons  of  two  young  Caucasian 
girls,  the  greatest  beauties  I  saw  among  their  tribeswomen.  They, 
however,  did  not  live  long,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Their 
lofty  mountains  and  mild  winters  in  the  sunny  south  contrasted  only 
too  strongly  with  the  marshes  of  the  Neva  and  the  severe  cold  of 
the  North,  and  they  withered  away  like  flow’ers  transplanted  to  a 
foreign  soil. 

“  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  father  was  at  that  time  a  general  in 
the  Army,  and  took  part  in  the  same  campaign.  The  result  of  this 
campaign  to  our  family  was  an  additional  estate  in  the  Caucasus, 
which  the  Emperor  himself  graciously  granted  us  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  great  services  of  my  father  and  myself. 

“My  career  was  thus  already  a  brilliant  one,  and  my  prospects 
in  the  future  were  brighter  still.  Then  came  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1863,  and  subsequently  an  incident  happened  which  made  me  what 
I  am  now. 

“I  was  attached  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  we  hanged,  shot,  and  mutilated  the 
bravest  and  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  Poland  in  their  thousands. 
The  executions  were  frequently  a  real  savage  butchery,  the  soldiers 
beating  to  death  the  captured  revolutionists,  simply  with  the  object 
of  robbing  them  of  their  valuables.  This  was,  indeed,  a  common 
occurrence,  in  many  cases  due  simply  to  the  brutalisation  of  the 
soldiers  by  a  practically  unlimited  allowance  of  vodka.  But  you, 
Mr.  .\mbrose,  may  not  know  exactly  what  our  famous  vodka  is?  ” 

“No,  indeed,  I  don’t.  Sometimes  I  meet  with  the  word  in  papers, 
or  in  a  book,  and  have  always  thought  it  is  a  kind  of  English  gin.” 

“Yes,  but  more  nasty,  more  Intoxicating,  though  at  the  same  time 
very  much  inferior  in  quality  to  your  English  beverage.  Now,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  you  may  think  I’m  joking,  but  I  assure  you  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness  that  the  main  secret  of  the  Czar’s  autocratic  power  and  of  the 
subjection  and  slavery  of  the  whole  Russian  nation  lies  in  the  use 
of  this  abominable  liquid — vodka.  It  is  practically  a  poison,  killing 
the  people  not  at  once,  but  by  a  slow  process.  It  kills,  anyhow, 
their  thinking  faculties  and  their  energies,  making  their  movements 
sluggish,  with  a  general  tendency  to  laziness  as  its  after-effect.  The 
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Government  has  long  since  appreciated  the  value  of  the  national 
vodka  as  a  preventive  antidote  to  any  initiative  of  a  rebellious  spirit, 
and  has  always  put  down  any  serious  temperance  movement  stai-ted 
by  friends  of  the  people’s  progress.  Besides,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Imperial  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
so  you  will  understand  that  vodka  is  the  chief  factor  in  maintaining 
the  throne,  both  politically  and  financially. 

“  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Government  has  made  the  boldest 
stroke  of  business  any  despotism  has  ever  ventured  on.  It  has  taken 
over  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic,  raised  the  public-house 
to  the  standard  of  a  State  institution,  and  the  bannen  and  barwomen 
to  the  rank  of  Government  officials,  with  good  salaries  and  certain 
other  privileges,  so  much  so  tliat  numerous  poorly  jjaid  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  have  changed  their  positions  for  those  of  managers  or 
sellers  of  Government  vodka.  Naturally,  all  this  is  suffocating  what¬ 
ever  attempts  there  are  to  spread  among  the  people  habits  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  moderation.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  so!  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ambrose,  looking  at 
his  companion  with  an  expression  of  incredulity  in  his  eyes. 

.  “  Unfortunately  it  is  so,  and  I  could  show  you  a  list  of  temperance 
publications  which  only  a  short  time  ago  were  forbidden  in  Kussia, 
though  they  had  been  already  purged  by  the  preliminary  censorship 
of  dangerous  passages,  and  had  for  some  time  been  pennitted  to 
circulate.  But  I  must  proceed  with  my  own  story,  and  hurry  on 
with  all  the  preliminary  events  which  led  to  the  great  change  in 
my  life. 

“After  the  blood-curdling  horrors  of  the  Polish  massacres  I  took 
leave  for  a  year  to  repose  on  the  laurels  of  a  patriot  and  hero,  which 
were  graciously  bestowed  on  me  by  the  Emperor  in  the  shape  of 
decorations  ‘  for  exquisite  services  to  the  Throne  and  the  Father- 
land.’  I  settled  down  for  a  short  time  on  our  estate,  and  naturally 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  nobility  around  us.  It 
became  known  that  I  should  be  shortly  attached  to  the  Emperor’s 
personal  suite,  and  great  and  small,  old  and  young,  began  to  cringe 
before  me,  considering  themselves  highly  honoured  if  I  condescended 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  them. 

A  Night  of  Orgies  and  Horrors. 

“A  large  landowner  and  millionaire  in  our  neighbourhood,  of  the 
‘  parvenu  ’  class,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  ball  in  my  honour. 
I  should  probably  have  declined  with  contempt  to  mix  with  that 
class,  but  was  told  that  he  had  a  most  beautiful  young  wife,  which 
circumstance  turned  the  scale  at  once  in  his  favour,  as  I  was  pretty 
sure  of  adding  a  new  conquest  to  my  other  victories.  The  ball  was 
truly  sumptuous;  the  choicest  wines  and  tropical  fruits  were  abun¬ 
dant,  in  spite  of  Russia’s  famous  mid-winter  season,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  about  thirty-five  below  zero.  My  host  had  his  own 
orchestra,  and  had  engaged  for  the  occasion  a  ballet  girl,  a  famous 
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beauty,  treating  us  to  a  repetition  of  a  scene  which  had  taken  place 
a  couple  of  years  before  at  a  grand  duke’s  orgie  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  afterw'ards  fully  described  in  a  Russian  novel  sanctioned  by 
censorship,  and  still  freely  and  widely  circulating  in  Russia. 
Xemesis,  however,  was  waiting  that  night  at  our  very  door  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  though — oh,  the  irony  of  fate ! — her  retri¬ 
bution  fell  uix>n  utterly  innocent  people,  and  made  them  the  victims 
of  our  iniquities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  my  personal 
awakening  from  the  depths  of  human  degradation. 

“The  sledges  were  ordered  for  our  return  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  but,  heated  by  wine,  dancing,  the  Bacchanalian  scene, 
and  the  intrigue  wdth  the  beautiful  hostess,  I  continued  to  stay  on. 
not  noticing  how  the  hours  had  run  by.  As  I  was  the  lion  of  the 
ball,  naturally  nobody  else  cared  to  leave  before  me,  and  the  whole 
company  continued  to  enjoy  themselves.  Finally,  I  wanted  to  start, 
and  after  the  usual  parting  ceremonies  and  bustle,  made  myself 
comfortable  in  my  covered  sledge,  which  stood  before  the  door. 
‘Ready!’  shouted  my  host’s  servant  to  my  driver,  Vasya.  But 
Vasya  showed  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  order.  The  latter  was 
repeated  in  a  louder  voice,  but  still  no  answer  from  Vasya.  My 
host  then,  who  saw  me  to  the  sledge,  and  was  awaiting  my  depar¬ 
ture,  shouted:  ‘  Oglokh  tyi  Swinya?’  (‘Hast  thou  become  deaf, 
thou  swine?  ’)  But  the  ‘  swine  ’  still  did  not  answer,  and,  on  being 
finally  shaken,  was  found  to  be  frozen  to  death,  presenting  a  numb 
mass,  as  hard  and  immovable  as  a  stone.  The  whole  scene  is  as 
fresh  to  me  as  if  it  had  happened  only  yesterday.  I  noticed  some 
commotion,  and,  opening  the  window,  was  told  that  my  driver  was 
‘very  drunk,’  and  that  another  would  immediately  take  his  place. 
Now,  my  Vasya  was  quite  an  exception  among  our  servants,  aivd 
was  practically  a  total  abstainer  and  vegetarian,  belonging  secretly 
to  that  gentle  and  noble  section  of  Russian  Dissenters,  known  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Molocane,’  or  milk-drinkers.  We  knew  that  several 
of  our  other  servants  belonged  to  various  nonconformist  religious 
bodies,  but  we  did  not  mind  that  in  the  least,  as  they  were  invariably 
more  honest,  faithful,  industrious,  clean,  and,  above  all,  more  sober 
than  those  who  beloriged  to  the  Established  Church.  To  hear  all 
of  a  sudden  that  Vasya  was  ‘  very  drunk  ’  made  me  partly  laugh 
and  partly  indignant,  and,  feeling  that  something  must  be  the 
matter  anyhow,  I  at  once  jumped  out  of  the  sledge,  only  to  discover 
that  my  driver  was  a  corpse,  frozen  to  death  during  the  couple  of 
hours  after  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  whilst  he  had  to  sit  quietly 
holding  the  reins  of  the  horses,  and  expecting  every  moment  my 
appearance.  At  first  no  great  fuss  was  made  about  the  occurrence, 
which  is  no  novelty  in  Russia ;  but  it  was  immediately  found  that  no 
fewer  than  five  other  drivers  had  found  their  death  in  the  same  way, 
the  frost  during  the  night  having  been  an  exceptionally  severe  one, 
and  they  having  been  ordered  to  be  ready  at  four  o’clock,  and  the 
clock  having  now  struck  six.  We  were  all  naturally  upset  and 
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alanned,  but  what  was  to  be  done?  Our  host  was  more  occupied 
with  finding  other  drivers  for  his  guests  than  with  the  corpses  of 
the  dead  men,  and  assured  me  that  we  need  not  trouble  about  the 
matter,  as  he  would  see  to  all  arrangements,  etc.  As,  indeed,  mv 
staying  on  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  dead  men,  I  soon  left, 
my  host  apologising  to  me  again  and  again  for  my  discomfiture,  and 
repeating  the  usual  consolatory  formula :  ‘  Bozhya  Volya  ’  (‘  It  is 
God’s  will  ’). 

“Fatigued  as  I  was  by  the  dancing  and  feasting  of  a  whole  night, 
and  heavy  as  was  my  head  after  much  drinking  and  smoking,  I  still 
possessed  sense  enough  to  realise  our  own  heartlessness,  guilt,  and 
responsibility  for  the  death  of  these  our  victims.  So  when  our  host, 
in  a  tone  almost  of  indifference,  pronounced  his  blasphemy  and  cited 
‘  God’s  will  ’  as  the  cause  of  the  freezing  to  death  of  six  innocent 
human  beings,  I  could  scarcely  control  my  rage,  and  my  fist  wa 
already  clenched  to  give  him  a  blow  in  the  face.  But  suddenly  the 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that  somebody  else  might  indeed 
slap  my  face,  for  I  was  equally  guilty — indeed,  more  so.  The  men 
were  freezing  to  death  just  whilst  I  was  speaking  sweet  nothings  to 
my  beautiful  hostess.  By  nature  I  was  kind-hearted  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  suffering,  but  my  whole  environment  was  so  corrupt  and 
rotten  that  I  had  failed  all  the  time  to  realise  the  depth  of  my  own 
moral  degradation  and  cruelty  towards  others.  The  catastrophe  of 
that  horrible  night,  however,  awakened  all  the  nobler  instincts  in  me, 
and  an  added  horror  that  same  morning  brought  me  to  a  final  and 
decisive  crisis. 

“We  were  about  half-way  to  our  house,  when  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  of  Russian  winter  auroras  began  to  break  over  the  crisp 
snow  of  the  fine  pine  wood  which  we  were  crossing.  For  a  moment  my 
dark  thoughts  and  some  forebodings  of  evil  in  the  future  yielded  to 
a  more  serene  mood  as  I  eagerly  stretched  forward  to  contemplate 
the  sublime  and  mysterious  birth  of  a  new  day.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  divinely  soothing  and  uplifting  in  that  wonderful  glow,  which 
gently  spread  its  rays  from  the  eastern  sky,  pushing  back  the  shadows 
of  the  night  and  calling  forth  to  life  a  slumbering  nature.  Suddenly 
the  horses  stopped,  and  the  driver,  opening  the  little  window  of  the 
sledge,  said  to  me  : 

“‘  There  is  somebody  lying  on  the  road,  sir;  should  we  stop?  ’ 
Stop,  stop !  ’  I  cried  loudly  in  a  wdld  voice,  awakening  from  the 
poetical  reverie  in  which  1  had  just  been  indulging,  I  jumped  out 
of  the  sledge,  and  ran  a  few  paces  forward,  where  a  dark  mass  was 
lying  in  the  snow.  It  was  apparently  a  woman.  She  feebly  groaned, 
but  did  not  move.  For  a  minute  or  so  I  stood  bewildered,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Then  I  called  the  driver  to  come  down.  ‘  She 
is  freezing;  we  must  try  to  rub  her  with  snow,’  he  said.  I  agreed, 
and  sent  him  to  fetch  the  felt  and  a  travelling  rug  from  the  sledge. 
These  we  placed  beside  the  woman,  and  together  w'e  removed  her  to 
them.  But  imagine  my  indescribable  horror  when  we  discovered  a 
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new-born  babe  left  on  the  spot  where  the  woman  was  lying!  The 
babe,  of  course,  was  a  frozen  little  corpse,  and  at  the  moment  we 
could  not  naturally  occupy  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  it 
had  been  bom  alive  or  not.  The  driver  reverently  took  off  his  hat, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  chest,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  :  ‘  Hospodi,  pomilui  nas  gryeshnikh  !  ’  which  means,  ‘  Lord 
hive  mercy  upon  us,  sinners.’  Though  I  had  long  since  forgotten  to 
pray  and  to  invoke  the  name  of  God,  at  this  moment  I  felt  all  my 
human  degradation  and  wickedness,  and,  impelled  by  a  power  stronger 
than  mine,  followed  the  example  of  the  driver,  took  off  my  hat,  and 
silently  prayed  for  forgiveness,  as  I  have  never  prayed  before  in  my 
life.  The  scene,  as  I  recall  it  now,  w^as  probably  unequalled  in  its 
solemnity  and  pathos.  Imagine  a  thick  Russian  pine  wood  in  mid¬ 
winter,  clad  in  its  white  attire  of  snow ;  a  glorious  breaking  of  the 
morning  aurora  through  the  forest,  illuminating  two  men  with  un¬ 
covered  heads  praying  over  a  frozen  child  and  its  half-frozen  mother. 
The  scene  lasted  only  a  couple  of  moments  though,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  saving  the  mother.  We  took  off  our  gloves,  and 
began  to  rub  her  with  snow.  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  quite 
warm,  but  the  limbs  were  cold  and  numbed.  After  several  minutes 
of  gentle  rubbing  we  felt  as  if  they  were  beginning  to  revive,  but  the 
frost  was  so  severe  that  our  own  hands  got  stiff,  and  we  could  do 
nothing  on  the  spot.  We  then  carried  the  woman  with  the  child  into 
the  sledge,  and  I  gave  orders  to  drive  at  the  quickest  speed  possible 
to  a  village  about  five  miles  distant,  where  lived  a  feldsher,  a  kind 
of  medical  assistant. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I,  the  hero  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  who  have  seen  thousands  of  mutilated  human  bodies, 
and  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  most  awful  agonising  cries  of 
victims  in  the  pangs  of  death,  I  could  not  stand  the  groans  of  the 
unknown  woman  in  my  sledge,  and  I  wept  bitterly  like  a  child, 
all  the  time  an  inner  voice  unaccountably  telling  me  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  babe  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
mother.  To  see  death  on  the  battlefield  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
There,  the  more  human  beings  were  slaughtered  of  our  own  people 
and  especially  of  the  enemy,  the  more  I  and  my  comrades  felt  our 
importance  and  greatness  as  hei’oes,  the  more  indeed  was  our  satis¬ 
faction  and  pride  at  having  fulfilled  our  duties.  But  the  horror  of 
the  six  frozen  men  left  behind,  and  now  the  tragedy  of  this  mother 
and  child  seemed  crying  to  me  aloud:  ‘Cain,  Cain,  thou  art  the 
murderer  of  thy  brothers !  ’  And  each  continued  groan  of  the 
woman  only  repeated  the  same  words,  ‘  Cain,  Cain !  ’  My  head  was 
hot  with  fever,  and  I  really  felt  I  was  becoming  delirious  myself 
when  at  last  the  sledge  stopped  before  the  cottage  of  the  feldsher.’’ 

The  Count  remained  silent  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  W  e  who 
had  listened  all  the  time  to  the  story  with  ever-increasing  horror, 
could  find  nothing  to  say,  and  remained  silent  too.  The  Count  took 
a  deep  breath  and  continued : 
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“  To  cut  the  story  short,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  feldsher,  who 
was  quite  accustomed  to  such  cases,  the  woman  at  last  revived 
and  was  able  to  tell  who  she  was  and  how  she  came  to  be  in  the 
wood.  Her  name  was  Matrena,  the  wife  of  Nikita  Polikarpoff,  of 
the  neighbouring  village,  Kodionovka.  Her  husband  had  been 
aching  and  ill  ever  since  his  return  from  the  Polish  campaign,  but 
last  evening  his  cough  increased,  and  his  breath  got  shorter  than 
ever.  She  sat  up  with  him  till  about  four  in  the  morning,  but  he 
got  worse,  and  she  thought  his  last  moments  were  approaching. 
She  then,  though  expecting  to  be  shortly  confined,  started  at  that 
hour  for  the  doctor  to  get  at  least  some  medicine  from  him,  not 
daring  to  ask  him  to  visit  the  patient  personally.  On  the  road 
thi-ough  the  wood  she  heard,  or  imagined  she  heard,  the  howling  of 
wolves,  became  terrified,  and  did  not  remember  what  followed 
afterwards. 

“While  she  was  telling  her  story,  I  was  listening  with  a  face 
more  and  more  burning  with  shame.  Matrena  and  Nikita  Polikarpoff 
were  both  formerly  our  serfs,  and  if  I  had  forgotten  her  among  my 
numerous  other  adventures,  she  surely  could  not  have  forgotten  me. 

“  As  to  Nikita  Polikarpoff,  he  married  Matrena  by  the  order  of  my 
mother  for  a  good  reason,  but  they,  nevertheless,  became  fond  of 
one  another,  and  after  their  emancipation  settled  in  another  village. 
From  her  story  1  had  just  learned  that  he  was  taken  as  a  soldier 
and  served  in  the  Polish  campaign,  very  likely  among  the  troops 
under  my  own  command.  So  while  I  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor,  and  feted  by  private  parties  for  my  great  achievements, 
poor  Nikita  was  dying  alone,  his  wife  half-frozen,  and  his  child  quite 
frozen  to  death  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  night  in  a  wood ! 

“Matrena  was  looking  at  me  apparently  not  recognising  me,  but 
every  one  of  her  glances  shot  through  my  heart  and  conscience  like 
a  poisoned  aiTow.  I  am  a  brute  and  a  murderer,  shouted  in  my 
ear  a  mysterious  voice  within  me,  all  of  us.  Emperor,  Princes, 
Dukes,  Generals,  brave  and  heroic  officers,  all  are  but  brutes  and 
murderers,  Cains  who  slay  their  brothers,  and  yet  claim  rewards 
and  honours  for  their  misdeeds.  How  these  ideas  came  suddenly 
upon  me  with  crushing  w'eight  whilst  Matrena  was  relating  her  short 
story  of  woe  and  misery,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the  fight  dawned  upon 
me  from  that  very  morning,  and  I  decided  to  follow  the  new  call 
for  a  better  and  nobler  fife. 

“Matrena  was  soon  removed  to  her  home,  if  a  wretched  shed  of 
logs  unfit  for  human  habitation  may  be  called  by  that  cheering 
name  ‘  home.’  We  found  Nikita  dead,  and  two  emaciated  children 
cowering  amidst  rags  and  shivering  with  cold.  I  did  my  best  to 
secure  for  Matrena  medical  attendance  and  other  help,  and  returned 
home  only  towards  the  evening,  exhausted  physically  and  morally, 
and  feeling  sure  that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty^-four  hours  had 
formed  a  turning  point  in  my  w'hole  career.  Matrena  told  me  that 
her  husband  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  his  hack  after  a  night 
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spent  in  the  open  on  one  of  the  Polish  marshes,  that  he  had  received 
a  copper  and  silver  medal  for  bravery,  and  double  quarterly  wages, 
that  is,  five  shillings  for  three  months,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
half-crown,  with  which  to  go  home  to  recover  his  health  and  wait 
until  he  should  be  called  again  to  active  service.” 

“Did  you  say  that  five  shillings  for  three  months  was  the  double 
wages  of  that  soldier?”  asked  Mr.  Ambrose,  though  the  Count 
stated  so  quite  clearly. 

“Yes,  the  ordinary  soldier  receives  forty-three  kopecks  every  two 
months,  which  is  in  English  money  about  eightpence  halfpenny.  In 
war  time  the  wages  are  increased  for  those  who  are  actually  on  the 
battlefield,  and  it  was  thus  that  Nikita  received  a  whole  half-crown 
every  three  months,  while  he  took  part  in  the  Polish  campaign. 
To  give  him  half-a-crown  extra  to  go  home  and  cure  the  consumption 
he  had  contracted  during  that  campaign  was  a  sure  sign  that  the 
authorities  particularly  appreciated  his  service  and  good  conduct. 
But  perlraps  I  had  better  explain  that  fourpence  farthing  was  the 
rate  of  a  soldier’s  monthly  wages  in  my  time,  i.e.,  some  fifty  years 
ago.  In  the  present  year  of  grace  of  1910,  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
Russian  soldier  has  risen  to  fifty  kopecks  a  month,  or,  in  your 
English  money,  to  a  shilling,  or  rather  thirteenpence,  and  in  some 
crack  regiments  to  even  more  still.  So  you  see  that  even  Russia 
has  progressed  during  half  a  century  at  a  tremendous  rate.” 

“Good  gracious!  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ambrose,  not  finding  any  other 
commentary  on  what  he  had  just  heard. 

“Ah!  Air.  Ambrose,  you  begin  at  last  to  realise  the  extent  of 
Russian  iniquity.  You,  as  an  Englishman,  are  easily  struck  by 
the  reward  generously  given  to  the  Russian  soldier,  who  had  to 
forsake  his  own  dear  ones  and  perish  himself  in  order  to  procure 
new  estates  for  the  Emperor  and  his  hirelings.  I,  as  a  Russian, 
did  not,  until  that  memorable  night,  see  any  wrong  in  the  relations 
between  our  people  and  our  Government.  Everything  seemed  to 
me  all  right ;  indeed,  I  frequently  even  thought  the  people  ungrateful 
for  the  various  efforts  the  Government  constantly  made  for  their 
welfare  and  prosperity,  though  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  try  to 
understand  exactly  what  these  efforts  were,  and  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  benefit  the  people.  There  was  a  general  belief  in 
me,  as  in  all  the  ruling  class,  that  we  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
people,  and  understood  what  is  good  for  them  better  than  they  did 
themselves;  that  they,  the  people,  owing  to  their  ignorance  and 
low  moral  standard,  were  always  our  enemies  and  would  rise  against 
us  if  we  did  not  take  precious  care  to  control  their  whole  life,  to 
forbid  all  their  gatherings  and  inter-communications,  to  prevent 
any  outside  influence  penetrating  into  their  midst,  and  generally 
to  watch  them  as  one  watches  the  movement  of  a  vicious  dog. 
Indeed,  I  honestly  believed  that  to  take  away  some  rough,  ignorant 
fellow  from  his  dirty  hovel  and  place  him  in  a  clean  military 
barrack,  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  to  train  him  in  better  manners 
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and  discipline,  to  teach  him  the  art  of  using  a  rifle  and  bayonet 
and,  besides,  to  give  him  every  two  months  some  forty  kopecks  in 
cash  for  tobacco  and  drink,  yes,  to  do  all  this  for  him,  and  to 
demand  from  him  in  return  only  faithfulness  and  devotion  in  case 
of  war  against  the  enemies  of  our  common  dear  fatherland,  or  in 
case  of  arbitrary  strikes  of  greedy  and  lazy  workmen  against  their 
lawful  employers,  all  this  I  fully  believed  was  exceedingly  kind 
and  generous  on  our  part,  for  which  the  soldier  and  his  family  ought 
to  feel  deeply  thankful.  However,  the  frozen  men,  Nikita’s  death, 
his  frozen  newly-bom  child,  Matrena’s  condition,  and  the  whole 
picture  of  misery  I  beheld  on  entering  their  wretched  hovel,  upset 
all  my  previous  notions,  and  for  the  first  time  a  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  darkness  of  my  soul.  I  asked  myself.  What  has 
Nikita  gained  by  participating  in  the  bloody  horrors,  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  suppression  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  Poles  for 
independence  and  fi’eedom?  What  was  Poland  to  him,  and  what 
was  he  to  Poland?  Nay,  what  mattered  it  to  him  whether  Poland, 
Finland,  the  Caucasus,  our  Central  Asiatic  provinces,  and  other 
territories  with  their  various  nationalities,  should  be  kept  together 
as  parts  of  the  Kussian  Empire  or  not  ?  Could  not  he  and  his  family 
freeze  and  die  without,  as  well  as  u'ith,  them? 

“F'rom  Nikita  my  thoughts  turned  to  other  soldiers  and  to  the 
whole  condition  of  things  in  Russia,  and  the  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  I  got  ashamed  of  myself  and  of  the  whole  class  to 
which  1  belonged.  The  fact  was  simply  this.  For  generations, 
nay,  for  centuries,  thousands  of  people  had  been  working  on  our 
estates,  toiling  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  and  perishing 
from  hunger,  cold  and  disease,  while  we,  their  noble-born  masters, 
w'ere  systematically  and  incessantly  taking  away  and  wasting  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  They  were  famishing  for  want  of  food, 
while  we  had  frequently  to  take  medicine  against  the  effects  of 
over-eating  and  gluttony.  They  groaned  in  their  misery  and  sick¬ 
ness,  whilst  we  were  playing,  singing,  or  dancing.  We  took  away 
from  them  everything,  and  gave  them  in  return  nothing.  We 
mocked  at  their  most  sacred  affections,  trampled  on  their  human 
dignity  and  honour,  and  exposed  them  to  death  by  freezing,  whilst 
w’e  gave  ourselves  up  to  orgies  and  Bacchanalias  before  which  those 
of  Babylon  and  Rome  fade  into  nothingness.  We  drove  them  into 
battle,  there  to  be  mutilated  or  killed  altogether,  in  order  to  add  to 
our  riches  and  enjoyments,  or  simply  to  satisfy  our  vain  glory  and 
lust  of  power.  We  committed  all  these  horrible  outrages  upon  our 
fellow  neighbours,  and  yet  w’e  considered  ourselves  the  noblest  of 
men,  and  with  proud  heads  entered  our  churches  to  worship  Him, 
whose  w'hole  Being  was  love  and  compassion  for  the  afflicted  ones, 
who  asked  nothing  from  His  brothers,  but  gave  them  everything,  even 
His  very  life.” 
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A  Revolutionist  in  the  Making. 

Count  Stroganoff  spoke  all  the  time  without  looking  at  any  one 
of  us,  but  as  if  gazing  into  some  distant  object  and  soliloquising  like 
one  who  finds  relief  in  unburdening  his  soul.  He  now  glanced  at 
everyone  present,  and  turning  to  our  host,  said,  in  an  interrogative 
tone : 

“In  that  military  college  I  at  once  found  myself  in  what  I  would 
my  story  and  am  going  too  much  into  detail.” 

“No,  no,  not  in  the  least,”  our  host  replied.  “Pray  continue,  if 
YOU  are  not  tired  yourself.  It  is  not  every  day  that  w'e  have  such 
an  opportunity  of  penetrating,  so  to  say,  into  the  very  innermost  of 
Russian  life  and  of  the  Russian  mind.  In  fact,  the  more  I  hear 
you,  the  more  I  realise  how  Russia  is  still  an  unknown  land  to  us 
in  spite  of  the  books  published  and  endless  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.” 

“Quite  so,  Mr.  Ambrose,”  said  one  of  the  guests.  “When  an 
Englishman  tells  us  what  he  saw  and  experienced  in  Russia,  he 
is  usually  superficial,  and  tells  us,  of  course,  his  own  impressions 
from  his  own  English  point  of  view.  Now  what  we  really  want  is 
dry,  unvarnished  facts  as  the  Russians  themselves  see  them  or 
experience  them,  and  as  the  Russians  alone  can  tell  us.  Excuse 
me.  Count,  for  interrupting,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  are  not  only 
deeply  struck  by  what  you  have  to  tell  us,  but  also  by  the  way 
you  are  able  to  tell  your  story  in  what  must  be  to  you  a  foreign 
tongue.  But  you  Russians  have  long  since  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  great  linguists.” 

Count  Stroganoff  slightly  bowed  his  head  as  if  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  and  after  a  moment’s  reflection  said : 

“In  my  personal  case  I  can  scarcely  claim  any  special  linguistic 
capacities,  as  I  was  taught  English  by  English  tutors  from  my  earliest 
childhood.  Besides,  1  am  simply  telling  you  what  I  have  actually 
witnessed,  actually  gone  through,  and  genuinely  felt  at  the  time 
and  feel  even  now.  Well,  to  describe  my  career  after  those  events 
which  opened  my  eyes  as  to  the  people’s  misery  and  our  dii'ect 
responsibility  for  it,  would  fill  quite  a  volume  of  stirring  episodes, 
and  I  am  indeed  engaged  to  write  such  a  volume  for  a  publishing 
firm.  Now  I  can  give  you  only  a  general  outline  of  what  followed. 
The  first  question  which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me  was : 
What  is  to  be  done  to  raise  and  elevate  our  people  from  their  terrible 
ignorance  and  poverty?  It  soon  became  clear  to  me  that  these 
two  conditions  were  simultaneously,  or  alternately,  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  one  another.  Ignorance  breeds  poverty,  and  vice 
versa.  The  people  have  no  means,  no  chance  to  educate  their 
children,  either  at  home  or  at  the  very  few  schools  which  are  open 
to  them.  From  the  age  of  four  or  so,  the  children  are  already 
wanted  as  workers  in  some  way,  at  home  or  in  the  field  or  wood. 
The  story  of  the  ‘  Maltchik’s  paltchik,’  or  the  mite  of  a  boy,  who 
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all  alone,  over  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  was  driving  home  early  in 
the  forenoon  a  sledge  laden  with  timber,  which  his  father  had  cut 
in  the  forest  some  miles  away,  is  only  too  familiar  in  Russia,  being 
told  in  nearly  all  the  school-books,  in  spite  of  the  constant  assertion 
by  the  aristocrats  and  officials  that  the  mouzhik  is  always  lazy  and 
does  not  want  to  work.  But  whilst  poverty  prevents  the  people 
from  getting  any  education,  their  very  ignorance  serves  to  prevent 
their  material  improvement,  thus  perpetuating  and  intensifying 
their  poverty.  At  first  sight  the  case  seems  quite  a  hopeless  one, 
a  kind  of  a  vicious  circle,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  people’s 
ignorance  and  poverty  are  not  something  naturally  and  organically 
inalienable  from  them,  but  are  artificially  imposed  and  forced  upon 
them  from  the  outside  by  those  who  rule  over  them,  and  whose 
interest  it  is  that  the  subjected  tax-paying  classes  should  not  get 
ni  slishkom  ummy,  ni  slishkom  zhirny.  But  though - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Count,”  interrupted  Mr.  Ambrose;  “what 
is  the  meaning  of  what  you  just  said — ni  .  .  .  shish  .  .  .  prish— 
or  something  of  the  sort?  I  am  sorry  1  don’t  speak  any  foreign 
language.” 

“Did  I  say  something  in  Russian?” 

“I  suppose  it  was  Russian.  You  said  that  the  interest  of  the 
ruling  class  demands  that  the  tax-paying  classes  should  not  get — 
and  here  you  added  some  non-understandable  words.”  Mr.  Ambrose 
could  not  help  smiling  complacently  at  the  Count’s  absent- 
mindedness. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  latter,  “the  language  of  our  childhood  forces 
itself  unconsciously  to  our  lips,  even  when  we  are  far  away  from  our 
native  soil.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  ruling  power  of  Russia  does 
not  want  the  tax-paying  classes  to  become  ‘  either  too  clever  or  too 
fat,’  both  conditions  being  conducive  to  the  development  of  an 
independent  mind  and  rebellious  spirit,  as  the  Scripture  has  it  when 
it  says :  ‘  And  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked.’  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  tax-paying  classes  ?  Have  you 
in  Russia  non-tax-paying  classes  ?  ” 

“I  again  forget  that  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  Russian.  Well,  yes, 
in  Russia,  taxes  are  paid  only  by  the  peasantry,  working  men, 
ordinary  burghers,  and  the  commercial  class.  They  fonn  what  the 
law  calls  ‘  Podatnoe  Soslovie,’  or  the  tax-paying  class,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Dvoryane,  or  Nobility,  the  Military,  Officialdom, 
the  Clergy,  and,  of  course,  the  higher  Aristocracy — Dukes,  Princes, 
Counts,  Barons,  &c.,  all  of  whom  are  free  from  the  usual  State  taxes, 
and  are  designated  by  the  law  as  the  ‘  Privilegirovannoe  Soslovie,’ 
or  the  Privileged  Class.  The  payment  or  non-payment  of  taxes  does 
not  make  the  only  difference  betw’een  these  two  classes,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  nobility  being  numerous  in  many  other  cases. 

“Thus,  for  instance,  in  various  parts  of  Siberia,  land  is  granted 
to  them  practically  gratis,  whilst  peasants  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
State  supports  from  its  general  funds  the  special  educational 
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institutions  of  the  nobilitj*,  artificially  helps  them  to  retain  their 
mortgaged  property,  and  supports  their  special  banks.  Besides, 
there  are  even  special  codes  and  courts  of  justice  for  the  nobility, 
not  to  speak  of  various  Government  offices  which  are  filled  first  of 
all  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  then  only  by 
ordinary  citizens.  But  indeed,  iNIr.  Ambrose,  we  must  not  at 
present  indulge  in  any  side  issues,  or  I  shall  never  finish  the  main 
story  in  which  you  are  interested.” 

“I  venture,  nevertheless,  to  ask  one  more  question  before  you 
continue,  and  then  shall  not  again  disturb  you.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  privileged  and  of  the  tax-paying  classes?  ” 

“Yes,  certainly.  Indeed,  1  have  been  invited  by  the  Statistical 
Society  to  give  them  a  paper  on  llussian  statistics,  and  I  have  just 
completed  the  collection  of  various  materials  on  this  subject,  amongst 
which  there  are  many  instructive  figures  concerning  the  nobility,  a 
class,  by  the  way,  not  identical  with  the  same  class  in  England. 
But  for  the  moment  I  can  speak  only  from  memory,  and  I  should 
say  the  Russian  nobility  numbers  a  million  and  a  half,  so  that  with 
other  elements  of  the  military,  officialdom,  and  clergy,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  only  a  couple  of  million  people  are  really  interested,  and 
therefore  loyal,  supporters  of  the  Russian  autocratic  system  of 
Government,  and  responsible  for  its  internal  and  external  policy 
against  practically  the  whole  population  of  some  158  millions,  made 
speechless  and  voiceless  by  the  most  repressive  laws  and  regulations 
in  existence,  rendered  worse  still  by  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
administration  generally.  Now,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
iniquities  of  the  class  to  which  I  myself  belonged,  the  first,  and 
since  unalterable,  conviction  that  forced  itself  upon  me  was  that  the 
people’s  greatest  need  of  all  is  elementary  education,  without  which 
the  door  must  remain  locked  to  all  other  improvements.  They 
must  be  taught  at  least  to  read  and  write,  otherwise  they  will  always 
remain  in  the  condition  of  helpless  children,  the  victims  of  every 
legal  and  illegal  imposture,  of  every  scoundrel,  official  or  otherwise. 
Thus  my  first  reform  work  commenced  with  the  advocacy  of  opening 
free  schools  for  the  people,  though,  as  I  explained  before,  their 
poverty  would  largely  hinder  their  availing  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  My  first  steps  in  this  direction  were  met  in  official  circles 
partly  with  wonder,  partly  M’ith  suspicion  and  irony,  though  in  a 
few’  instances  with  genuine  sympathy.  ‘  Y’^ou  want  to  make  the 
mouzhik  sober  and  educated,’  said  to  me  a  high  dignitary,  ‘  but 
are  you  not  afraid  that  he  may  then  say  he  no  longer  needs  his 
educators,  and  even  claim  your  place  and  position  for  himself?  ’ 
I  replied  that  if  the  mouzhik  really  became  fit  for  my  position,  let 
him  by  all  means  occupy  it.  Besides,  the  functions  of  my  position 
having  hitherto  chiefly  consisted  of  good  eating,  drinking,  smoking, 
dressing,  theatre-going,  dishonouring  women,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
ordering  others  to  kill,  and  even  killing  personally  a  number  of 
people  whom  we  were  pleased  to  call  enemies,  yes,  all  these 
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functions  the  mouzhik  could  accomplish  easily  enough,  even  in  his 
present  state  of  ignorance.  My  friend  stared  at  me  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  greatest  bewilderment,  and  said  to  me  on  parting,  ‘  You 
are  on  a  dangerous  path.’  I  laughed  at  his  warning,  knowing  that 
I  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor  himself,  and  that  my 
appointment  as  his  personal  adjutant  was  virtually  decided  upon. 
Surely,  I  thought,  they  will  not  brand  me  with  the  name  of 
‘  Nihilist,’  and  attribute  to  me  designs  against  the  throne.  In 
spite  of  the  warning  I  continued  to  work  among  my  friends,  trying 
to  win  them  over  to  my  scheme  of  opening  by  private  means  free 
schools  for  the  people.  Promises  of  solid  pecuniary  support  were 
beginning  to  be  forthcoming,  and  next  I  made  the  draft  of  a 
proposed  organisation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and  privately 
showed  it  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  my  personal 
friend.  He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that  the  opening 
of  schools  was  a  matter  for  the  responsible  Ministry  to  look  after, 
and  that  everyone  had  better  attend  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
duties  of  his  own  office,  and  not  meddle  with  other  departments. 

I  felt  stung  and  humiliated,  but  the  Minister  was  powerful  and 
within  his  legal  rights.  His  tone  was  one  of  offended  pride,  he 
evidently  looking  on  my  proposal  as  a  reflection  upon  his  personal 
activity.  I  pointed  out  that  his  Majesty  would  surely  be  pleased 
to  see  private  efforts  added  to  those  of  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
education,  to  which  the  Minister,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  ironical 
smile,  replied:  ‘Well,  if  his  Majesty  should  prefer  to  see  schools 
opened  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so,  of  course,  I  shall  have 
to  obey  orders.’  It  was  clear  that  the  Minister  was  not  in  favour 
of  any  extension  of  primary  education  and  would  oppose  a  scheme 
for  opening  schools  by  private  subscriptions,  even  when  started  by 
a  man  in  my  position,  who  had  a  prospect  of  becoming  some  day 
even  Minister  of  War,  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

“The  announcement  of  my  appointment  as  adjutant  to  the  Czar 
was  soon  made  officially,  and  I  had  immediately  to  accompany  his 
Majesty  on  a  journey.  I  felt  that  I  was  becoming  more  and  more 
his  favourite,  he  speaking  to  me  most  intimately  on  various  questions 
which  troubled  him,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  develop  before  him  the  great  need  of  elementary  education  for  the 
people.  I  also  pleaded  for  some  such  concession  to  the  Press  as 
would  allow  able,  honest,  competent  persons  to  discuss  openly 
serious  public  questions  which  are  now  dealt  with  by  ignorant  and 
corrupt  officials  alone,  who  pursue  their  personal  interests  first. 
Of  course,  I  had  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  the  way  I  expressed 
my  thoughts,  and  could  not  tell  him  even  half  of  what  I  really  knew 
and  thought,  so  much  was  his  mind  poisoned  by  flatterers,  who 
always  reported  to  him  that  Russia  is  really  flourishing  under 
autocracy,  and  so  much  was  he  convinced  of  his  own  divine  right 
to  rule  alone  and  uncontrollably  over  the  giant  Empire.  Still,  he 
understood  me  perfectly,  and  replied,  quoting  evidently  someone 
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else’s  terse  expression,  that  publicity  is  a  double-edged  tool,  one 
side  covered  with  honey,  the  other  with  poison.  It  was  certainly 
desirable  to  give  full  freedom  to  the  Press  and  platform,  but  then 
that  freedom  would  be  used  immediately  by  the  ruled  class  against 
the  ruling,  and  against  the  throne  itself.  The  same  would  happen 
with  education.  ‘  If  we,’  said  he,  ‘  don’t  govern  the  people,  the 
people  will  govern  us,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  become  a  Russian 
Charles  I.  or  Louis  XVI.  The  more  we  yield  to  the  people  the 
more  they  will  want,  and  there  would  then  be  only  one  end,  namely, 
an  end  to  you  and  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  unless  we  check  in  the  very 
bud  any  attempt  to  upset  from  below  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  bar  all  roads  leading  to  revolution.’ 

“You  see,  Mr.  Ambrose,  the  Czar  spoke  plainly  and  frankly,  and 
he  was  quite  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  personal  interests, 
and  he  apparently  felt  quite  sure  of  my  sympathy  and  approval.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  My  heart  was  no  longer  with  the 
Throne,  but  with  the  righteous  cause  of  the  people,  and  I  for  the 
first  time  realised  that  this  cause  and  the  cause  of  the  autocratic 
Emperor  can  never  be  reconciled.  It  was  necessary  to  choose 
between  the  two.  Hitherto  I  had  faithfully  and  devoutly  served 
the  Emperor — that  is,  in  all  reality,  my  own  selfish  interests,  lust 
of  power,  glory,  gain;  now  I  decided  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  Emperor,  should  it  even  cost  me  my  life. 

“My  course  now  was  that  of  so  many  other  peaceable  and  loyal 
Russian  reformers.  Like  them,  I  too  found  any  open  public  work, 
within  legal  bounds,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  people 
impossible.  The  Press  censor  stifles  any  attempt  seriously  to  criticise 
the  state  of  things  and  ‘  shake  foundations.’  If  you  enter  a  peasant’s 
or  working  man’s  cottage  to  have  a  talk  with  the  occupiers,  you 
are  watched  by  the  police,  immediately  reported  to  the  gendarme 
officer,  and  you  become  a  ‘  suspected  ’  person.  There  remains  only 
one  alternative — to  defy  the  law  and  authorities  and  carry  on  j’our 
propaganda  secretly — in  other  words,  to  become  an  outlawed  revolu¬ 
tionist.  Such,  indeed,  I  soon  became  after  having  been  repeatedly 
thwarted  in  all  my  efforts  to  do  some  good  within  the  limits  of  the 
law.  When  I  say  that  I  have  become  a  revolutionist,  the  word  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  in  its  Russian  sense.  For  my  revolu¬ 
tionary  activity  in  Russia  would  not  be  considered  revolutionary  in 
England,  seeing  that  I  only  helped  to  spread  uncensored  literature 
of  a  type  and  tendency  published  in  England  daily  in  millions  of 
copies  by  most  orthodox  and  conservative  religious  and  political 
societies,  some  of  which  are  even  under  the  patronage  of  their  IMajes- 
ties  themselves.  I  was  ultimately  arrested,  and,  as  a  military  officer 
of  high  position,  condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  the  Emperor  commuted 
my  sentence  to  one  of  convict  labour  in  the  mines  for  life.  However, 
I  worked  in  the  mines  only  two  years ;  then  I  was  simply  kept  in 
prison  for  another  three  years,  after  which  I  was  allowed  to  live  in 
what  is  called  ‘a  free  settlement,’  under  strict  police  supervision. 
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To  these  years  in  prison  and  in  the  ‘  free  settlement  ’  I  owe  much 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  I  possess  to-day,  for  I  was  allowed  the 
use  of  theological,  historical,  and  general  scientific  books.  Not  having 
anything  else  to  do,  I  devoted  myself  to  various  studies  with  the 
fervour  of  a  good  schoolboy,  especially  to  the  study  of  Mongolian 
languages,  as  our  settlement  was  not  far  from  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  I  had  some  facilities  for  this  study.  Indeed,  I  even  look  back 
to  these  years  with  a  kind  of  gratitude,  in  spite  of  many  hardships 
personally  gone  through,  and  horrible  tragedies  I  now  and  again 
had  to  witness. 

“Of  my  final  escape  through  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
.\merica  you  are  already  aware.  It  was  not  accompanied  with  any 
sensational  incidents.  I  simply  disguised  myself  as  an  old  woman, 
reached  the  Siberian  railway,  and  embarked  at  Vladivostok  on  a 
Japanese  steamer  bound  for  Nagasaki.  Once  on  this  steamer  I  was, 
of  course,  free,  and  there  was  no  more  need  for  my  disguise.” 

The  Count  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

“Well,  that  is  practically  the  w’hole  story  in  outline  of  how  I,  an 
adjutant  of  the  Czar,  became  a  revolutionist,  and  my  story  in  its 
main  moral  and  political  aspects  is  more  or  less  the  story  of  many 
other  Russian  princes,  counts,  barons,  and  other  noblemen  who 
have  abandoned  their  high  positions  and  become  apostles  of  Freedom 
and  champions  of  the  people’s  cause.” 

As  if  by  common  agreement  all  present  rose  from  their  places  and 
warmly  thanked  the  Count  for  his  long  narrative.  Our  host  certainly 
voiced  the  feelings  of  us  all  when  he  said  : 

“  To  be  sure.  Count,  I  have  gained  to-night  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Russian  revolution  than  I  ever  got  from  perusing 
many  volumes,  and  feel  that  your  country  has  a  glorious  future  if 
it  can  produce  men  and  women  of  such  infinite  kindness  and  pity  for 
the  oppressed,  of  such  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  heroic  bravery 
in  the  cause  of  the  disinherited  ones.  I  need  scarcely  assure  you 
that,  coming  as  I  do  from  a  stock  foremost  in  English  history  for 
the  stand  it  made  for  popular  rights  in  this  country,  my  humble 
services,  whatever  they  may  amount  to,  are  at  your  disposal.” 

The  Count  expressed  his  thanks,  and,  as  the  hour  was  now  late, 
w’e  all  soon  took  leave  of  our  host,  conscious  of  having  spent  one  of 
those  memorable  evenings  which  make  landmarks  in  one’s  life,  and 
leave  impressions  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
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EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

VII. 

“I  AM  going  to  supply  what  the  advertisements  call  ‘  a  felt  want,’” 
said  Maurice  suddenly,  looking  up  from  the  pages  of  a  society  journal. 
He  so  rarely  reads  newspapers  of  this  kind — or,  indeed,  of  any  kind, 
except  for  strictly  journalistic  purposes — that  I  listened  with  some 
interest  to  what  was  to  come.  ‘‘I  am  going  to  ask  all  my  friends  to 
subscribe  to  a  long-needed  institution.” 

“You  will  lose  a  good  many  friends  if  you  do,”  I  remarked,  “and 
the  result  will  not  correspond  with  your  expectations.” 

“It  depends  on  what  my  expectations  are,”  he  answered.  “In 
the  present  case  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  shall  receive  a  certain 
number  of  furtive  and  anonymous  contributions.” 

“What’s  your  idea?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  want  to  establish  a  ‘  Home  for  Lost  Characters,’  ”  said  Maurice. 
“Surely  you  will  grant  that  such  an  institution  will  be  at  least  as 
useful  as  the  Homes  for  Lost  Cats  and  Dogs,  which  are  endowed 
by  the  posthumous  generosity  of  maiden  aunts ;  or  of  the  Scotland 
Yard  department  for  lost  umbrellas,  maintained  by  the  not  wholly 
disinterested  probity  of  cab-drivers.  For  society  people  sometimes 
lose  their  umbrellas,  but  invariably,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  find 
themselves  bereft  of  their  characters.” 

“What  nonsense  have  you  been  meditating?  ”  I  asked  severely. 

“But  is  it  nonsense?  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  Sometimes  I 
come  across  people  who  are  apparently  characterless,  or  who  are 
described  as  having  no  character  to  lose.  In  these  I  have  no  further 
interest,  any  more  than  I  should  have  in  a  butler  or  a  housemaid 
in  a  similar  predicament.  It  must  be  pleasant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Sybaritic  ease  to  be  without  a  character,  for  then  you  are 
clearly  devoid  of  responsibility,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
anything  of  you.  But  from  a  psychological  standpoint  the  interesting 
thing  is  to  have  had  a  character  and  lost  it.  From  the  frantic 
struggles  that  some  people  make  to  regain  it,  I  gather  that  it  is 
socially  valuable,  as  well  as  morally,  and  that  it  even  has  a  pecuniary 
value.  To  be  described  as  ‘  a  man  of  character  ’  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

“  So,  too,  thought  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  the  case  of  ‘  a  man  of 
sentiment,’  ”  I  remarked. 

Maurice  smiled  politely,  but  w^aived  my  interruption  aside.  “The 
two  cases  are  not  parallel,”  he  said.  “Sentiment  is  a  quality  of  the 
self;  character  is  the  self.  Now  you  can  see  why  my  suggested 
institution  possesses  such  peculiar  advantages.  A  Home  for  Lost 
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Characters,  like  the  Battersea  Home  for  Lost  Dogs,  supplies  reasons 
for  hope.  There  you  think  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  recoverina 
what  you  persuade  yourself  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before;  or  possibly 
of  securing  an  admirable  substitute.  Whether  a  woman  has  lost  a 
toy  Pomeranian  or  her  character,  she  equally  desires  to  refill  the 
aching  void  by  something  that  will  serve.  If  she  cannot  discover 
the  actual  missing  object,  she  can  secure,  at  all  events,  let  us  sav, 
a  pug  or  a  Yorkshire  terrier — and  staunch  her  tears.  So  in  my  Home 
I  shall  have  a  large  stock  of  reputable  characters,  fit  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  besides  providing  an  -asylum  for  vagrants  which  have  acci¬ 
dentally  lost  their  way.  A  lady  comes — for  ladies  will  form  my 
principal  cUentde,  I  fancy — and  knocks  at  my  doors.  ‘  What  can 
I  do  for  you,  madam?  ’  I  ask,  with  my  best  William  Whiteley  bow. 

‘  We  have  all  the  latest  Parisian  varieties.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  home¬ 
made  article,  I  can  recommend  my  Silly  Suffolk  or  my  pachyder¬ 
matous  Brummagem.  It  may  be  that  you  are  seeking  your  own 
lost  character,  and  then  I  can  only  hope  that  by  good  fortune  it  has 
strayed  to  my  portals  or  been  picked  up  by  my  ubiquitous  agents.  ’ 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  bet  I  will  send  her  away  happy.” 

“In  the  tenth  case?”  I  asked. 

“  The  tenth  cases  will  never  apply  at  my  Home,”  said  ^laurice. 

“  They  are  the  sort  who  genuinely  repent,  and  slowly  build  up 
new  characters  for  themselves.  But,  seriously,  is  not  my  Home 
a  goo<^l  idea  ?  ” 

“Admirable,”  I  replied.  “Who  or  what  has  suggested  it?  ” 

“Oh,  any  one  of  these  charming  ladies,  whose  doings  are  recorded 
in  a  society  journal.  But  more  particular!}-  Adeline  By  water.” 
******* 

Adeline  Bywater,  I  subsequently  discovered — for,  indeed,  my  only 
interest  in  the  lady  was  concerned  with  Maurice — was  so  far  a 
remarkable  personage  that  everyone  thought  it  right  to  make  some 
remark  about  her.  The  remark  might  be  kindly  or  satirical,  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  spiteful:  at  all  events,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  made 
show'ed  that  Adeline  Bywater,  or  Adeline  !Masterman,  as  she  was 
before  marriage,  had  attained  to  a  certain  level  of  brisk  notoriety. 
Her  name  was  on  people’s  tongues,  either  for  praise  or  blame;  and 
while  the  praise  generally  took  the  line  that  she  was  a  femme  in- 
comprise,  who  had  yet  to  find  the  real  interpreter  of  her  personality, 
the  blame  was  couched  in  the  blunt  assertion  that  she  was  a  bom 
and  most  perverse  coquette.  She  had  had  a  not  unusual  history. 
The  daughter  of  a  provincial  solicitor,  she  had  been  sent  to  a  high 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thence  to  Girton  at  Cambridge. 
When  she  came  home  after  her  first  term  at  the  university,  she  pro¬ 
claimed  to  her  agonised  mother  than  she  no  longer  believed  in  a 
Divinity.  Now  when  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol  made  the  same 
asseveration  to  the  master.  Professor  Jowett,  that  astute  controller 
of  the  destinies  of  youth  merely  remarked  that  the  young  man  must 
find  a  God  before  the  evening,  or  else  he  would  have  to  “go  down.” 
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Adeline’s  mother  wept,  and  when  her  father  laughingly  sug¬ 
gested  that  chastisement  with  slippers  was  the  best  way  of  meeting 
the  religious  difficulty,  retorted  with  some  heat  that  the  said  father 
was  a  brute.  Adeline  quickly  discovered  that  her  efforts  at  emanci¬ 
pation  were  rewarded  with  extra  maternal  affection  and  a  good  deal 
of  indulgent  petting,  and  therefore  persisted  in  her  evil  ways  with 
glee.  She  was  not  in  any  sense  vicious,  but  she  liked  to  pretend 
that  she  was — the  sensation  of  shocking  others  being  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  solace  to  her  pride.  Therefore  she  always  brought  home — 
though  she  did  not  always  read — the  last  novel  that  had  earned  the 
reprobation  of  the  library  censor,  and  invariably  referred  lightly  to 
the  newest  specimens  of  Parisian  drama  as  scintillating  specimens 
of  wit  and  truth.  She  talked  to  clergymen  about  the  latest  destruc¬ 
tive  analyses  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  was  bent  on  proving  to 
doctors  that  physiology  contained  no  secrets  for  her.  From  all  which 
it  may  be  gathered  that  she  was  at  once  very  clever  and  very  objec¬ 
tionable — a  modern  young  woman,  hard,  metallic,  remorseless, 
possessed  neither  of  conscience  nor  sympathy.  Yet  she  was  undeni¬ 
ably  pretty,  and  that  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  young  Stephen 
Bywater,  a  rising  barrister,  determined  to  make  this  most  alarming 
young  lady  his  wife.  Albeit  that  he  was  no  Petruchio,  he  succeeded, 
in  a  fashion,  in  taming  his  Katharine.  At  all  events,  they  got  on 
for  a  while  very  tolerably  together.  He  was  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  her  cleverness,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  career  and  the  large 
circle  of  his  acquaintances.  But  after  marriage  she  developed  a 
propensity  she  had  never  shown  to  the  same  extent  before.  She 
flirted  prodigiously  and  unweariedly,  and  chose  one  after  another  of 
her  husband’s  friends  for  her  experiments.  Sometimes,  I  think, 
she  came  uncommonly  near  the  line,  though  possibly  she  never 
crossed  it.  Perhaps  she  was  too  ambitious  to  make  a  fool  of  herself, 
or  perhaps  her  affections  w-ere  too  shallow.  I  am  afraid  it  was  not 
the  love  of  her  husband  that  restrained  her.  He  was  undoubtedly 
very  fond  of  her,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  he  was  very  much 
occupied  with  his  work,  he  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  her  indis¬ 
cretions.  The  pair  went  out  a  good  deal  into  society,  and  her  name 
was  often  to  be  found  as  patroness  of  subscription  balls  or  charity 
bazaars.  Maurice  liked  her,  I  think;  but  then  he  was  omnivorous 
in  his  tastes.  Of  course,  he  had  had  his  own  flirtation  with  her, 
but  it  had  not  gone,  I  fancy,  very  far  or  deep. 

******* 

“Bid  Adeline  Byw^ater  ever  attract  you?”  I  asked. 

“Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,”  Maurice  answ’ered  negligently.  “At  one 
period  in  her  career,  not  to  know  Adeline  Bywater  was  to  miss  all 
chances  of  a  liberal  education.” 

“Apparently  the  glamour  did  not  last,”  I  remarked. 

“Not  quite  the  usual  time,”  said  Maurice. 

“  And  how  long  is  that?  Forgive  my  ignorance  in  these  matters,” 
I  pleaded  ingenuously. 
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Maurice  looked  at  me  with  a  pitying  smile.  “My  son,”  he  said 
(I  happen  to  be  older  than  he  is,  but  this  style  of  address  always 
means  in  him  great  didactic  seriousness),  “a  romance  begins  when 
two  animated  individuals  can  be  silent  for  at  least  five  minutes 
without  either  of  them  noticing  it.  It  ends  when  both  are  afraid 
of  silence,  and  fill  in  the  interval  with  conventional  and  meaningless 
speech.  Do  you  understand  enough  of  the  mute  eloquence  of 
sentimental  souls  to  appreciate  what  I  mean?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t,”  I  answ^ered  humbly. 

“Well,  then,  let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  When  two  people  are 
in  love  with  one  another,  they  never  mention  the  word  ‘  love.’ 
When  the  glory  is  departing,  one  of  them  makes,  or  both  make,  a 
suspiciously  frequent  use  of  the  W'ord  ‘  friendship.’  Adeline  Bywater 
began  to  talk  about  friendship  a  little  earlier  than  most  of  them.” 

“I  see,”  I  remarked.  “She  got  tired  of  you  rather  soon.” 

“As  she  did  of  most  people,”  added  Maurice.  “It  is  really  rather 
shocking  to  see  with  what  indecent  rapidity  Adeline  adds  to  the 
number  of  her  friends,  and  dismisses  the  lover  of  the  moment.  She 
conjugates,  I  may  say,  the  verb  ‘  to  love  ’  with  a  reckless  haste, 
which  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away.  The  present  tense,  you  know, 
is  ‘  I  love.’  The  perfect  is  ‘  We  love.’  The  future,  or  paulo-post 
future,  is  ‘  We  shall  always  be  friends,  shall  we  not?  ’  Now,  most 
reasonable  lovers  allow  a  considerable  time  to  elapse  before  the  roses 
and  raptures  die  away  into  the  lilies  and  languors.  Not  so  Adeline. 
Almost  before  the  joy  of  mutual  affection  has  had  time  to  realise 
itself,  Eros  spreads  his  wings  and  begins  to  disappear  into  the 
Ewigkeit.  While  the  fond  lover  is  still  murmuring  his  accustomed 
phrases  of  devotion,  Adeline  has  commenced  to  w^hisper  the  vocables 
of  friendship.  It  is  quite  shocking  to  a  w’ell-regulated  mind.” 

“La  donna  e  mobile,”  I  began  to  hum.  Maurice  stopped  me. 

“  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  you  that  Byron,  who  was  no 
mean  judge,  thought  otherwise,”  he  said.  ’Tis  woman’s  whole 
existence.’  ” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “but  what  he  meant  was  that  love  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  woman,  and  only — so  to  speak — a  separable  accident 
of  the  man.  I  suspect  that  love  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Adeline, 
is  it  not?  ” 

“No,”  answered  Maurice  shortly.  “The  real  essential  element  of 
her  nature  is  change,  not  love.  She  is  perpetually  in  the  middle 
interval  between  being  in  love  and  not  being  in  love.  She  never  is, 
she  is  always  becoming,  as  Heracleitus  said  of  his  flux.  It  was  the 
hurry  of  her  emotional  phases  which  was  so  distracting.” 

“My  dear  Maurice,”  I  said,  “You  remind  me  of  the  Gracchi  com¬ 
plaining  about  sedition.  May  I  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  have 
known  you  fickle?” 

“Have  you?”  said  Maurice  innocently.  “It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  you  have  misunderstood  me.  But  what  I  should  like  you  to 
understand  is  the  contrast  between  Adeline  and  myself.  At  all 
events,  when  I  am  in  love  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  whatsoever. 
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I  believe  in  love  as  a  genuine,  substantial  state  or  condition,  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Adeline  is  not  made  that  way. 
To  her,  love  is  a  point,  in  the  Euclidean  sense,  a  thing  which  has  no 
parts  and  no  magnitude.  She  is  always  on  the  wing,  always  flowing 
on  like  a  river.  She  is  like  lightning,  which  disappears  almost  before 
we  can  say  ‘  it  lightens.’  ‘  I  love  you  ’  is,  with  her,  perpetually 
passing  ofi  into  ‘  I  used  to  love  you.’  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  transitoriness  of  her  emotion  was  very  unsatisfactory  for  herself. 

It  certainly  was  for  her  lovers  and  friends.” 

“You  are  rather  hard  on  her,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  deny  that  Adeline  is  an  interesting  psychological 
study.  She  is  at  once  so  modem  and  so  primitive,  so  crude,  and  yet 
so  entirely  up  to  date.  You  know  that  she  is  a  follower  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch,  a 
vegetarian,  a  believer  in  Nietzsche  and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  an 
early  Christian,  a  Socialist,  and  a  Buddhist — all  at  the  same  time. 
Once,  in  order  to  try  her,  I  told  her  I  was  a  Monophysite.  She 
immediately  remarked  that  she  had  leanings  in  that  direction  herself. 

I  wonder  what  she  thought  it  meant !  Of  course,  she  believes  in 
Thought-transference,  and  Palmistry,  and  Clairvoyance,  and  Crystal- 
gazing  ;  and  usually  has  some  pet  necromancer  attached  to  her  train. 
She  has  a  nose  for  every  sick  fad  and  humbug  of  the  day.  Just  as 
some  elect  souls  are  water-finders,  she  is  an  accomplished  spook- 
finder.  She  seems  to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  ghosts.” 

******* 

“Dear  me,”  I  remarked,  “she  must  have  been  an  interesting 
companion.” 

“  Interesting  ?  ”  said  Maurice.  “  Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  interesting 
is  quite  the  most  appropriate  word.  Vivid,  exciting,  exasperating, 
tiresome — any  of  these  adjectives  would  suit  her  better.  You  must 
remember  that  she  is  never  engrossed  with  a  subject,  as  such,  but 
with  some  individual  man  who  has  seduced  her  footsteps  into  these 
tempting  bypaths.  For  instance,  I  found  her  on  one  occasion 
immensely  taken  with  a  curiously  unwashed  and  distasteful  professor 
— he  called  himself  a  professor — apparently  of  the  Teutonic  per¬ 
suasion,  but  certainly  with  some  Hebraic  elements.  If  I  remember 
right,  the  man  called  himself  Artemidorus,  or  some  such  far-fetched 
name.  Personally,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  his  name 
had  been  Goldstein  or  Lewis.  ‘  He  is  a  genius,’  she  said  to  me,  in 
her  quick,  emotional  fashion.  ‘  Indeed,’  I  answered,  ‘  then  he  must 
be  one  of  a  million,  for  we  are  all  geniuses  now.’  ‘Don’t  laugh,’ 
she  replied  testily ;  ‘  you  know  you  are  only  jealous  of  a  man  who 
knows  more  than  you  do !  ’  ‘Of  course,’  I  answered  humbly,  ‘  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  aware  of  my  limitations.  What  is  the  precise 
department  of  learning  in  which  he  towers  over  his  contemporaries  ?  ’ 
And  what  do  you  think  it  was?  Dreams!  He  was  a  professor  of 
dreams  I  He  had  written  a  book  which,  in  very  passable  Greek, 
he  called  ‘  Oneirokritica.’  Good  Heavens!  What  a  man  he  was, 
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and  how  fervently  one  wished  that  he  would  brush  his  hair  and 
apply  ordinary  detergents  to  his  cuticle !  ” 

“  You  had  to  become  intimate  with  him,”  I  suggested. 

“Intimate?  Heaven  forbid!  I  had  to  tolerate  him.  But  I  reallv 
became  quite  an  expert  in  dreams — a  fascinating  subject.” 

“The  fascination  belonged,  I  suppose,  to  Adeline?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Maurice.  “She  was  tremendously  in  earnest 
about  it.  It  would  not  occur  to  you  that  dreaming  about  snails 
means  domestic  happiness,  would  it?” 

“I  have  never  dreamed  about  snails,”  I  said. 

“No,  of  course  not.  Only  professors  with  long  hair  could  have 
such  a  dream.  Or  again,  sausages.  Have  you  ever  dreamed  about 
sausages?  ” 

“I  cannot  say  I  have,”  I  replied. 

“It  is  a  pity,  because  to  dream  about  sausages  signifies  reconcilia¬ 
tion  after  quarrels.  And  if  the  vision  be  that  you  are  eating  them, 
it  indicates  a  noble  trinity  of  blessings — health,  money,  and  a  love 
affair !  ” 

“  What  nonsense !  ”  I  cried.  “  You  do  not  mean  that  Adeline 
believed  such  rubbish  !  ” 

“I  really  cannot  say;  it  suited  her  for  the  moment  to  believe  in 
her  professor.  I  have  always  held,  you  know,  that  women — some 
women — cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
bounder,  and  do  not  possess  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  male 
Briton  from  the  condition  of  soaplessness.  Artemidorus  was  a 
prime  favourite — for  a  month.  He  presented  her  with  his  book, 
and  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  a  fulsome  dedication  to  Adeline,  which 
ought  to  have  made  her  sick — ‘  Adeline,  ma  deesse,’  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I  still  remember  some  sentences  out  of  his  preface, 
which  struck  me  as  distinctly  humorous.  ‘  In  presenting  this  Dream 
Book  to  the  public,’  wrote  Artemidorus,  ‘  all  haphazard  guesswork, 
superstitious  nonsense,  or  pernicious  and  morbid  matter  has  been 
eliminated.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  dreaming,  one  should 
refrain  from  eating  meat  for  three  days,  go  to  bed  fasting,  and  fall 
asleep  with  a  mind  full  of  peace  and  charity  towards  all  mankind. 
Then  the  dream  that  comes  may  be  accepted  as  containing  some 
real  meaning.’  Quite  idyllic,  isn’t  it?  I  am  afraid  I  gave  sore 
offence  w'hen  I  suggested  that  my  dreams  arose  from  a  disordered 
digestion.  ‘  Ah,’  remarked  Adeline,  ‘  that’s  why  you  should  abstain 
from  eating  meat  for  three  days  !  ’  ” 

******* 

“I  wonder  that  even  your  wonderful  capacity  for  philandering 
could  stand  the  strain,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  dreams  were  only  a  passing  phantasy.  Adeline  was  soon 
off  at  a  tangent,  and  Artemidorus  was  left  in  the  cold  shades  of 
neglect.  The  next  fad  was  Ghosts.  A  young  Cambridge  tutor,  with 
a  pallid  complexion  and  a  receding  chin,  who  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  once  met  her  at  a  country 
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house,  and  told  her  about  the  most  recent  reports  sent  in  for  the 
scrutiny  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Naturally,  the  young  man  was 
declared  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  companions,  and  ‘  really  a  man 
who  applied  scientific  tests  to  abnormal  phenomena.’  I  suggested 
that  Artemidorus  said  much  the  same  about  his  attitude  towards 
dreams,  but  I  was  derided  as  a  scoffer  and  a  sceptic.” 

“I  hope  your  scepticism  did  not  prevent  you  from  having  some 
amusing  experiences,”  I  remarked. 

“.\musing?  It  depends  on  what  you  call  amusement.  We  sat 
for  some  hours  once  in  an  exceedingly  damp  cellar  of  an  old  parsonage 
house — Adeline,  her  lank  Cambridge  don,  and  I.  I  forget  exactly  what 
we  were  waiting  for,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  ghost  of  some  ancient 
ecclesiastic  who  had  been  guilty  of  simony,  combined  with  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  simony,  apparently,  might  be  forgiven,  but  what  the  old 
gentleman  had  to  expiate  with  posthumous  remorse  was  his  frequent 
visit  to  his  bottles  in  the  cellar.  He  never  turned  up,  I  regret  to 
say,  so  our  vigil  was  unrewarded.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  got  no  results?”  I  asked. 

“I  got  a  severe  cold,”  Maurice  said,  “and  I  am  glad  to  add  that 
Lancelot  Bowker  Jones — that  was  the  name  of  the  high  priest  of 
our  ritual — was  laid  up  for  some  time  afterwards  with  a  bad  attack 
of  rheumatism.  Adeline  was  so  dissatisfied  with  our  experiment  that 
she  insisted  on  investigating  the  mystery  of  Annesley  Chace. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  Annesley  Chace?  ” 

I  confessed  my  ignorance. 

“It  seems  that  Annesley  Chace  is  haunted  by  the  wraith  of  a 
repentant  laundry-maid,  who  in  her  lifetime  had  committed  regret¬ 
table  depredations  on  the  underclothing  of  her  mistress.  She  was 
reported  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  corridor,  wringing  her  hands  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  crying  out  that  no  perfumes  of  Arabia  could 
sweeten  her  felonious  fingers.  So  Adeline  and  I,  in  the  absence  of 
Lancelot,  who  was  incapacitated  by  his  rheumatism,  sat  up  one 
dreary  night,  our  hostess  having  given  us  reluctant  leave,  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  laundry-maid.  It  was  distinctly  compromising, 
of  course — not  that  .Adeline  would  trouble  her  head  on  that  score — 
for  our  natural  chaperon,  the  pallid  Cantab,  was  not  with  us  as  a 
defence  against  Mrs.  Grundy.  After  three  hours  of  it  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  went  to  bed.  Adeline  declared  afterwards  that  she 
saw  something  like  a  ghost  directly  I  had  gone.  It  was  very 
courageous  of  her  to  face  the  darkness  alone,  and  I  am  glad  that  her 
patient  endurance  was  not  in  vain.  But  her  ghost,  I  fancy,  was 
wholly  imaginary,  and  invented  as  a  rebuke  to  me.” 

“Did  Adeline  flirt  with  Air.  Jones?”  I  asked. 

“Naturally,”  said  Alaurice.  “Why,  she  nursed  him  through  his 
rheumatic  attack,  and  learnt  from  his  lips'  how  to  catalogue  the 
different  species  of  phantasms.  There  are  phantasms  of  the  living 

and  phantasms  of  the  dead,  and  elementals - ” 

“  Elementals  ?  ”  I  interrupted. 
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“Elementals,”  Maurice  explained,  “are  spirits  that  have  never 
had  material  bodies,  human  or  animal — inchoate  creatures,  who  can 
be  either  benevolent  or  antagonistic,  either  good  fairies  or  wicked 
spiteful  elves.  We  are  plagued  or  helped  in  our  mundane  sphere  by 
a  whole  army  of  elementals,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  vou 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Higher  Occult  Forces.’’ 

“That,  at  all  events,  is  consolatory,’’  I  assented. 

“Oh,  yes.  Elementals  are  a  distinctly  vivacious,  as  well  as 
interesting,  class  of  spooks.  Some  are  called  Vagrarians  when  they 
represent  merely  ‘  survivals  of  experiments  at  life  ’ — don’t  ask  me 
what  that  means.  I  can  only  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
Others  are  Diseased  Elementals,  nasty  things  that  go  about  scatter¬ 
ing  malignant  bacilli;  and  others,  again,  when  they  are  attached  to 
particular  families,  are  called  Clanogrians.  Such  was  the  teaching 
of  Lancelot  Bowker  Jones,  but  I  found  afterwards  that  he  had 
obtained  his  knowledge  out  of  a  learned  work  on  Ghostly  Phenomena, 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  O’Donnell.  Poor,  anaemic  Lancelot! 
Adeline’s  husband  objected  to  him  very  strongly,  and  his  delightful 
acquaintance  had  to  be  dropped.  Bywater,  as  a  rule,  adopted  a 
Gallio-like  attitude  towards  his  wife’s  flirtations,  but  when  Lancelot 
once  attempted  to  instruct  him  on  the  subject  of  ‘  earth-bound  spirits  ’ 
he  politely  suggested  that  the  ghost  expert  had  been  drinking  the 
earthy  spirit  known  under  the  name  of  whisky.  Ijancelot,  much 
perturbed,  withdrew,  and  Adeline  knew  him  no  more.” 

******* 

“Yes,  poor  Adeline!  ”  sighed  Maurice  contemplatively.  “She was 
always  in  some  novel  throes  of  romance,  always  making  some  new 
and  feverish  experiments  in  the  art  of  falling  in  love.  My  own 
enterprises  in  that  direction  fade  into  insignificance  when  contrasted 
with  hers,  ‘  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.’ 

I  think  just  now  I  was  inclined  to  find  fault  with  her  on  the  ground 
of  her  inconstancy,  and  certainly  her  kaleidoscopic  changes  were  a 
little  disconcerting.  Probably  I  had  no  right  to  criticise,  for,  as  you 
have  been  careful  to  remind'  me,  I  have  been  known  to  be  fickle 
myself.  But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  in  one  respect  she  was 
more  philosophic  and  more  logical  than  our  usual  tribe  of  amorists. 
We  are  told  that  nothing  is  sweeter  than  falling  in  love,  nothing 
more  exhausting  than  being  in  love,  and  nothing  sadder  than  the 
slow  disillusionment  of  ‘  ceasing  to  care.’  Indeed,  the  last  case  is 
a  most  poignant  example  of  ‘  sorrow’s  crowm  of  sorrow^  remembering 
happier  things.  ’  Well,  but  do  you  observe  how  cleverly  Adeline,  while 
rejecting  the  bitter  after-taste,  squeezes  out  the  last  drop  of  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  whole  romantic  beverage?  She  never  gives  herself  time 
to  fall  out  of  love ;  she  does  not  even  trouble  herself  much  about  the 
static  condition  of  being  in  love.  She  concentrates  on  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  stages,  which  everyone  admits  are  the  pleasantest^ — those 
dream}’,  idealising  moods,  when  spring  is  in  the  air,  and  every  bird 
is  trilling  out  messages  of  love.  She  ought  to  write  a  book  about  the 
dynamics  of  love-making — some  day,  long  hence,  of  course,  when 
in  serene  old  age  she  can  sit  down  and  pass  in  review  her  blithe  and 
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melancholy  recollections.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  has  doubtless 
had  her  bad  moments,  and  made,  it  may  be,  a  mistake  or  two. 
More  than  once,  perhaps,  she  has  had  cause  to  regret  that  my  great 
institution,  a  Home  for  Lost  Characters,  has  not  been  in  full  working 
order  in  her  time.” 

“How  is  it,”  I  asked,  “that  you  have  been  so  mixed  up  in  her 
escapades?  I  should  have  thought  that,  after  your  own  brief  dirta- 
tion  and  its  close,  you  would  have  been  singing  ‘  Nunc  Dimittis,’  and 
washed  your  hands  of  her.” 

“I  am  a  kindly,  sympathetic  soul,”  said  Maurice.  “That  is  one 
aspect  of  my  character  you  have  never  grasped.  Indeed,  I  seriously 
think  that  I  am  better  fitted  to  be  a  friend  than  a  lover.  Do  not 
laugh,  please.  IMy  real  rdlc,  I  feel  sure,  is  friendship.  I  believe 
I  have  a  genius  that  way.” 

“Indeed,”  I  remarked,  somewhat  tartly;  “then  perhaps  there  is 
some  hope  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Maurice  meekly.  “I  feel  at  times  a  little  like 
Launcelot,  ‘  not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man.’  At  all  events, 

I  am  sure  that  I  must  have  obtained  ever  so  many  marks  to  the 
good  by  my  unwavering  kindness  to  Adeline.  Everj’  time  I  met  her 
I  used  to  inquire  after  some  hero  or  other,  only  to  be  told  that  Ke 
was  replaced  by  a  fresh  infatuation.  Now  it  was  a  journalist ;  anon 
it  was  a  doctor ;  then  a  writer  of  novels.  And  each  time  I  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  as  a  kind  of  right-minded  and  sympathetic  Galeotto. 
.\t  one  moment  I  had  to  read  up  the  gentleman’s  earlier  romances; 
at  another  I  had  to  ring  up  iEsculapius  on  the  telephone  and  make 
some  aiTangement  for  a  meeting  on  Adeline’s  behalf.  Oh!  I  was 
worked  very  hard,  I  can  assure  you.  jMy  position  as  friend  of  both 
parties  was  no  sinecure.  Once  I  had  to  telegraph,  at  immense 
personal  expense,  to  a  diplomatist  in  Vienna;  and  on  another  occasion 
I  actually  had  to  travel  to  Monte  Carlo  to  rescue  a  young  soldier 
from  the  perils  of  gambling,  and  restore  him  to  the  more  perilous 
paths  of  love-making !  I  need  hardly  say  that  Adeline  had  no  absurd 
predilection  for  either  of  the  two  Services  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  I  had  to  coach  heron  the  Territorial  system  during  the  spring, 
and  tell  her  all  about  the  Blue-water  School  in  the  autumn.  I  don’t 
look  like  a  man  who  habitually  haunts  the  British  Museum,  do  I? 
Nevertheless,  one  of  my  hardest  tasks  was  to  get  up  the  whole 
subject  of  Ceramics,  and  especially  Greek  vases,  because  Adeline  was 
au  mieux  with  a  professor  of  archaeology.” 

“Did  she  ever  bum  her  fingers  seriously?  ”  I  inquired. 

“Ah,  that  is  a  question  you  must  not  ask,”  returned  ^Maurice. 
“Besides,  I  really  do  not  know.  There  is  safety  in  numbers,  you 
must  remember.  Her  fingers  were  never  in  danger,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  But  all  I  will  say  is  this — that  when  I  was  meditating 
the  founding  of  my  Home  for  Lost  Charactei’s,  not  the  least  signifi¬ 
cant  figure  I  had  before  my  eyes  was  Adeline  Bywater.” 

Walter  Lennard. 


{To  be  cont'mued.) 
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“  ‘  An  Inspired  Little  Creature.’  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Since  the  publication  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  last 
November  of  an  article  by  me  entitled  “  ‘  An  Inspired  Little  Creature  ’ 
and  the  Poet  Wordsworth,”  the  missing  National  Anthem,  written 
by  the  ‘‘  Inspired  Little  Creature  ”  at  Wordsworth’s  instigation,  has 
been  discovered  among  some  papers  in  the  possession  of  a  member 
of  the  Wordsworth  family.  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  it  to  you 
because  perhaps  those  of  your  readers  who  were  interested  in  the 
story  of  Wordsworth’s  marvellous  little  poet  cousin,  may  be  further 
interested  in  reading  her  version  of  the  National  Anthem. 

The  facts,  as  told  in  my  article,  were  briefly  these  :  Mrs.  Fisher, 
wife  of  the  Rector  of  Poulshot  in  North  Wilts,  and  a  cousin  of 
William  Wordsworth’s,  had  a  little  daughter  who  distinctly 
possessed  that  elusive  but  unmistakable  quality  that  we  call  genius. 
When  the  child  was  but  twelve  years  old,  her  mother  sent  some  of 
her  poems  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  great  man  wrote  back  in  amazed 
admiration. 

“It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  may  come  in  future  time  out  of  these 
promises,  but  I  have  met  in  the  language  of  no  age  or  country  with  things  so 
extraordinary  from  so  young  a  Person  ...  all  that  can  be  desired,  an  observant 
eye,  feeling,  thought,  fancy,  and  above  all  imagination  ...  in  part  of  these 
last  there  is  the  very  spirit  of  Milton  himself.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  future  Poet  Laureate  handed  on  an 
“order”  to  little  Emmeline:  — 

“The  verses  upon  the  Queen  .  .  .  are  exquisite,  and  tempt  me  to  ask,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  that  as  Emmie  has,  I  am  told,  such  a  fine  feeling  for 
music,  she  would  make  an  attempt  to  fit  the  noble  music  of  ‘  God  Save  the 
King  ’  with  better  and  more  appropriate  words  than  are  ordinarily  joined  with 
it.  A  request  to  this  effect  was  made  to  myself,  from  a  person  high  in  office. 

I  tried,  but  could  not  succeed — your  inspired  little  creature  may  be  more 
happy  in  her  effort,  and  so  I  told  my  correspondent.” 

Emmeline  tackled  the  Anthem.  The  mother  sent  it,  and  Words¬ 
worth  acknowledged  it. 

“I  now  thank  you  most  sincerely  .  .  .  especially  for  the  Anthem,  undertaken 
upon  my  suggestion.  When  I  made  the  vain  attempt  myself,  my  wish  was  to 
steal  into  the  subject  by  using  as  much  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  old  song  as 
possible — but  I  found  the  name  Victoria  as  a  substitute  for  Great  George  utterly 
unmanageable.  And  this  discouraged  me  so  that,  tho’  I  did  compose  2 
stanzas  in  place  of  the  vulgar  stuff  about  ‘knavish  tricks,’  &c.,  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  write  them,  and  they  are  now  forgotten.  My  young  Cousin, 
for  I  love  to  call  her  so,  found,  I  suppose,  the  same  difficulty  unsurmountable ; 
and  has  given  me  an  entirely  new-  thing,  with  which  we  are  not  a  little  pleased ; 
and  perhaps  I  may  forward  it,  with  your  permission,  to  my  friend  Mary  Spring 
Rice  (who,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Maids  of  Honour).” 

But,  though  the  young  Queen  Victoria  evidently  did  receive  the 
Anthem  (a  gracious  proof  of  this  remains — a  little  silver  ink-stand 
with  the  Royal  Arms  and  “Emmeline”  engraved  on  it),  no  copy 
of  the  verses  themselves  was  discoverable  when  I  wrote  the  article 
for  The  Fortnightly  Revieav,  and  this  to  me  was  a  matter  of 
surprise;  and  also  of  deep  regret,  for  I  could  present  only  the  setting, 
without  the  jewel. 
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One  thing  that  stood  out  very  clearly  in  the  whole  story  of  the 
“  Inspired  Little  Creature  ” — and  that  perhaps  explained  why  there 
were  no  carefully  kept  copies  of  the  Anthem  and  of  all  the  poems 
that  were  sent  to  Wordsworth  and  that  he  read  and  eulogised — 
was  that  Wordsworth,  though  he  was  so  chai-med  by  the  poetic 
gift  of  his  “  little  Cousin,”  and  wrote  so  generously  and  highly  of 
her  work,  yet  saw,  in  such  powers  when  possessed  by  a  woman, 
only  the  necessity  for  repression. 

And  now  it  re-appears,  this  Anthem,  seventy-five  years  since  the 
little  slender  anxious  fingers  penned  it ;  and  Wordsworth  has  been 
dead  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  poetess  lies  beneath  the  grass 
of  an  English  graveyard  ;  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  Coronation, 
and  again  all  our  minds  are  busy  with  loyal  thoughts  and  wishes. 
And  so  I  venture  to  think  that  this  discovered  Anthem,  which  pleased 
Wordsworth  “not  a  little,”  will  be  read  now,  in  this  Coronation 
year,  with  peculiar  interest. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  when  one  remembers  it  was  written  by  a 
little  maid  of  twelve, — twelve  summers  spent  in  a  happy  English 
rectory?  Is  it  not  descriptive  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign? 

ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Oh,  God  of  might  and  Love, 

Look  from  Thy  throne  above, 

God  save  our  Queen. 

Be  Thou  a  Pillar  bright. 

The  paths  of  life  to  li^t. 

And  guide  her  steps  aright, 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

May  she  a  planet  rise, 

Serene  amid  the  skies. 

Ocean’s  fair  Queen. 

Guide  Thou  her  ships  afar. 

Shield  her  in  rightful  war. 

Our  bright  and  Western  Star, 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

Be  hers  a  glorious  name. 

Hers  be  a  deathless  fame, 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Save  her  from  foreign  guile. 

Open  foes,  secret  wile. 

Pride  of  the  Ocean  Isle — 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

May  her  reign  peaceful  be; 

Lands  far  across  the  sea 
Bless  England’s  Queen. 

Increase  our  inland  stores. 

While  commerce  freely  pours 
Wealth  on  our  prosperous  shores. 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

It  was  never  sung  in  honour  of  the  Queen  to  whom  it  was  written — 
the  “vulgar  stuff  about  ‘  knavish  tricks  ’  ”  has  continued  to  be 
vociferated  by  loyal  voices  through  the  years ;  but  is  not  the  Anthem 
of  the  “  Inspired  Little  Creature  ”  not  only  beautiful  and  dignified 
and  thoughtful,  but  even  prophetic?  ‘‘  Ships  afar  ” — ”  rightful 
war  ” — “  deathless  fame  ” — all  these  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Victoria  the  Good;  and  the  fourth  verse — well,  might  it  not  almost 
be  said  to  foreshadow  ‘‘  Thinking  Imperially,”  if  not,  indeed. 
Preference  within  the  Empire? 


Rosaline  Masson. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  o/ny 
77iamcscri2)ts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stanqis 
or  a  stamijed  envclorpe  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  thoi  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  tyin- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  'pr'oof  is  no  guara^itee  of  the  acccpto.nce  of  an 
article. 


